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PREFACE. 



The following Discourses were delivered at 
intervals, during a period extending over two 
years and a half, in the ordinary course of pul- 
pit instruction. Half of them were written 
before any idea occurred to the author of pub- 
lishing them in a volume. The matter was 
then distributed with reference to a systematic 
and comprehensive treatment of the whole sub- 
ject. The author makes this statement in 
order to explain what he is aware will be open 
to criticism, the repetition of the same argu- 
ments and illustrations, and what may seem to 
some the prolixity of the book. 

In revising the Discourses for publication, 
the author found it impossible to mutilate 
them to that extent which would have been 
necessaiy to avoid the charge of repetition, 
without essentially disturbing their logical 
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structure. He concluded, therefore, to publisli 
them just as they were delivered. 

The size of the book must find its excuse in 
the importance of the subject. It underlies 
all theology, it enters into all preaching. Ifc 
modifies all Christian enterprise. It makes 
the basis of every system of religious educa- 
tion. It determines the type of all piety, it 
colors all our views of life. It has an im- 
portant influence on the temper. It has occu- 
pied a large space in all theological specular 
tion since the days of the Apostles. To have 
settled any thing conclusively and for ever, the 
author does not pretend. He merely offers to 
the Christian public twenty-four distinct ar- 
guments for the rectitude of human nature. 
To him they seem to have weight. The views 
to which they lead seem to him more honora- 
ble to God, and more hopeful and encouraging 
to man, than those in which a majority of the 
Christian world has hitherto acquiesced. 

The author believes that the time has come 
when the popular theology ought to receive a 
thorough revision. Theology is altogether be- 
hind the other sciences. The modes of reason- 
ing which prevail upon it are such as would 
be wholly unsatisfactory in any other branch 
of knowledge. The candid inquirer encoun- 
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ters at once so much prejudice, obloquy, and 
denunciation, that he gives over in despair. 
The attempt has been made by the thinkers of 
ages past to stereotype their own crude and 
imperfect speculations for all time to come, 
and to perpetuate to all ages views of nature, of 
man, and of the Scriptures, which were formed 
when metaphysics, ethics, and Biblical criticism 
were in their infancy. 

Theology will be the last thing to partake 
of the progress of the age. But its time must 
come. The doctrines which are thought to be 
taught in the Bible must be examined anew. 
It 18 better that this examination should be 
made by its friends than its enemies. Justice 
to the Bible requires that it should be vindi- 
cated from teaching doctrines not contained in 
it, and which are as contrary to its general 
spirit as they are to reason and the moral sen- 
timents of mankind. 

Baltimore, April, 1850. 
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DISCOURSE I. 



THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING HUMAN NATURE A 
FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINE. 

AND 60D SAW EVERT THING THAT HE HAD MADE, AND, BEHOLD, IT 

WASkVERY GOOD. — Geo. i. 31. 

There is a noble simplicity in this concluding verse 
of the first chapter of Genesis. It is a foundation-stone 
of theology and religion, and it is exceeded in impor- 
tance only by the first verse of the same chapter : — " In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth." 
The first verse asserts that God is the Creator of all' 
things ; the last, that all his works are good, and he, of 
course, as manifested in his works, is clothed with every 
possible perfection. 

At the head of God's works stands man, to whom 
they are all subordinated, and to whom they are made 
subservient. Man, then, is the highest manifestation of 
God's perfections, and his structure must exhibit the 
highest proof of God's wisdom and goodness. Our 
affections towards God must depend upon our concep- 
tions of his attributes. We feel ourselves bound to 
adore and venerate infinite perfection. The tie which 
binds all human hearts to God is Religion. The con- 

1 
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ceptions which men actually form, and the opinions they 
cherish, concerning God, are the real Theology which 
prevails in the world. 

I do not assert too much, then, when I say, that ^ 
doctrine which is taught concerning human nature ii 
fundamental to Theology and Religion. God is made 
known to us through his works, and it is impossible for 
us to believe that he is good, while his works are 
evil, however positively we may assert his goodness in 
our creeds. Our opinion concerning man's nature must 
aSect our conceptions concerning God, and thus modify 
our Theology. Our conceptions concerning God must 
influence our feelings towards him, and thus affect our 
Religion. ^ 

It is the doctrine of a portion of the Christian Church, 
that human nature is essentially evil. It is the object 
of the series of discourses to which this is introductory, 
to show that human nature, being a part of God's 
creation, and his noblest work, is good ; that it be- 
comes evil only when perverted ; that "God hath 
made man upright," — or, as it is in the Hebrew, 
right J — "but they have sought out many inventions." 
It is my purpose to maintain the rectitude^ of 

HUMAN NATURE. 

It is admitted by those whose opinions I oppose, 
that such was the condition of human nature previous 
to the Fall. They say, that, after God had made all 
other creatures, " he created man, male and female, 
with reasonable and immortal souls, endued with knowl- 
edge, righteousness, and tme holiness, after his own 
image, having the law of God written in their hearts, 
and power to fulfil it, and yet under a possibility of 
transgressing, being left to the liberty of their own will, 
which was subject unto change." 
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But it is further said, that ^^ our first parents, being 
seduced by the subtlety and temptation of Satan, sinned 
10 eating the forbidden fruit. This their sin God was 
pleased, according to his wise and holy counsel, to 
permit, having purposed to order it to his own glory. 
By this sin they fell' from their original righteousness 
and communion with God, and so became dead in sin, 
wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and 
body. They being the root of all mankind, the guilt of 
this sin was imputed, and the same death in sin and 
corrupted nature conveyed, to all their posterity, de- 
scending from them by ordinary generation." 

"From this original corruption, whereby we are 
utterly indisposed^ disabled, and made opposite to all 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed all 
actual transgressions. This corruption of nature during 
this life doth remain in those that are regenerated ; and 
although it be through Christ pardoned and mortified, 
y^t both itself and all the motions thereof are truly and 
P^'operly sin." 

'' Every sin, both original and actual, being a trans- 
S^ession of the righteous law of God, and contrary 
^hereto, doth, in its own nature, bring guilt upon the 
Sinner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God 
^nd curse of the law, and so made subject to death, 
with all miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal." 

Such is the language of the Westminster Confession 
Such is the doctrine inculcated in a large majority of 
Christian churches. 

It asserts, that by transgression Adam and Eve 
changed the type of their own nature. In this they 
were an exception to all the rest of God's works. Not 
only did he create his other works good, but made 
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provision that they should continue good, for he made 
them each to produce ^^ after his kind," that is, he fixed 
the type of every species of plant and animal, so that 
it should never change. The offspring of a pear-tree 
was to be a pear-tree, and the offspring of an apple-tree 
an apple-tree, to the end of the world. The o&pring 
of two lions was to be a lion, and the offspring of two 
leopards was to be a leopard. He took especial care 
that the type of each race should not be corrupted or 
vitiated, by making the crosses between them incapable 
of reproduction. 

So have we every reason to believe that it was so 
with man, — that the type ofhumnn fuiture w€U fixed <U 
the beginning. It is not a general law that man shall 
have the power to change the type of his nature, so as 
to transmit a different nature to his posterity from that - 
which he himself received. All the power a man has ^ 
is over his character. He has none over his nature. - 
The offspring of two of the most perfect saints that the ^ 
earth contains has nothing but a human nature, is subject ^ 
to temptation and trial, to sin and perdition. And the ^ 
offspring of two of the most profligate of human beings ^ 
has no other than human nature, and under proper training^ 
may be prepared for the kingdom of God ; nay, if we ^ 
are to believe our Saviour, is already in it. 

It is altogether improbable that Adam and Eve had - 
any such power over the type of human nature. The 
Scripture says nothing about it, and it is in my opinion 
a pure fiction of the human imagination. This I shall 
attempt to show in the following Discourses. 

But, supposing that he had such a power, and exer- 
cised it, that fact is fundamental to Theology, inasmuch 
as it wholly destroys the moral character of God, and 
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indelibly tarnishes the splendor of the Divine perfections. 
As it is not a power generally possessed, it must have 
been bestowed on Adam and Eve by miracle, by spe- 
cial interposition and arrangement. So, after all, it 
was God, not Adam and Eve, who changed the type of 
human nature. It is said that Satan tempted him. 
But Satan could have no more power than God chose 
to give him. 

What was the consequence of this arrangement, 
wholly voluntary — indeed special and exceptional — on 
the part of the Deity ? I quote the words of the West- 
minster Confession : — ** By this sin they fell from their 
original righteousness and communion with God, and so 
became dead in sin and wholly de€led in all the faculties 
and parts of soul and body. They being the root of all 
mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same 
death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed, to all their 
posterity by ordinary generation. This corruption of 
nature is, both in itself and in all the motions thereof, 
truly and properly sin. Every sin, both original and 
actual, doth, in its own nature, bring guilt upon the 
sinner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God 
and curse of the law, and so made subject to death, 
'with all miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal." 

What is the meaning of all this ? It is, that the mere 
inheritance of this corrupted nature is punished by God 
as a sin, on the posterity of Adam and Eve ; and, 
^thout having done any thing, either good or evil, 
subjects them to " miseries, temporal, spiritual, and 
eternal." Who has ever fathomed the thought of 
eternal misery, — a duration of suffering which, though 
>t shall have lasted as many ages as there are sands in 
the body of earth, will be but begun, and moreover be 
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accompanied with the consciousness that it is utterly 
hopeless of any end ! From this doom, according to 
the system of theology of which this doctrine makes a 
part, but very few of the myriads of the human race are 
exempted. To what actual purpose, then, serves this 
earth ? Mainly to produce and prepare immortal souls 
for the black prison-house and the quenchless fires of 
hell! 

To say that the creation of this world under these 
circumstances was a failure, is language altogether too 
mild, if such was the foreseen result. It was an infinite 
crime, stupendous enough to appall the universe. If it 
be so, then all Theology is at an end, if the basis oj 
Theology is a perfect Deity. We have no God, but:= 
in his place — what shall I say ? My pen refuses to^ 
express my thought. 

The doctrine of the total, constitutional corruption o^ 
human nature is as subversive of Religion as it is o^ 
Theology. Religion depends upon Theology. The^ 
very definition of Religion is that which binds. Therc^ 
is no tie by which the human heart can be bound to ^ 
Being destitute of moral perfections. The human heart- 
is so constructed, that it cannot love that which is not: 
amiable. It cannot respect that which is not venerable* 
It cannot forbear to detest injustice. It cannot cease to 
abhor cruelty. There is this strong testimony, at least, 
to its natural integrity. The first religious duty is, 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might." The 
obligation to obey this commandment does not rest on 
mere authority, on power to require and to enforce 
obedience. We cannot sincerely worship that which 
our own nature compels us to detest. We may pay 
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such a Being an outward homage, under the constraint 
of fear, but it will be mere hypocrisy. Our hearts will 
not be in it. This very fact proves the intrinsic integrity 
of our natures. If it could be demonstrated that God 
was an Infinite Tyrant, with our present moral constitu- 
tion we should be for ever absolved from all aUegiance to 
his throne. It is not that God is infinitely great which 
constitutes our obligation to venerate him, but that he is 
infinitely good, and ^^ his tender mercies are over all his 
^vorks." 

The doctrine of the constitutional corruption of human 
nature is calculated to work serious injury to the piety of 
those toho honestly entertain it ; and I have no doubt that 
It is the real cause, in a great measure, of the cold, 
mechanical, and metaphysical prayers to which we so 
^ften listen from the lips of those who entertain these 
sentiments, and still profess to believe that God is good, 
^d elaborate the most extravagant phrases of laudation 
in their devotions. But they cannot hinder one dark 
thought from spreading a pall over the universe, and 
clouding the benignity of the Infinite Father, — that, in 
; ^Ws world and the next, evil predominates. Mankind, 
"7 the very elements of their nature, belong to Satan, 
3nd not to God. With this conviction in the mind, it 
cannot be otherwise than that the universe should seem 
to be written all over, like the prophet's roll, with lam- 
entation, and mourning, and woe. It is no answer to this 
objection to the Divine goodness to say, that mankind, 
flJeauing Adam and Eve, brought this evil upon themselves 
and their posterity. It cannot but occur to the mind, that, 
after the Fall, the first pair were no longer fit progenitors 
of the human race. There was no necessity of their 
I^eing made so. He who made them could, with infinite 
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ease, have substituted another psrir in their place. Wise 
men do not breed animab from a vicious stock. Men 
do not use machinery after it has become so impairec 
that it produces a bad article of manufacture. It woulc 
be cruelty to propagate a species of animals which were 
defective in their organization, and in consequence were 
subjected to perpetual pain and misery. Better that a 
thousand successive pairs should have been annihilatedi 
than that one of them should have been suffered to pro- 
duce a race so defective in their structure as to be ia- 
capable of virtue and holiness, and only capable of sio 
and suffering, and, in consequence, destined to people 
to eternity the gloomy abodes of hell ! 

Quite as decisive, in my judgment, is the influence of 
the doctrine of the constitutional corruption of humaa 
nature upon the other main branch of religious duty, — 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," — the datf 
of benevolent feeling and beneficent action towards our 
fellow-men. The possibility of performing this du^ 
aright will depend, in no small degree, on our opinion 
of human nature itself. It makes the greatest difference 
in our feelings towards any individual, whether we 
believe him to be thoroughly malignant, or only occa" 
sionally weak, — whether we suppose his prevailing dis- 
position to be good, and only accidentally led astray, ol 
suppose him to do wrong by settled purpose and deliber- 
ate design. The emotion excited by one is pity ; tb€ 
feeling created by the other is simple indignation. PitJ 
and indignation lead to very different courses of conduct 
If mankind are essentially bad and malignant, then the3 
are restrained within those bounds of decency aD< 
morality which they now observe solely by fear, tb< 
lowest of all motives which lead to good. But if the* 
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prevailing disposition is^towards kindness, justice, truth, 
aod temperance, then they transgress this general law 
ooly when they are overcome by passion and appetite, 
aod are objects of commiseration as well as displeasure. 
Thattlus last is the case, and that the prevailing disposition 
is to do right, is proved by the fact, that all evil acts are 
felt by the person who is guilty of them to be aberration$j 

i that is, departures from that way which his own nature, 
as a whole, points out ; and are afterwards looked upon 
with sincere regret. It is unjust to consider the sin only 
as the indication of nature, and leave out of the account 
the regret which succeeds. 

That the doctrine of the total constitutional corruption 
of the nature of man tends to make men harsh, severe, 
and inexorable to each other, is proved, I think, by 
what has been seen in the movement that has lately 
taken place for the relief and improvement of criminals. 
That movement has risen mainly from the different view 
which has of late been taken of criminals themselves. 
The abhorrence which was once felt for them, the 
^glect with which they were treated, and the despair 
that was felt concerning them, were based upon the 
assumption, that human nature in their case was inlrin- 
sicaJly bad, and therefore incorrigible. The case was 
considered hopeless. All that was to be done, then. 
Was to punish them as a terror to others, and to restrain 

( them from injuring society. 

But of late, another feeling has sprung up. Societies 
kave been formed for the reformation of prisoners, and 

P for their restoration to virtue and to society. On what 
conviction were those societies founded ? On the con- 

j, miction, that in them human nature was not fairly acted 

^ out, but perverted. Sin is a transgression of the law. 
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Independently of revelation, man is a law to himself ; > 
that is, human nature is a law to itself. Human nature^ '^ 
thenj must be, on the wholtj goody if it constituta i 
a law which it is sin to violate. It is felt that sin is a t 
disordered action, not the normaF action of the human k 
system taken as a whole. If it did not transgress k 
some law in the nature of man, it would not be sin. >e 
If it were in accordance with human nature, as a ^ 
whole, it would be no transgression. Sin is felt to be |^ 
disease ; and not only so, it is not an organic^ it is only b 
afunctional derangement. If it were organic, it would ^ 
have been incurable. As it appears in the worst c ^ 
men, it is usually the exception, and not the rule, of theii <^ 
conduct. Many of those who are suffering the harr - 
yet necessary, retribution of the laws, were faithful an. ' 
praiseworthy in many of the relations of life. In a i'' 
majority of the acts of their lives, they were good sons, j- 
good brothers, fathers, neighbours, and friends. But in • - 
some unfortunate hour they were overcome by tempta* y 
tion, and did that, in one unguarded moment, perhaps, J 
which cost them the punishment of years. All mankind 
have sinned, and the difference between one and another 
is only in degree. 

Attempts are made to reform and reclaim such. But 
what is the nature of those attempts ? Means are adopted 
to awaken conscience. But this would be vain, if thers 
were no such thing in them as conscience. Endeavours 
are made to convince them that they have done wrong. 
But this would be useless, unless there were within I 
them a sense of right and justice, which no wrong-doing 
can extinguish. Efforts are made to rekindle their 
good affections, and to direct them to their proper 
objects. But this would be absurd, if they had no good 
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afiections. Religious services are established among 
them, to call into action their devotional feelings. But 
this would be all superfluous, were there no devotional 
feelings within them, or no capacity for devotion to be 
called into exercise. ' In short, the whole discipline is 
directed to call forth and strengthen what is good in 
them, and to enable it to struggle with the evil and 
overcome it. All these enterprises are flat contradic- 
tions to the common hypothesis of the constitutional 
corruption of human nature. They proceed, and are 
based upon, precisely the opposite view of things, — that 
\ bad man is human nature perverted j instead of human 
nature developed. They show, too, that the dogma of 
^jtal native depravity chills all philanthropy, hardens^ our 
;^arts towards our fellow-beings, paralyzes all effort to 
reclaim the erring, and renders us less disposed to obey 
the requisitions of the second table of human duty, 
summarily comprehended in the commandment, ^^ Thou 
shah love thy neighbour as thyself." 

The doctrine concerning human nature is fundamental 
to Theology, because it determines the capacity of the 
. human mind for discovering and ascertaining the truths 
in Theology as well as other subjects. It settles the 
value and reliableness of religious faith. In the applica- 
tion of mathematical science to physics and the arts of 
life, every thing depends on the accuracy of the instru- 
ments. If the mariner were to sail by a needle which 
varied two or three points from the magnetic pole, his 
course would soon be so far wrong, and his reckoning 
so false, that he would be dashed on the rocks, or 
buried in the sands. If an astronomer were to use a 
telescope whose lenses were warped and untrue, he 
Would see the planets wholly distorted and out of place. 
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So, if human nature is, as it is said to be, in ruins, and 
all its faculties disordered and impaired, it has become 
an instrument wholly incapable of ascertaining truth. 
All foundation for reliance on our own judgment is de- 
stroyed, and the only rational position which the human 
mind can take is that of universal doubt, suspense, and 
skepticism. We cannot be certain even that we are 
wrong ; for the knowledge that we are wrong pre- 
supposes the knowledge of what is right. 

Confidence in the rectitude and reliableness of the 
human faculties is the only ground of confidence in 
any thing. I am bound to reverence and love God, 
because he is good. But how am I to know that he is 
good f I must either learn it by the exercise of mf 
own faculties, or I must believe it on the assertion of 
some other person. If my taste is deranged, I cannot 
discern what is bitter and what is sweet. If my nature • 
is in ruins, and my moral faculties are so wrecked that I 
cannot distinguish what is good and what is evil, then 
my conviction that God is good has no certainty, and is 
nothing worth. And if I am incapable of arriving at 
truth by my own powers, I am certainly much more 
incapable of arriving at it through others ; for this 
process involves another and still more difficult exercise 
of the judgment, — whether the person is reliable through 
whom I derive the information. 

The doctrine which is taught concerning human na- 
ture is fundamental to Christianity as a remedial syS" 
tern, Christianity, by the admission of all, is a remedy 
for human sinfulness. Christ came to seek and to save 
that which was lost. Lost, — in what sense ? If man- 
kind are lost in the sense of having a corrupt nature, 
derived from Adam, the mission of Christ did not meet 
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the case. He came too late. He should have corae 
immediately after the Fall, and restored the nature of 
Adam to the state in which it was before the Fall. But 
the Fall of man went on producing its disastrous effects 
for four thousand years. Men were as much lost as if 
no Saviour had been provided. They were bom, 
sinned, and suffered, and then went to eternal per- 
dition . 

And when he came, he did not come prepared to 
remedy the evils of the Fall. The difficulty was in 
man's nature. That required to be restored to its 
primitive rectitude. Christ must have come with a 
power, not only to instruct and to discipline, but to 
change, human nature. Indeed, all his teachings would 
have been in vain, until this preliminary process were 
gone through. He must not only have furnished light 
to those who sat in darkness, but must have restored to 
them the faculty of sight itself. He must not only have 
exhibited truth, but have conferred the power to discern 
and appreciate it. Christ came endowed with miracu- 
lous power, but we never hear of his using it in that 
direction. It would have been no greater exercise of 
supernatural power to change human nature, than to still 
the storm, and raise the dead. 

It is difficult to conceive why the Saviour should have 
been endowed with the power of working miracles in 
attestation of his doctrine, if man, in his natural state, 
were incapable of receiving and being profited by his 
doctrine. His miracles were all wrought in vain, until 
he had performed the preliminary miracle of changing 
human nature itself ; and if that miracle had been 
wrought, the others would have been rendered un- 
necessary. But that no such radical, constitutional 

2 
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change took place id those who were brought in the 
fullest measure under the influence of Christ and his 
religion, is shown by the fact, that the children of the 
most perfect Christian parents exhibit human nature, 
not as it is supposed to have been before the Fall, but 
as it has been known to be since. It is a universal law, 
that like shall produce like, parents beget children in 
their own image. The fact, that the children of the 
most sanctified Christian parents do not differ from 
ordinary humanity, is sufficient demonstration, that 
Clirist and Christianity produce no change in human^ 
nature, no alteration of its elementary type, no sue 
restoration of its constitutional structure to its primitive 
integrity, as is supposed in the common hypothesis o 
the fall of human nature in Adam, and its restoration i 
Christ. 

The doctrine of the constitutional corruption o/* 
human nature is fundamental to Christianity, as it ne- 
cessitates the teaching of other doctrines in connection 
with Christianity J which are wholly subversive of the 
Divine perfections. He who teaches that man by 
nature is ^^ disinclined, disabled, and made opposite to 
all that is good," must, if he teaches that any part of 
mankind are to be saved, preach the doctrine of arbi- 
trary election and reprobation. When a Saviour is 
provided, there h no power to embrace him, unless it is 
supernalurally conferred. Only a part of mankind do 
embrace him, and the reason why they do so is, that 
power is specially conferred on them to exercise faith, 
repentance, and obedience, while it is withheld from the 
rest of those to whom the Gospel is preached. Ac- 
cordingly, that symbol of faith from which I have 
already quoted declares, — " By the decree of God, for 
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the manifestation of his glory, some men and angek are 
predestinated unto everlasting life, and others fore- 
ordained to everlasting death." ^^ As God hath appointed 
tbe elect to glory, so hath he, by the eternal and most 
free purpose of his will, foreordained all the means 
thereunto. Wherefore, they who are fallen in Adam 
are redeemed by Christ, are efiectuaUy called unto faith 
iQ Christ by his Spirit working in due season, are 
justified, adopted, sanctified, and kept by his power 
through faith unto salvation. Neither are any others 
redeemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, adopt- 
ed) sanctified, and saved, but the elect only. The rest 
of mankind, God was pleased, according to the un- 
searchable counsel of his own will, whereby he ex- 
^^Qdeth or withholdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the 
glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass 
^7 and ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sins, 
to the praise of his glorious justice." 

It is to be noted, that it is not pretended that there is 
any reason, in man^ why a portion should be saved and 
not the rest, and as entire an absence of reason why all 
should not be. The contingency of the human will is 
made to be no impediment in either case. It is ex- 
pressly said, in the same S3rmbo), that it is *' out of 
God's free grace and love^ without any foresight of 
faith or good works, or perseverance in either of them, 
or any other thing in the creature, as conditions or 
causes, moving him thereunto." A Being, who, " for 
the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures," 
can pass by and ordain a part of them, by mere 
arbitrary will, to dishonor and wrath, for original sin, 
that is, a sin which they never committed, can never be 
preached as our heavenly Father, for no human father 
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cao be conceived of as so diabolical as to make such a 
distinction among his children. 

Besides, it makes the offers of the Gospel, as far as 
the non-elect are concerned, insincere and deceptive. 
God, through Christ, ostensibly offers salvation to aU, 
but he withholds the power to comply with the terms of 
salvation from the great majority. Preaching is a nullity, 
unless God chooses to carry on a simultaneous and par- 
allel process in the heart of the hearer, — a process which 
the hearer can neither accelerate nor retard, — by which 
his nature is changed and prepared to receive and profit 
by the preached word. Christ said, — " Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest." But that invitation meant nothing to those 
whom God, from all eternity, predestinated to everlasting 
death, and from whom he withheld the influences of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The doctrine concerning human nature is fundamental 
to Theology, inasmuch as it determines our views of th^ 
nature of sin. Tiie Bible defines sin to be " a trans- 
gression of the law." The system of doctrines o: 
which original sin is the foundation adds to this defini- 
tion, and says, that " sin is any want of conformity 
unto^ or any transgression of, the law of God." Thif 
seems to be added and brought in to cover the case qj 
merely possessing a nature that is liable to sin. Bui 
this conforms neither to reason nor justice. The mer€ 
possession of the worst possible nature cannot be sin- 
because it is not voluntary. That which is involuntary 
cannot be sin. Let God make the worst devil in dis- 
position that can possibly be conceived, — he would no^ 
be a sinful being before he had acted. There could b^ 
no guilt in being just what God made him, and it woulc 
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be ao act of the grossest injustice, tyranny, and cruelty 
for God to punish him merely for having the very nature 
which he himself had given him. It would be equally 
unjust to punish him for doing evil, if evil were the only 
thing he was made capable of doing, — if there were no 
good in him, and no capacity of goodness. It is the 
▼ety fact, then, that there is good in man, and the capa- 
city of goodness, which makes his evil actions sin. The 
revealed law of God could have no binding force, unless 
the same law were written on the heart of man. God's 
i^w conamands, ^^ Thou shalt not steal" ; but the very 
word steal would have been unintelligible to him, were 
not the instinct of property woven into the very ele- 
iDents of his being, which teaches him that it is wrong 
to take, without leave, what is the rightful property of 
soother. So, on the other hand, according to our con- 
ceptions of things, the capacity of evil in man is neces- 
sary to the merit of his goodness. 

Character, then, desert, either of blame or praise, is 
^Ae creation of the human mZZ, and cannot precede its 
Zeroise. It is necessary, too, that the will should be 
f^ee, absolutely unbiased, in its choice. Any constraint 
thrown in, on the one side or the other, destroys the 
f^ifoess of the trial. Evil must be suggested at the time 
^f choice, or there is no choice between good and evil, 
^^w this suggestion of evil, this liability to transgres- 
^^^0) this possession of a nature which is exposed to 
temptation and to wrong choice, seems to be the very 
^sence of what is called Original Sin. But when 
lurried out, it defeats and nullifies the hypothesis which 
*^ *s introduced to sustain, and makes the Fall of Adam 
^ have been no fall at all. If the capacity of sin and 
suggestion of evil be Original Sin, then Adam had 

2* 
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Original Sin as much before the Fall as he had after- 
ward. 

He could not have sinned without the capacity of sin, 
nor could he have sinned unless evil had been sug- 
gested to his thoughts, nor even if it had been suggested 
to his thoughts, and no desires arisen, the gratification of 
which became sin. The very circumstances, then, of 
the first sin show that Adam was constituted precisely 
as his posterity are now. If they have Original Sin, so 
had he. 

The doctrine which is taught concerning human na- 
ture is fundamental to Christianity, considered as a 
discipline^ an instrument of educalion, the means of the 
formation of character j and of training up the soul to 
holiness here and to happiness hereafter. If every hu- 
man soul come from the hand of God pure as was 
Adam, without, indeed, any decided character, but capa- 
ble of virtue and holiness, though exposed to temptation 
and sin, then the training for heaven may commence at 
once, or as soon as the faculties are so far developed as 
to enable the child to '' choose the good and to refuse 
the evil." There is encouragement to store its mind 
with Christian knowledge and Christian principles, to 
awaken its devotional feelings by hymns and sacred po- 
etry, to teach it to begin and end each day with prayer, 
to join in public and private worship. There is hope 
that such religious discipline will take effect, — that the 
child, early taught the way in which he should go, when 
he is old will not depart from it, and experience the ful- 
filment of the Divine promise, — " They that seek me 
early shall find me." 

But if human nature is intrinsically and constitution- 
ally bad, '' disabled^ and made opposite to all that is 
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good," I see no encourageraent whatever for the relig- 
ious education of children. I see no consistency what- 
ever in the Sabbath schools and Bible classes which are 
kept up among those who hold the total depravity of 
human nature. No real benefit can be secured by them. 
The difficulty is in their nature. No training can 
change nature, or affect it in the least. If the child 
cannot do any thing toward salvation, then teaching can 
do him no good. If he can do any thing, he is not to- 
tally depraved. If the child can do nothing, his salva- 
tion is just as arbitrary on the part of God after he has 
received a religious education as it was before. 

The doctrine of constitutional corruption, and the 
consequent doctrine of human inability, have not only a 
tendency to discourage parents from making any efforts 
for the religious education of their children, but to de- 
stroy the feeling of moral responsibility in the youngs and 
to produce in them an utter indifference and recklessness 
as to every thing connected with religion. A young 
person educated in that way is tempted to say to him- 
self, — "If every thing that I do is sin, then it is of little 
consequence whether I do one thing or another. One 
thing is certain, that there is more pleasure in one course 
of action than another. I will secure the pleasure at 
any rate, and let the consequences take care of them- 
selves. I cannot change myself, and I am especially 
instructed that I can do nothing which will even ' pre- 
pare myself thereto.' If I am to ' meet with a change,' 
it will be in the course of events over which I have no 
control, and which I can neither hasten nor retard. The 
greatest sinners have become, by the act of Divine grace, 
the greatest saints. Great sinners are, in fact, according 
to the theology to which I listen, the very subjects on 
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which the Divme sovereignty most delights to dispky 
itself. According to this theory, I shall be in no worse 
condition by plunging into the wildest excesses, than by 
leading a sober and moral life. When renewing grace 
comes, I shall be changed. Previous to that, all relig- 
ious acts, and all attention to the subject, are merely 
thrown away." 

Such seem to me to be the legitimate results of 
teaching the doctrme of the constitutional corruption of 
human nature. 

Finally, the doctrine concerning human nature U 
fundamental to the hope of the indefinite progress of the 
human race, through the regenerating power of ChriS' 
tianity. If sin be an organic disease, which is heredi- 
tary and incurable, it will reappear in nearly the same 
forms and the same intensity in the successive genera- 
tions of the human race to the end of time. The future 
history of mankind will be nearly as dead a level as that 
of a tribe of the dumb animals. They will arrive at a 
certain degree of moral attainment, and that a very low 
one, and then they will remain stationary, or, perhaps, 
retrograde, and become indefinitely more corrupt. No 
Millennial day will ever dawn upon the world. 

But if sin be a functional disease, induced upon a 
healthy and well-constituted nature by voluntary abuse, 
then it is under the control of the human will, and with- 
in reach of the remedies which the Gospel provides. 
Every individual will be free from it in proportion to the 
care which is taken of his education, and the care which 
he takes of himself. Each individual has the power of 
perpetual improvement, and, in so far, the control of his 
own destiny. Each generation have the power of edu- 
cating their successors better than the last, and the race 
must have the power of illimitable advancement. 
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That sio is not a fixed, incurable, unchangeable ele- 
ment in human nature, is proved by the diversities of 
condition and moral attainment which have already taken 
place, and which are now exhibited by the different na- 
tions of the earth. In the absence of Christianity, they 
are found in every stage of moral debasement or eleva- 
tion, from cannibalism up to a high state of civilization 
and refinement. Nations have risen from the one to the 
other. By what means ? By culture. By culture of 
what } By the culture of what is good in their na- 
tures. But if human nature be totally corrupt, there is 
nothing good in man to cultivate. If every thing in 
man is bad, then mankind have been civilized, have 
l^een made better, by cultivating that which is bad, 
■"^a palpable absurdity. There is no way in which a 
nation can become civilized, but by the cultivation of 
justice, forbearance, benevolence, some of the highest 
virtues of which human nature is capable. Those vir- 
tues could not be cultivated unless their germs and rudi- 
ments existed in man originally. 

The constitutional corruption of man has, moreover, 
this mark of being an error, that it produces the worst 
effects upon those who are persuaded of it. If you wish- 
ed to fix any tribe or people in a low state of morality 
and civilization, the most eiSectual way you could adopt 
would be to convince them that they were a miserable 
and degraded race by nature, destitute of the average 
capacities of humanity, and more deeply imbued than 
others with all bad propensities, — that is, that they had 
fallen farther in Adam than the rest of mankind. Such 
a people would naturally give themselves up, in despair, 
to ignorance, slavery, and vice. And the first step to- 
wards their elevation would be to disabuse them of their 
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error, and persuade them that they were made for 
something better, that their vices were not constitutional 
and inevitable, but that they constituted a part of God's 
creation in the state in which he first constructed it, 
when he looked upon every thing that he bad made, 
*' and, behold, it was very good." 



DISCOURSE ii: 



HUMAN NATURE RIGHTLY CONSTITUTED. 

^O EVERT THINO THERE IS ▲ SEASON, AND A T^ME TO EVERT 
PURPOSE UNDER THE HEAVEN. — EccIeS. iil. 1. 

There is more wisdom and truth pervading and un- 
^^rtjing this sentence than meets the eye at first glance. 
^^ assumes what must lie at the basis of all rational re- 
"Sion, the essential tightness and integrity of human 
^^ture. " To every thing there is a season." This 
^ 'founts simply to the proposition, that God has made 
'Nothing in vain, — there is nothing superfluous in his 
^orks. Infinite wisdom cannot make any thing super- 
^^ous. If nothing is made wrong and nothing super- 
^^ous, then every thing, in its proper use, is good ; for 
^e very definition of the goodness of any thing is, that 
1^ is well calculated for that particular purpose for. which 
*^ is made. 

Water, for instance, was declared, by some of the old 
^'"eek philosophers and pdets, to be the best and most 
^^cellent of the elements. They were led to say so, 
P^'obably, from its indispensable necessity to animal and 

^Setable life, its power of being removed from place 
^ place, its constituting the sea, which is the highway of 

^^^ons, from its capacity of being drawn up in a mysleri- 
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ous manner into the atmosphere in the shape of vapor, 
and then descending in rain where it is needed, and satis- 
fying a prime want, not only of the vegetable world, but 
of all who breathe the breath of life. It is a wonderful 
element, and, when considered with reference to the pur- 
pose for which it was created, it is perfect. 

Other things were created with the power of develop- 
menty as, for instance, the tree. The first seeds of the 
first trees which God made, contained the elements and 
the laws of that particular species of trees to the end oC 
time. They would continue to produce the same tree, 
each perfect in its kind, for ever. One tree might be 
mutilated by man, or disGgured by disease ; yet it is a uni- 
versal law, that no such accident shall essentially afifect 
the species. That continues the same, and retains all its 
powers and capacities. The oak has strength, the pine 
height and straightness. The apple-tree and most fruit- 
trees are low, spreading, and accessible to man. Thesfe 
characteristics they preserve from age to age unchanged. 
So it is with the various tribes of animals. The first 
pairs of each embodied in themselves, not only the type 
of the physical form of the whole race to the end of the 
world, but the instincts which corresponded to those 
forms, — what element to inhabit, when and where to make 
their dens or build their nests, what food to select ; and 
those which were destined to a migratory life inherited 
a spontaneous desire to flee from the approach of winter, 
and, again, to follow toward the poles the progress of 
spring. 

We have no reason to make man an exception to this 
universal law. We have reason for believing that the 
first pair of mankind bore the same relation to their pos- 
terity that the first pair of every other animal bore to 
theirs. They were perfect humanity, so far as constitu- 
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tiOD was concerned, both physical and mental. No rea- 
son can be given why God should put any thing into their 
constitution which was not good or not necessary, or 
^byhe should have left any thing out that would have been 
good for them or essential to their perfection and happi- 
ness. They might individually pervert their nature, but not 
^sentially change it, so as to transmit a different nature to 
"Jeir posterity from that which they themselves originally 
possessed. God made Adam's children just as much as 
"0 did Adam. Nothing contradictory to this is even 
Glinted in the Mosaic account of the creation. Every 
Aing that God has made is not only good essentially j that 
isj in itself, but good relatively^ adapted in its properties 
to every thing else with which it has any connection. 
Thus it Is with water, air, and earth. Were it not for 
(be atmosphere, the waters of the ocean could never be 
carried over the land. The leaves of plants, like living 
beings, breathe the atmosphere, and without it they could 
not vegetate. There are animals of every variety of 
structure, yet each precisely adapted to the position it 
was intended to occupy, — the fish to the water, and the 
birds to the atmosphere. 

And can we suppose that this system of universal 
adaptation pervades the elements, the animals in all 
their various tribes, and stops short at man, the no- 
blest Work of all, the crown and glory of God's crea- 
tion ? Did not God as clearly foresee the relations in 
which man was to be placed to his fellow-beings and to 
God, as he did that the fish was to swim in water, and 
the bird fly in the air ? Man was created to be ^ moral 
agent. It is not probable that an omnipotent, all-wise 
Being would withhold from him any power or faculty 
which is necessary to a moral agent. Duties must arise 
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out of mutual relations, — as, for instance, the parental. 
God foresaw this relation, and is it credible that be, who 
adjusted the quills of a bird with the greatest possible 
amount of strength and lightness, left the mind of man 
without the power to perceive the parental duties, and 
without the sense of obligation to perform them when 
they were perceived ? 

Man was created with the power of speech. The 
object of speech is the communication of truth. Would 
he create man with power of communicating truth, and 
not give him the sense of obligation to communicate tb^ 
truth alone ? Surely not. 

Again. He created man to possess property, an 
made it essential to the well-being of society, that in 
dividuals should have the power of appropriating eac 
one something to himself. And did he leave this powe 
unguarded by a sense of moral obligation? By n 
means. The same moral sense which teaches me that 
may have property myself, forbids me to invade th 
property of another. " Thou shalt not steal," says t 
Mosaic decalogue. That commandment did not put th 
instinct of property into human nature. If it had no- ^ 
been there, then the word steal would not have been intel -* 
ligible. That commandment, then, was only a ratifica^ 
tion of a law which had existed before in the moral na- 
ture of man. God had made man, in the first place, in 
such a way as to perceive that to take what belongs to 
another without his permission was wrong, and men bad 
called it stealing before the promulgation of the Mosaic 
law. These moral duties of mankind arose, not out of 
arbitrary enactment, but out of the relations which men 
sustain to each other, and God made men to see those 
relations, and feel the obligations which arise out of them* 
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Man is made to desire the possession of various things, 
without regard to their owners. Yet, to check and con- 
trol that desire, God has placed within him the sense of 
justice, which will not suffer him to appropriate what is 
Another's without an uncomfortable sense of guilt. 

It follows, from all these considerations, that man is 
i^dde with precisely those powers and faculties which fit 
him for the place which he is to occupy. The perfec- 
tion of man consists in the proportionate development and 
^^ of all his powers and faculties. Human perfection 
^oes not consist in killing or eradicating any part, prin- 
ciple, desire, or passion of human nature, but in regulat- 
^S them. If any thing within us were evil in itself, it 
c^uld not have come from God, for God can have no 
Purpose in creating that which is evil. Ml evil proceeds 
'f^om the perversion of that which is good. Human per- 
'^ction, too, must be the perfection of the nature which 
^od has given to man, — all its powers and faculties car- 
ried out into their full development and their legitimate 
^ses, it must be human perfection. What that perfec- 
tion is depends entirely upon what human nature is. A 
perfect tree has roots, and branches, and trunk, and 
leaves. There is nothing superfluous about it, — nothing 
Xvhich, if taken away, would leave the tree perfect. 

So it is with man. There is nothing superfluous 
^bout him, — nothing, even those passions which are 
looked upon as evil, which, if taken away, would leave 
humanity perfect. Such, according to all theologians, 
Vi'as the condition of man before the Fall. 

But we are told that human nature was ruined by the 

fall, and became a totally different thing from what it 

Was before. Man then became an exception to God's 

other works. A development of human nature afterwards 
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produced deformity^ not symmetiy. The system of 
checks and balances before established was overthrown, 
and man developed was no longer a man, but a devil. 
And this almost infinite change was suspended on a 
single act of a single individual. Every thing good which 
any one of the race has done, from that day to this, has 
been no act of his own, but the act of God, constraining 
his free agency. Is not this wholly incredible ? Does 
the Bible say any such thing ? We read in the sixth 
chapter of Genesis, after the history of what is called 
the Fall, and before the call of Abraham, and of course 
before any express revelation had been made, (this cir- 
cumstance is material, for it affirmed that all mankind by 
the Fall lost communion with God,) — ** Noah was a just 
man, and perfect in his generations ; and Noah walked 
with God.^^ Now, if human nature had become totally 
corrupt, how could this possibly be ? The word ren- 
dered ''just " has a still wider signification. It is the 
same word which is usually rendered " righteous," and 
comprehends not alone those duties which belong tc 
justice, but the fulfilment of every obligation. Not only 
so, he was " perfect in his generations," fulfilled every 
social obligation, and, moreover, those of piety, for he 
" walked with God" ; he was, in short, a better man than 
ever Adam was, for he fell before the first, and that a very 
trifling, temptation. Taking, then, the result into the ac- 
count, is it not fair to suppose that the moral constitution 
of Noah was as good, to say the least, as that of Adam 
was ? But " Noah was perfect in his generations.'^ 
If his moral sense were corrupt, how could he know 
what perfection was ? and, had he known it, he must 
have hated and shunned, instead of cultivating it. He 
" walked with God." How could this be, if it was 
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his fallen nature to hate God rather than love him ? He 

had nothing but bunaan nature to prompt him, nothing 

but human nature to guide him, and nothing but human 

nature hj which to judge of bis own attainments, and 

yet be "was perfect in his generations." This must 

have been, therefore, the result of a true development 

of human nature, — a result which would follow in all 

cases, if human nature were fairly dealt by. Noah was 

fdiihful to his nature. His contemporaries had been 

^faithful to theirs. This is precisely according to the 

ueclaration of the Scripture concerning that generation. 

For it says, — " And God looked upon the earth, and, 

behold, it was corrupt ; for all flesh had corrupted bis 

way." What can be meant by the word "way" in 

^s connection ? It can mean nothing else than that 

4e way of man, the way which is pointed out by nature, 

^s spontaneously right. There was no especial revela- 

^on then, and the only guide which man had was his 

^^n nature. The only " way " which man then could 

corrupt was that suggested by his own nature. The 

^^ly assertion that he had corrupted it amounts to a 

declaration, that it was right before it was corrupted. 

This rectitude of their nature, as a whole, was the thing 

^hich made, and the only thing which could make, any 

^*^ their actions sin. Sin is the transgression of some 

fnle of right known to the transgressor. The only rule 

of right which man then had was that suggested by his 

°^n nature. That rule must have been a true one, or 

• 

'twould not have been sin to break it. Sin, then, must 
*^^ve been a perversion of human nature ; and if so, 
'^uman nature, as a whole, must be right, and lead to 
"^^t which is right. 

From these principles and premises, the most im- 
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portant conclusions follow as to the nature of ti 
religion. These conclusions enter into all 8pecuhti< 
and affect all life. He who regards human nature 
essentially wrong and corrupt must look ovS of bun 
nature for a standard of right, — must look to revelati< 
Yet how is he to distinguish a true revelation fron 
false one ? He must examine its evidences. This < 
be done only by human reason. It is by reason only t 
the examination can be conducted. But if human nat 
itself be corrupt, then human reason, which is a part 
human nature, must be corrupt too, and its results can; 
be trusted ; and the man knows no more of the clai 
of any thing that professes to be a revelation after i 
amination than he did before. And the only consisti 
course for him to adopt is, to settle down into a perC 
skepticism as to every thing beyond the senses. It I 
been considered, by advocates of all sects and parti 
to be a strong evidence of the truth of revelation, t 
its moral precepts commend themselves to the reas 
and conscience of mankind. But if reason and C( 
science are corrupt, then the coincidence of revelati 
with them is not only no evidence of its truth, but a p 
sumptive evidence against it. A thing cannot be prov 
to be right by agreeing with that which is essentia 
wrong. Paul says, that his " inward man " assents 
the law of God, that it is holy, just, and good ; but t 
is no evidence of its goodness, if that " inward mai 
be itself perverted and corrupt. 

Another practical consequence follows. If nature be 
wrong, then religion must consist in being as unnatural 
possible. And here is the point where principles becoi 
practical by being carried out in real life. A Christ 
is a good man, who acts on Christian principles, and 
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[ good man is human nature developed in its full per- 
fiction. Christianity is not creative, but only disci- 
pliouy. It does not change the essential elements of 
faaman nature, but only quickens some of tbcm, and 
Kgulates others. It does not put the idea of God into 
tbebuman mind. Creation is the revelation of a Crea- 
tor. Revelation only makes tliis idea more clear and 
certain. Revelation does not create and determine the 
nture of duty. Duty depends altogether on the essen- 
tial and original constitution of man. Revelation makes 
thtf more clear and definite, but it does not create duty. 
Nature and revelation are coincident, not contradictory. 
HerelatioD does not create reason, but only confirms 
>nd strengthens it. Revelation does not create con- 
science, but only enlightens and corroborates it. Nature 
IB a concurrent indication of the will of God with revela- 
tioD. It is more certain that every human being conies 
itQmediately from the hands of God, than that any reve- 
lation does. The spontaneous promptings of nature, 
''^ch no other part of nature forbids, are a more 
certain indication of the Divine will, than any written 
divine precept can be. On this supposition, and no 
^r, can the proposition we have selected for a text 
08 true, — " To every thing there is a season, and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven." In the enumera- 
^on of particulars under this general proposition, the 
'^^e man declares that there is a time to dance, as well 
** a time to mourn ; there is a time to weep, and a time 
^ laugh. God has made man to feel and to manifest 
j^ and sorrow. It is a part of human nature to do so. 
^®cause this is a part of the constitution of human nature, 
*tis no evidence that it is right, if human nature itself is 
^ng. Accordingly, those who believe that human 
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nature is wrong, generally believe but one side of these 
propositions. They believe that there is a time to weep 
and mourn, but no time to dance. Mirth and dancing 
may do well enough for children, who are insensible of 
the hard conditions under which they have been brought 
into being. But when they grow up, and become fully 
aware of what a world they live in, and what a God 
they live under, they can dance no more, nor often feel 
disposed to laugh. If human nature be all wrong, with- 
out any power to get right, and to ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the race this world is only the vestibule to 
the dark prison-house of eternal torments, whose inexo- 
rable doors once closed upon the soul, there is no more 
return to the regions of light and blessedness, — theDi 
indeed, there is no time either to laugh or dance. All 
human life is but one time to mourn, — to mourn that God 
has created the world at all. If nature is all wrong) 
then a religious man must assume a manner as iu>- 
natural as possible^ — he must try to be as different from 
others as he can. If mirth is a sin, then he must be 
es))ecially solemn and austere. If people are without 
this special sanctity, and behave naturally, it is the best 
evidence that they are not religious, and still belong to 
the world. If they are without it, how do they let the 
world know that they are religious people ? If that is 
all the religion they have, it is of little consequence 
whether the world know^s it or not. " When ye fast, 
be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance ; 
for they disfigure their faces that they may appear 
unto men to fast. But thou, when thou fastest, anoiot 
thine head, and wash thy face, that thou appear not 
unto men to fast, but unto thy Father which is in secret; 
and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly." 
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Asceticism and sanctimony have no part nor lot lo 
Christianity. Christian perfection is human perfection, 
and human perfection is the full development of human 
nature, just as God made it, and just as he is making it 
every day. 

But in opposition to the views I have given, I may 
be asked if I mean, when I say that every part of human 
nature is good, and leads to good when properly used, — 
I may be asked if I mean to say that there is a time for 
vice, for intemperance, lust, covetousness, and revenge. 
These vices are in the world, and it may be said that 
thejr make part and parcel of it. I answer, that I deny 
that the vices make any part of God's creation, or that 
they result necessarily from any part of it, or its legit- 
uoate use. 
• I begin with intemperance, and I assert, that there i$ 
\ ^hing more artificial and factitious than this vice. The 
^ery drinks which cause intoxication are no product of 
nature. They are a pure invention of man. The sim- 
ple and natural productions of the earth are obliged to 
go through a loathsome metamorphosis in order to gen- 
erate them. And then they are at first distasteful to the 
liuman palate. The appetite for them is wholly morbid. 
I They are not tolerated till nature itself has been cor- 
I rupted and vitiated by abuse. It is said that men easily 
t oecome fond of inebriating drinks. But the very words 
I ^^ become fond," which are used to express the process 
of contracting habits of intoxication, settle the question, 
that there is no natural fondness for stimulating liquors, 
N tliat drunkenness, of all things, is the most wanton 
^d needless departure from the simplicity of nature. 
! After the habit of drinking is formed, man is no longer 
!i ^^ his natural state. Intoxicating drinks are poisons. 
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which immediately create disease of body and 
sion and weakness of mind. Nature has no nati 
petite for poisons. She instinctively rejects and 
them all. There are marks set upon most of 
which make them nauseous to the senses of taste 
smell. Tobacco, the most universal, and perha] 
most pernicious, in the aggregate, of all stimulants, k 
of the most repulsive and offensive of all the poM 
which grow out of the earth. Nature not only refl 
strales, but rebels and struggles, against its use. 

And can it be said that gluttony, the parent of disei 
and pains and woes without number, is the legitin 
result of any dictate of nature ? I think not. The 
imals seldom transgress in this way. Obeying theii 
siincts, they stop at the point where their real wants 
satisfied. Man is an animal, and shaHs with the anii 
in the conservative instinct of stopping at satiety, 
he makes use of his reason, and perverts it, to n 
himself more brutal than the beasts themselves. ' 
proper limit of indulgence is the point where phyi 
health and strength are secured. To secure this, 
taking of food is accompanied with pleasure. Bu 
variety, by condiments, and by stimulating drinks, 
pervert the taking of food to the purpose of mere 
sual pleasure. Nature, thus violated, soon begins 
protest by the most significant tokens, suffering, despt 
ency, sickness, and finally indignantly escapes her 
grading slavery by sudden death. Appetite for food 
intended to sustain life, and thus to minister to the : 
eral and enlarged pleasures of a rational existence, 
it is palpably and grossly abused when it is made to i 
ister to the narrow, animal, and shortlived pleasur 
mere eating. 
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e licentious intercourse of the sexes has afibrded 
iless theme of declamation to tiie asserters of the 
I depravity of human nature. It has been, and still 
uride-spread and most destructive vice. But they 
a calumny who charge it on human nature, as mak- 
le of its constitutional developments. Human na- 
as a whole, has condemned it by applying to it one 
3 most odious and unmentionable epithets, — lust, 
disgustmg and hateful passion to which this epithet 
plied makes no part of human nature as God 'first 
*d it, and as he creates it every day. It is the des- 
.on of the earthly part of the most sacred tie, which 
ntended to bind together in one two human beings 
3 opposite sexes, in the most indissoluble union, a 
which alone can make humanity complete. This 
is the foundation of society ; and to make the 
ation solid and secure, that tie is cemented by the 
3t bonds both of the senses and the soul. When 
jp to this sacred purpose, it causes no shame, no 
eproach, no degradation, no misery. 
it when desecrated and abused, like all things which 
est, it becomes the most fatal and pernicious per- 
on of nature to the individual and to society. It 
IS by destroying all moral force, dignity, and aspi- 
0, proceeds with preventing or breaking up the 
est Divine institution, the sanctity of home and fam- 
ind ends with a total wreck of soul and body. Ac- 
ingly, it is guarded against abuse by some of the 
gest principles of human nature, by self-respect, by 
of shame, and the most solemn warnings of con- 
ice. And can we say, after this, with any lysiice, 
lust makes a part of human nature, or is a n^r e^s^^Y 
t of the human constitution, taken as a wh^i ^ l^Vie 
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very fact, that this vice is so despised, is sufficient proof 
that human nature, with all its imperfections, is coosti- 
tuted above it 

It may be said or thought, that covetouine$8 is a vice 
inherent in the human constitution. We often hear roost 
eloquent dissertations upon the selfishness of mankind. 
Man, it is said, is a selfish animal. All the acts of 
fraud, oppression, and robbery that have ever been per- 
petrated have been appealed to in proof of this assertion. 

Such a definition of man is a libellous misrepresenta- 
tion. It is partial, one-sided, and unjust. With equal 
truth it might be asserted tliat man is a benevolent ani- 
mal, and in proof of it might be alleged tlie thousand 
times ten thousand acts of kindness that are done every 
day, which as far transcend the acts of ill-will, as the 
perfected leaves of the forest outnumber those which fall 
untimely to the earth. What, it may be asked, takes 
care of the multitudes of widows and orphans who are 
thrown each year destitute upon society ? What has 
nursed in their last sickness, and then decently buried, 
the countless millions who now sleep in the bosom 
of the earth ? Man is both selfish and benevolent. 
The duties which he owes himself, and the duties which 
he owes to others, require him to be so. He could 
be neither happy nor useful unless he were both. And, 
paradoxical as it may seem, selfishness is the very 
repository from which benevolence itself derives her 
stores. Without the desire of gain strong enough to 
stimulate enterprise, to nerve exertion, and sustain en- 
durance, there would be no store laid up for the exercise 
of benevolence. 

These principles are placed in human nature, in some 
measure, in antagonism, and are intended to act as checks 
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and balances to each other, under the supervision of the 
intellect. To say that one of them may be indulged at 
the expense of the other, is merely to say that man is 
free and fallible, and is, moreover, a creature of habit ; his 
propensities are strengthened by exercise and weakened 
by disuse. Benevolence itself must be limited by a 
sense of justice and a love of self, otherwise it would 
work out a preponderance of mischief. If the feeling of 
benevolence were so strong as to prompt the giving of 
every thing that was asked, so far from leading to good, 
its exercise would destroy the giver, and operate as a 
bounty to idleness and vice. 

It may be thought, and is sometimes said, that man is 
a revengeful being. At least, revenge is said to be a 
prevailing vice of human nature. I admit that it is a 
vice to which human nature is exposed, but^I deny that 
it is one of its constituent elements. // is a perversion 
of the passion of resentmentj which is a constituent ele- 
ment of human nature, both innocent and necessary. It 
IS necessary to man as a defence, or rather to nerve him 
to resist injury. The irrational animals have it, and for 
the same purpose. It is occasional and transitory, and 
intended to adjust man to a new position, that of repel- 
ling aggression. That it is occasional and evanescent, 
is sure testimony that the disposition of man is prevail- 
ingly good. Were man constitutionally malignant and 
hostile to his fellow-beings, he would not need any such 
special passion as resentment to rouse him to needful an- 
tagonism. And the reason why such an occasional pas- 
sion is necessary is, that the natural, abiding disposition of 
man is peaceful and benevolent. In that mood it would 
be impossible for him to treat the offender in such a man- 
ner as to defend himself and prevent the repetition of the 

4 
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aggression. Still, it may continue too long, and may be 
voluntarily increased to an immoderate degree, and then 
it becomes revenge, and sinful in the sight of God. 
That it may not continue too long, or be voluntarily ag- 
gravated, God has made it to be a painful, and not a 
pleasurable emotion. When the ends of justice are 
secured, it subsides and gradually fades away from the 
mind. 

Finally, it may be asked, with this view of human na- 
ture, how I explain the doctrine of regeneration. What 
explanation is to be given of the stress laid upoti it by 
the Saviour, when he said, ^^ Except a man be born 
again, be cannot see the kingdom of God " ? I answer, 
that the regeneration there spoken of has reference, 
not to nature, but to character and profession. The 
highest end of man is religion. It is absurd to suppose 
that God makes men at first incapable of religion, so 
that it is necessary to make them over again, and amend 
his own work, before it is capable of the very purpose 
for which he made it. To be born of water, is to make 
an open profession of religion. To be bom of the 
Spirit, is to be conformed to the Christian character and 
disposition. To determine how great that change must 
be, we must inquire how far the soul has departed from 
its original innocence and integrity. " Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven." If Christian con- 
version be a return to the moral condition of childhood, 
the doctrine of native and constitutional corruption (tan- 
not be true. Regeneration, in the sense of the New 
Testament, is commencing our moral and spiritual life 
anew, renouncing all the corruptions and perversions 
which we have contracted, and living for duty, for God, 
and eternity. 
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I am asked, perhaps, since I will not admit that hu- 
man nature is depraved, whether I will not allow that it 
is imperfect. I answer, that it receives ah imperfect de- 
velopment in this life, I believe that every human soul 
comes from the hand of God a perfect germ of spiritual 
life and immortality. But it is capable of perversion and 
abuse, and of development in a wrong direction, just as 
trees may become diseased and distorted. Such distor- 
tion and disfigurement do in most, perhaps in all cases, take 
place to some extent. The change which a transition to 
a Christian life produces is to wither and prune away every 
diseased development and monstrous excrescence, and 
then the tree grows up to its destined beauty and prime- 
val symmetry. The cicatrices may long remain, and 
perhaps never become entirely obliterated, but the tree 
will grow for ever in the garden of God. Humanity has 
attained its true and perfect development but once, and 
that was in the person of Christ. Christ is the type of 
perfected humanity. 



DISCOURSE III. 



THE LANGUAGE OF PAUL CONCERNING HUMAN 

NATURE. 

FOR WE KNOW THAT THE LAW IS SPIRITUAL : BUT I AM CARNAL, 
SOLD UNDER SIN. FOR THAT WHICH I DO, I ALLOW NOT : FOB 
WHAT I WOULD, THAT DO I NOT ; BUT WHAT I HATE, THAT DO I. 
IF THEN I DO THAT WHICH I WOULD NOT, I CONSENT UNTO THE 
LAW THAT IT IS GOOD* NOW THEN IT IS NO MORE I THAT DO IT, 
BUT SIN THAT DWELLETH IN ME. FOR I KNOW THAT IN ME (tHAT 
IS, IN MY flesh) DWELLETH NO GOOD THING : FOR TO WILL IS 
PRESENT WITH ME ; BUT HOW TO PERFORM THAT WHICH IS GOOD, I 
FIND NOT. FOR THE GOOD THAT I WOULD, I DO NOT ; BUT THE EVIL 
WHICH I WOULD NOT, THAT I DO. NOW IF I DO THAT I WOULD 
NOT, IT IS NO MORE I THAT DO IT, BUT SIN THAT DWELLETH IN 
ME. I FIND THEN A LAW, THAT WHEN I WOULD DO GOOD, EVIL IS 
PRESENT WITH ME. FOR I DELIGHT IN THE LAW OF GOD, AFTER 
THE INWARD MAN 1 BUT I SEE ANOTHER LAW IN MY MEMBERS, 
WARRING AGAINST THE LAW OF MY MIND, AND BRINGING ME INTO 
CAPTIVITY TO THE LAW OF SIN WHICH IS IN MY MEMBERS. 
WRETCHED MAN THAT I AM ! WHO SHALL DELIVER ME FROM THE 
BODY OF THIS DEATH? I THANK GOD, THROUGH JESUS CHRIST OUR 
LORD. SO THEN, WITH THE MIND I MYSELF SERVE THE LAW OF 
GOD ; BUT WITH THE FLESH THE LAW OF SIN. — RoDQ. VU. 14 -25. 

The writings of Paul are most often appealed to as 
sustaining the commonly received doctrine of the con- 
stitutional corruption of human nature, r— the doctrine that 
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there is nothing good in man by nature, and nothing that 
leads to good ; every thing is evil, and leads to nothing 
but evil. This doctrine I deem to be false and per- 
nicious. It tends to make that revelation of which it is 
taught as making a part essentially incredible. A being 
created with such a nature would be incapacitated for 
moral probation, the very purpose for which man is 
placed in his present state. We are taught by the 
Scriptures, that " a just weight and balance are the 
Lord's." But man is not weighed in an even balance 
between good and evil, if such a preponderating weight 
is thrown into the scale of evil. 

It tends to destroy all confidence in the Divine char- 
acter, and of course to undermine all religion. Injustice 
is the highest moral obliquity. The human mind is so 
constructed as to make it impossible to have any respect 
for a moral being who is essentially unjust. It tends to 
discourage all religious endeavours, by producing the 
impression that all endeavour is vain. A change in man's 
nature becomes a prerequisite to any successful religious 
action. No man can feel any obligation to change his 
nature, for he knows that it is utterly impossible. Those 
who are taught that by nature they can do notliing but 
sin, will sin on without much compunction. 

But it is said that this doctrine is taught by Paul. 
The longest and most explicit passage in his writings 
which refers to this subject, I have just recited. I now 
intend to analyze it, and find out what it teaches. 

Paul was discoursing to converted Jews, who were in 
a transition state from Judaism to Christianity and who 
wished still to adhere to the laws of Moses, on the su- 
periority of Christianity to Judaism, as the means of 

producing a holy life. The law, he says, rather deep- 

4* 
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ened the consciousness of sin, than provided a remedy 
for it. The man who lived under it felt all the weight 
of sin derived from the convictions of conscience, be- 
side the superadded authority of the Divine law. The 
law offered no additional motive to obedience corre- 
sponding to the intenser sense of guilt which sin produced 
under it. It was merely authority. Christianity, on the 
other hand, though stricter, as a law, than the law itself, 
furnishes additional motives to obedience, in the immor- 
tality which is assured by Christ's resurrection. 

Paul calls Christianity a law, as well as Judaism. 
What are the conditions which render the proposition of ' 
a law to* man just and reasonable, as well as necessary ? 
Man must have the intelligence to understand it, the 
moral faculty to perceive its justice and obligation, and 
freedom of choice to obey or disobey. The proposi- 
tion of a law supposes temptations to do wrong, or a law 
would be unnecessary. There must be temptations 
without, and desires within to correspond to those temp- 
tations. It does not imply that there is any thing wrong 
in the desires themselves, or that there was any desire 
created within man merely to lead him astray, or any 
temptation placed without him merely to tempt him by 
improperly exciting his desires. All desires are intend- 
ed to be gratified under certain conditions. All outward 
things were intended to be enjoyed in certain circum- 
stances. Law is nothing more nor less than the con- 
dition under which the desires are to be gratified. Rea- 
son and conscience are the natural law which God has 
prescribed for the gratification or the denial of the de- 
sires. Revelation is a confirmation of this law. 

We will take an example, which the Apostle has 
given us, — " Thou shalt not covet." This does not 
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forbid the desire of possession and enjoyment. That 
would make God contradict himself, for nothing can be 
more certain than that God has implanted desires in man. 
They are necessary to his existence, and they corre- 
spond to his ^ants. Were they annihilated, or were he 
forbidden to indulge them, he would perish. All action 
would instantly cease, and the race would become ex- 
tinct. The commandment is not ^^ Thou shalt not de- 
sire," but Thou shalt not desire under certain conditions, 
" that which is thy neighbour's." The desire and 
instinct of property which lead men to seek property, 
to labor for it, and appropriate it, must teach them to 
respect the property of others. 

The law of property, which is indistinctly shadowed 
forth in the very constitution, the instincts, and the moral 
sense of human nature, is embodied in a formula of words, 
which makes it more striking and evident, — '' Thou 
shalt not covet." Nothing in all revelation can exceed 
the deep wisdom of this precept. It is worthy of its 
Divine original, for it strikes at the root of a large class 
of social wrongs, and seals up the very fountain from 
which they spring. It does not say barely. Thou shalt 
not commit the wrong, but Thou shalt not indulge the de- 
sire from which the wrong proceeds. " Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life." 

The desires, the passions, and the appetites, then, 
making a part, and a necessary part, of human nature, 
when indulged without the bounds and beyond the 
bounds prescribed by reason, conscience, and the moral 
sense, and to the Jew by the law of Moses, lead man to 
sin, or rather that indulgence is sin. These two parts 
of man, not only in Scripture, but in profane literature, 
are described as antagonistic to each other. They are 
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called the flesh and the tpirit^ and are represented as 
struggling with each other for the mastery of man and the 
control of his actions. This representation is of course 
figurative, and is not literally true, nor strictly philo- 
sophical. The body is not strictly the source of all evil 
and temptation to man, nor the mind the source of all 
good. Inordinate ambition, which is the desire of ex- 
cellence and of possession carried to excess, resides in 
the mind, and is as liable to lead a man to do wrong as 
the appetites which take their rise in the body. Envy, 
which is a corruption of the desire of excellence, re- 
sides also in the mind. Yet such was the phraseology 
which Paul adopted, £^nd it was sufficiently accurate and 
understood at the time at which he wrote. 

In the extract which we are about to analyze, the 
Apostle divides himself into two parts, the flesh and the 
mind ; by the flesh meaning those desires, appetites, and 
passions which, when improperly indulged, lead man to 
sin ; and by the mind or spirit, that which restrains the 
desires, appetites, and passions, and prompts man to 
that which is good and right. At one time he identifies 
himself with one part of his nature, his passions and ap- 
petites, at another with his mind or spirit. 

'' The law," says he, " we know is spiritual.'' The 
law is wholly on the side of that which is good. " But," 
says the Apostle, '' I am carnal, sold under sin." By 
this he means to say, that he does not wholly obey the 
law of right which he recognizes as divine, but sometimes 
identifies himself with the passions and appetites, and 
obeys them, acts them out, and thus becomes, for the 
time being, carnal, the slave of sin. But even this lan- 
guage, strong as it is, does not assert or imply that hu- 
man nature, as a whole, is on the side of evil, for the 
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phrase *' sold under sin" is equivalent to " being lo 
slavery to sin." Sin would be no state of slavery, if 
human nature itself, as a whole, were on the side of 
evil. There would be no restraint from its commission, 
for there would be nothing to restrain what is evil. A 
slave follows not his own will, but the will of another. 
If slavery be a state of sin, then freedom must be a 
state of virtue. This expression, then, so far from prov- 
ing human nature, as a whole, to be on the side of evil, 
proves precisely the reverse. In sin, it is in a state of 
slavery. 

This is confirmed by the next sentence, — " For that 
which I do, I allow not." This of course cannot be a 
universal proposition, for it was written by Paul long 
after his conversion to Christianity, when he was leading, 
on the whole, a holy life. He means to speak of him- 
self as still imperfect. It cannot refer to all his actions, 
but to those which were still sinful and indefensible. He 
continues : — " For what I would, that I do not ; but what 
I hate, that do I." Is this consistent with the theory 
that human nature, as a whole, is on the side of evil ? 
So far from it, the Apostle says that he hates the very 
evil that he does. And does not the Apostle's experi- 
ence coincide with that of every child of Adam ? Do 
not reason and conscience condemn and abhor sin, at 
the very moment of its commission ? How otherwise 
could it be sin, if it were done with the approbation of 
the whole of man's nature ? " If then I do that which I 
would not, I consent unto the law that it is good. Now 
then it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in 
me." 

According to this representation,, so far from the 
whole of Jiis nature being evil, that which he calls him- 
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self is distinct from sin, and separable from it. Sin, or 
what leads to sin, in bim, bis passions and appetites, 
usurp a control wbicb does not belong to tbem. But so 
roucb is wbat be calls ^^ bimself " opposed to sin and all 
its doings, tbat be is bardly blamable for wbat he does 
when under its control. ^^ It is no longer I tbat do it, 
but sin tbat dwelletb in me." 

But although be permanently identifies bimself with 
reason and conscience, yet, when be does wrong, he 
practically identifies himself with the passions and appe- 
tites. He goes on to do so in his argument, to the 
exclusion of reason and conscience : — " For I know 
that in me (tbat is, in my flesh) dwelletb no good 
thing." Had the Apostle left out the explanatory 
parenthesis, "(tbat is, in my flesh,)" be would have 
contradicted bimself, for be bad just said that his 
better self was utterly opposed to sin. But when under 
the control of the passions and appetites, they force 
him to do things against his judgment, and prevent his 
doing that good which reason and conscience suggest. 
" For to will is present with me ; but bow to perform 
that which is good, I find not. For the good that I 
would, I do not ; but the evil which I would not, that I 
do. Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelletb in me." Here the idea is 
repeated in still stronger terms, that his better self is op- 
posed to sin, and that sin makes no part of that better 
self. This representation would be utterly false, if hu- 
man nature, on the whole, were on the side of evil. " I 
find then a law, that when I would do good, evil is pres- 
ent with me. For I delight in the law of God after th 
inward man,^^ Can this be said of a being wholly de- 
praved, loving all that is evil, and hating all that is good, 
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— that he delights in the law of God after the inward 
man ? '' But I see another law in my members, war- 
ring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in my members. O 
wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? " Here is the same idea of captivity 
repeated. The soul is in a state of captivity when in 
a state of sin. Could this be so, if sin were congenial 
to the human soul ? If sin were congenial to the soul, 
then the soul would be in the state of the greatest free- 
dom when in a state of sin. " But I see another law in 
my members, warring against the law of my mind." 
What stronger declaration could there be made, that the 
law of the mind is essentially good ? The evil that he 
complains of is, not that his nature is all evil, but that 
the law in his members, the passions and appetites, are 
sometimes too strong for the law of his mind, which is 
reason and conscience. 

Now, all these evils of which the Apostle complains 
are incident, not to a nature wholly evil, but to a state 
of probation. He complains that, when he would do 
good, evil is present with him. But if it were not so, 
he could not be in a state of probation. If evil, as well 
as good, were not suggested every time we are called 
upon to do a moral act, there could be no choice be- 
tween good and evil, the very condition which consti- 
tutes any act virtue. The absence of temptation is the 
absence of virtue ; and had we not desires, passions, and 
appetites, which, when improperly indulged, lead to sin, 
and objects without us to excite those passions, desires, 
and appetites, this would not be a state of discipline, — 
virtue would be impossible. What is the virtue of 
temperance } It is the restraint of the appetites from 
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excess. But temperance supposes the presence of temp- 
tation. In the absence of temptation, temperance is no 
virtue. He who habitually yields to temptation be- 
comes a slave. And that is the kind of captivity and 
slavery into which all the appetites are continually liable 
to bring man. Patience is a virtue. But it consists in 
enduring trials and calamities with calmness and resigna- 
tion. But the trials and calamities are necessary to its 
very existence. It could not exist as a virtue, were 
there not a possibility of falling into irritability and de- 
spondence. Benevolence is a virtue, but it would not be 
had it no antagonist principle to struggle against it, — 
were there no such thing as inordinate self-love. Neither 
would any degree of self-love be a sin, were there no 
such principles in man as benevolence and a sense of 
justice, to define the limit where excess begins. Re- 
venge would be no transgression, were there not in man 
a conscience to inform him when just resentment passes 
over into gratuitous malice. Every virtue must neces- 
sarily have over against it a corresponding vice. This 
antagonism of temptation and resistance itself constitutes 
a state of trial. As Paul has elsewhere expressed the 
same meaning, '^ The flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh, so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would." 

Such was Paul's experience, and such is the experi- 
ence of every human being in a state of probation. And 
all this phraseology proves, not that human nature, as a 
whole, is evil, but that there are parts of it which may 
lead to evil. This phraseology shows, that man's judg- 
ment and moral feeling are on the side of good, but he 
is sometimes tempted to do wrong. Paul declares that 
the eflect of the Mosaic law on him had been, to quicken 
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conscience, but not to make it entirely predominant ; 
though hts account of his own actual sinfulness under 
the law must be modified by what he says in another 
place/ when standing on his trial before the Jewish coun* 
cil : — " Men and brethren, I have lived in all good con- 
science before God until this day." Notwithstanding, 
then, the difficulties which Paul represents himself to 
have encountered, as a moral being, even under the law, 
they were difficulties not insuperable, but such as had 
been overcome. However strong the law of sin, which 
was in his members, he had obeyed the law of his mind, 
which led him to good. However evil might have been 
present with him, when he would do good, as it must be 
suggested to every moral agent in a state of probation, 
he had done the good and refused the evil, for ^^ he had 
lived in all good conscience before God." Paul's 
whole life had been a contradiction of the doctrine of 
the corruption of human nature, and of human inability 
to any thing that is good. The only thing with which 
he ever reproached himself was having persecuted the 
Church ; and this, he says, he did ignoranlly, not know- 
ing that Jesus of Nazareth was the true Messiah. 

The key of the whole passage is found in the next 
sentence. After saying, " O wretched man that I am ! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? " he 
exclaims, " I thank God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." That is, I thank God, that through Christ I am 
enabled to do what I could not do, or so well do, by the 
light of nature, or by the Judaic law, that is, I am able 
to subdue the passions and appetites, and live according 
to the law of the mind, as he explains it a few senten- 
ces below: — " For what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh, God, sending his own 
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Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin con- 
demned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the law 
might be ful&lled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit." Christ and Christianity hav^ been 
more efficacious than the Mosaic law in producing the 
very righteousness which the law requires. 

Here, then, we perceive that the Apostle has been dis- 
coursing upon natural conscience and the Judaic law, not 
absolutely, but comparatively. He does not wish to say, 
that they are nothing or powerless, but are immeasurably 
assisted by Christianity, which is precisely the fact. The 
example and the teaching of Christ make it infinitely 
plainer what duty is, and life and immortality brought to 
light by his resurrection add greatly to the strength of 
the motives which induce us to do our duty. He could 
not have meant to disparage human nature, and assert 
that, as God makes it, it is incapable of moral action 
and incapacitated for a state of probation, for he express- 
ly says, that " the Gentiles do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law." Such an assertion would affirm that 
ninety-nine hundredths of the human beings whom God 
sends into the world are unfitted for the very purpose 
for which they were created, a preparation for another. 
It is admitted on all hands, that the heathen can sin^ 
when they choose to violate the law written on their 
hearts, and are punished for it. If they choose to obey 
that law, will not a just God reckon their conduct vir- 
tue, when its opposite would have been sin ? To con- 
stitute men capable of sin, but incapable of virtue, is the 
very essence of tyranny. 

Neither could he have meant to say, that the only ef- 
fect of the Mosaic law was to make mankind more sinful, 
that it increased the light under which they sinned, with- 
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out increasing their power to resist temptation. For 
under that supposition it would have been impossible to 
account for the eminent attainments of the saints in the 
Old Testament, so far surpassing the attainments of the 
most virtuous pagans. Under that supposition his own 
blameless life would have been utterly unaccountable* 
For the Mosaic law, inefficacious as it was, had enabled 
him to live " in all good conscience before God." He 
means to say merely, that they are both imperfect when 
compared with Christianity. And does not every re- 
flecting Christian assent to that proposition ? Where 
should we have been without Christianity ? There is no 
reason for believing that the Northern nations of Europe, 
from which we sprung, would ever have been any better 
than they were before the introduction of Christianity. 
Christ was their salvation, as he is ours. 

And the Jew, what has become of him ? His relig- 
ion is entirely outgrown in the progress of the world. 
Judaism was merely a preparation for Christianity, and 
those who still adhere to it are retarded, rather than 
helped onward, in the career of improvement. 

The present state of the world is proof of the precise 
point which the Apostle asserts and maintains, the im- 
mense advantage of Christianity in making man good and 
holy. In the heathen state, which is not the state of 
developed humanity, but of immature, partially devel- 
oped humanity, the passions and appetites are exercised 
out of all proportion to the moral faculties, and in the 
pagan the Divine image is, in a great measure, obscured. 
The remnant of God's ancient people still adhere to rites 
and ceremonies, and are but partially sanctified by what 
is spiritual in their law. And Mahometanism, a religion 
which has borrowed some of the most essential features 
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of Judaism and Christianity, is a great adirance on Pa- 
ganism. But tbey both want the high ideal of Chris- 
tianity, — what is called, in the peculiar language of Paul, 
^^ the spiritual law of life in Christ Jesus." His having 
been sent in the likeness of smful flesh, and without sin, 
has made known to us better than ten thousand verbal 
laws what is the true glory and excellence of our nature. 
And his resurrection from the dead ^^ hath begotten us 
again to a lively hope of an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away." When, therefore, 
we are victorious over temptation, and are delivered from 
the dominion of the senses by him, we have the same 
reason to " thank God, through Jesus Christ." 

In interpreting the language of Paul, such as we have 
been considering in this discourse, there are certain rules 
of criticism which must ever be kept in view. The 
most important is, that there is an essential diflerence 
between the language of logic and the language of rhtt' 
oric^ the language of the understanding and the language 
of the heart. The language of logic and of the under- 
standing is literal and precise. The language of rhetoric 
and of the affections is figurative, and often exaggerated. 
The feelings immediately excite the imagination, and the 
imagination enlarges or diminishes things to suit its own 
purposes, or casts over every thing a prismatic coloring. 
Earnest conviction endeavours to impress itself on others 
by making use of strong expressions. Allowance, there- 
fore, must always be made for imaginative and rhetorical 
language. This precaution is especially necessary in 
deducing religious doctrines from the Bible. There is 
scarcely any thing, however extravagant, which may not 
be deduced and maintained from the sacred Scriptures 
by the literal interpretation of figurative language. This 
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is, in fact, the real source of most of the unreasoDable 
and revolting dogmas which have been promulgated in 
the Christian Church. 

Even the language of the Saviour is capable of this 
species of perversion, and has actually been thus per- 
verted. " This is my body," said he of the bread oT 
the Eucharist, and straight the doctrine was maintained, 
that the bread was literally his flesh, and the absurdity 
follows, that he held his own flesh in his hands, while his 
body was yet whole and unbroken. " This is my 
blood," said he of the wine which he gave to the dis- 
ciples, before one drop had flowed from his veins. And 
yet it is maintained, that the contents of that cup were 
literally his blood. Salvation has been made to depend 
OD believing both of these propositions. 

Many of his most touching discourses exhibit the same 
use of figurative language. ^' I am the good shepherd : 
the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep." "I 
am the resurrection and the life." 

There are, too, instances in his teaching of rhetorical 
exaggeration. *'If any man come to me and hate not 
his father, and mother, and wife, and children, and breth- 
ren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple." This might be literally interpreted, and a 
catechism might be constructed, drawn from such rhe- 
torical exaggerations of the Scriptures, one question of 
which should be, " What is the first and most indispensa- 
ble Christian duty? " And the answer derived from this 
text might be subjoined, — '' The first Christian duty is 
to hate father, and mother, and wife, and children." An- 
other question of such a catechism might be, "What is 
man's condition in this world ? " And a corresponding 
answer might be given, — "The condition of man in this 

5* 
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world is ODe of almost unmingled misery." And the 
proof-text might be taken from the fourteenth chapter of 
Job : — ^^ Man that b bom of a woman is of few days, 
and full of trouble." Would this be a fair account of 
the Scriptural representation of human life ? Is no al- 
lowance to be made for rhetorical exaggeration ? In 
interpreting this text, ought it not to be taken into con- 
sideration by whom it was spoken, and under what cir- 
cumstances ? — by a man in the very depth of affliction, 
reduced to abject poverty from the possession of prince- 
ly affluence, having just buried all his children, and 
being covered, moreover, from head to/oot with a loath- 
some and painful disease ? Would it be just to God to 
make this the only Scriptural representation of our con- 
dition in this world, and leave out all those cheerful and 
gladdening descriptions of the present scene of things in 
which the Scriptures abound ? Would it be consist- 
ent at all with common candor to make the lamentations 
of Job the true picture of human life, and pass over in 
silence such grateful acknowledgments as are found in 
the one hundred and third Psalm ? — " Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits : who forgiv- 
eth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; 
who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who crowneth 
thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies ; who satis- 
fieth thy mouth with good things ; so that thy youth is 
renewed like the eagle's." 

So the character of God might be represented as any 
thing but amiable, by quoting only those passages of the 
Scriptures which speak of the necessary discipline which 
he exercises in the government of his creatures. " Foi* 
I, the Jjord thy God, am a jealous God." " For our 
God is a consuming fire." '' It is a fearful thing to fall 
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into the hands of the living God." If these were the 
only passages which describe the character of God, our 
hearts might well be filled with terror and dismay. But 
such passages are few and far between, and when they 
occur they admit of an explanation consistent with the 
Divine perfections. If any thing can be proved from 
the Scriptures, it is the infinite benignity of the Divine 
character. " God is love." " The earth is full of the 
goodoess of the Lord." And even amidst the awful 
manifestations of Sinai, God proclaimed himself, '^ The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suf- 
feriog, and abundant in goodness and truth." 

These principles of interpretation are to be applied to 
the language of Paul. If we did not apply them, we 
should make him commit a great injustice towards his 
own character, as we should towards human nature. He 
calls himself '' the chief of sinners." In another place, 
he says that he is " the least of all the Apostles, 
and not worthy to be called an Apostle." And yet 
the same Paul stood up in the presence of the supreme 
council of his nation, of which he had once been a 
member, and declared before his former associates, 
" Men and brethren, I have lived in all good con- 
science before God until this day." On another occa- 
sion, he writes to the Corinthians, " I suppose I was 
not a whit behind the very chiefest Apostles." The 
only rational way of reconciling these apparently con- 
tradictory passages is to consider the first as rhetorical 
and emotional exaggerations, produced by his deep re- 
gret for having persecuted the Church. 

The same principles, I have no doubt, are to be ap- 
plied to the language of Paul concerning human na^ture in 
his Epistle to the Romans. It is rhetorical and emotion- 
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al, and therefore admits of exaggeration. The Epistle 
is a persuasive address to the converts from Judaism and 
paganism to Christianity, in the church at Rome. The 
object is to show them that they both stood in need of 
the Gospel. He says many things in disparagement of 
the Mosaic law. By some expressions, we should be 
led to believe that he considered the Jewish dispensa- 
tion a positive injury to the world, that its only efTect had 
been to increase human guilt* ^^ Because the law work- 
eth wrath, for where no law is, there is no transgression." = 
The Jews would seem rather to be pitied than envied, for 
having received such a gift. But he means no such i 
thing, for he says in another place, " What advantage, I 
then, hath the Jew, or what profit is there in circum- 
cision ? Much every icay ; chiefly^ because that unto 
them were committed the oracles of God^ \ 

So, in describing the condition of the Gentile, or the e 
man whose only law is that which is written on the heart, b 
the Apostle must be allowed the same latitude of rhetor- p 
ical exaggeration. He must be allowed to describe the i 
great difficulty of obeying the law of natural conscience 
— when there is another law in the members warring 
against the law of the mind — in glowing colors, when 
it is to be contrasted with the condition of the Christian 
who possessed the Gospel, " the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus, which makes us free from the law of 
sin and death*" 



DISCOURSE IV, 



ARGUMENT FOR THE RECTITUDE OF HUMAN NA- 
TURE DERIVED FROM THE STRUCTURE OF UNI- 
VERSAL LANGUAGE. 

YEA, AND WHY EVEN OP YOURSELVES JUDGE YE NOT WHAT 18 

^ RIGHT ? — Luke xii. 67. 

I INTEND, from these words of the Saviour, to purr 
sue an inquiry in which we have been some time en- 
gaged, as to the moral structure of human nature, the 
power of distinguishing right from wrong, the moral 
feeling with which right and wrong are viewed, and the 
power which men suppose themselves to possess of 
choosing between them and the responsibility upon which 
they are conscious of acting every day of their lives. 

Much light, I believe, will be thrown upon this sub- 
ject by a consideration of the structure of universal lan- 
guage. The universal language of mankind is the best 
exponent of what they find in their own .constitution. 
Languages were formed by those who had no theories 
to support, either metaphysical or theological, by those 
who never heard of the doctrine of original sin, who 
were unpledged to any theory of the fall of Adam, and 
who never heard of Adam himself. \ 

The structure of universal language on this subject 
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is the best evidence, because it is wboUj incidental and 
undesigned. What testimony does it bear as to the fact, 
that man, since the Fall, is created averse to all gpod, 
and inclined to all evil ? The universal structure of 
language is the best evidence upon the subject, for '^ it 
is out of the abundance of the heart that the mouth 
speaketh." Language is the expression or declaration 
of the impression that outward things make upon the 
senses of man, and upon the moral nature within, and of 
the results of reflection upon them. There is a corre- 
spondence among all languages, because human nature is 
everywhere the same, and the relations of man to man, 
and to external things by which he is surrounded, are the 
same. Every language has words for cold and heat, for 
square and round, for bitter and sweet, for father and 
mother, for sister and brother, because these things are 
universal. So every language has words for truth and 
falsehood, for justice and injustice, for virtue and vice, 
for mercy and cruelty, for gratitude and ingratitude, for 
fidelity and treachery, for selfishness and benevolence. 

The existence of the words cold and heat^ light and 
darkness^ square and rounds bitter and sweety are dem- 
onstrations that all mankind have senses, sight, feeling, 
taste. So the existence and universality of the terms 
which indicate the moral qualities of actions, right and 
wrongs just and unjust, good and bad, are a demonstra- 
tion equally strong of the existence and universality of a 
moral sense, which discerns certain moral qualities in 
actions. One action is pronounced good, and another 
bad. 

How does this great fact agree with the theory, that 
human nature was wrecked by the Fall, and is now in 
ruins ? The structure of universal language demon- 
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strates that the moral faculty survived the ruin, whatever 
it might be, aod is still active and discriminatiog, per- 
forms its appropriate office of informiog man what is 
good and what is evil, what is right and what is wrong, 
what is meritorious and what is blameworthy. 

We are told, that by the Fall man lost his congenU' 
ality to that which is good, and his repugnance to that 
which is evil, and became by nature better pleased with 
that which is evil, and averse to that which is good* 
This whole theory is directly contradicted by the very 
structure of language. It can be true on no other sup- 
position, than that all mankind had conspired to fonn 
languages directly contradictory to their moral constitu- 
tion, to call that evil which is agreeable to their moral 
sense, and that good which is repugnant to it. Such a 
universal conspiracy is just as incredible as a universal 
conspiracy to call that bitter which the human palate 
pronounces sweet, and that sweet which the human ' 
palate pronounces bitter. 

Had such a change in human nature taken place, that 
that which is good afterwards seemed to be evil, and that 
which is evil seemed to be good, then the law of human 
nature itself is changed^ for we can go no deeper than 
what seems to us. What seems to us must be taken to 
be reality, and in the absence of revelation, human na- 
ture is its own law ; our constitution is the only way in 
which God makes known his will to us. We cannot be- 
lieve otherwise than that our senses make a true report 
to us of outward things, nor can we believe otherwise 
than that our moral sense makes a true report to us of 
things which relate to right and wrong. We can be 
obliged only to go according to appearances, because 
God made our senses, and made it impossible for us to 
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distrust them, and he made our moral sense, and made 
it impossible for us to distrust that. Human nature^ 09 
it now Uj is our law^ and not human nature as it was be- 
fore the Fall, if there ever was such a thing. What 
seems to us to be good we must take to be good, and 
what seems to us to be evil we must- take to be evil. 
As far as we are concerned, it makes no difierence 
whether human nature was changed by God or Adain 
or not, if it has been changed, and the laws which were 
previously applicable to it are not applicable now, for 
human nature is its own law. Sin is the violation of a 
law, the law given to the being who transgresses it. In 
the absence of revelation, human nature itself is the only 
law which man has. It is that which points out some 
things as right and others as wrong. If human nature 
was changed by the Fall, then the human nature which 
now is is man's law, and not the human nature which 
existed before the Fall. If evil has become good, and 
good evil, there is no help for it. Man must obey the 
law of that nature which God has given him, and not that 
nature which a remote ancestor lost. 

Revelation is no remedy for the evil of the Fall, even 
if there was such a thing and it consisted in the depra- 
vation of human nature, if revelation makes known a 
higher law than that which corresponds to nature in its 
present state. A law, to be just, must be commensurate 
with that nature to which it is proposed, and of which it 
is required. Revelation cannot alter nature. What 
man wants, if his nature is fallen, is not a higher law, — 
that only increases his difficulty, — but a restoration of his 
nature to that condition in which it was before the Fall. 
Then a higher law would be just and proportionate to 
his nature. 
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If sin arise from a defect io nature, then revelation is 

no cure for it, for revelation cannot change nature. But 

if sin be an abuse of nature, then revelation may be a 

remedy for it. In one case it depends on the will of 

maD, and in the other case it does not depend upon it. 

No man by force of will can change his nature, but a man 

may by the force of will cease to abuse his nature. , 

And this is precisely what revelation induces him to do. 

If there were such an impediment in human nature as 

the doctrine of original sin asserts, then revelation would 

be in vain, for there would be no power of rising to the 

level which revelation proposes. It would be as vain as 

to command man to ascend to the clouds without wings, 

or to avoid death, being created mortal. 

I trust that I have made it clear that the structure of 
universal language proves the universality of a moral 
sense, and moral perception of the difference between 
what is right and what is wrong, that these percep- 
tions were not destroyed by the Fall, that they consti- 
tute the natural law of human nature, and if they were 
impaired, they would still, in their imperfect state, con- 
stitute the law of human nature, because they would be 
commensurate with its powers. 

If any further proof were wanted of this, it would be 
found in the relation of language to revelation. Reve- 
lation did not create language. It used the language 
previously in existence. At the first call of Abraham, 
we read that God said to him, — " T am Almighty God. 
Walk before me, and be thou perfect." Consider what 
this language implies. What could Abraham under- 
stand by the word ^^ perfect ^^ 9 How could he know 
what perfection was ? There was no written law at that 
time, and perhaps writing was unknown. The only per- 

6 
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fection which Abraham could know was that which 
reason, conscience, and experience had revealed to him. 
** Even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ? " said 
the Saviour. On another occasion God says of him, — 
^^ I know him that he will command his children and his 
household after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord to do justice and judgment." What is iipplied in 
this ? Certainly that Abraham and his offspring would 
know the way of the Lord, and what justice and judg- 
ment were, by the natural powers of their own minds. 
If special revelation were necessary to teach men this, 
then all mankind not living under the light of revelation 
would not have been in a state of probation. 

We have the Christian revelation, not in the Hebrew, 
the ancient language of the people of God, but in the 
Greek, a language which was formed by a nation of bar- 
barians while wandering in the forests of southeastern 
Europe. The Old Testament itself, two centuries be- 
fore, had been translated into the same language. There 
is no want in the Greek of words to express every He- 
brew idea relating to religion and morality. The very 
words of our text, which express Christ's judgment of 
the natural powers of man, originated centuries, perhaps 
a thousand years, before, among the forests or the islands 
of Greece. The word rendered " right " literally 
means just. How could that word have come into ex- 
istence in the Greek tongue, were there not in human 
nature the natural perception of justice ? The existence 
of that word in all languages is just as necessary and in- 
evitable as the words night and day^ tohite and blacky 
because it expresses a quality of actions of which the 
mind has an intuitive perception. 

But one more branch of the subject remains undis- 
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cussed. It may be said that the FaU, although it did not 
destroy the moral perceptions of human nature, destroy* 
ed its balance, and gave the tendencies to evil a fatal 
preponderance. Man, before the Fall, was placed in an 
equal balance, with an equal inclination to good and evil, 
so that by a mere exercise of free will he might choose 
one or the other. By the Fall, a change took place in 
his nature, so that there is since a constitutional rtfug^ 
nance to every thing that is good, and a hve for every 
thing that is bad. This proposition we have already 
refuted by an analysis of the structure of universal lan- 
guage, in which we showed that all the vices had, in the 
very names which men have given them, the stamp of 
their reprobation,, and the virtues names signifying their 
approval. There is another demonstration. All lan- 
guages have words in them which signify, not only vir- 
tues and vices, but good men and bad men. And good 
men and bad men derive their characters, not from their 
natures, but their actions. If all men were bad by na- 
ture and constitution, then, without a miracle, there could 
be no good men. in the absence of a revelation. Yet 
mankind in all ages and nations testify to the existence of 
good men. Nay, it is expected by society oi every man 
to be good, and the demand is not thought unreasonable; 
every man is thought very culpable if he is not good. 
Who are his judges ? Those who possess the same na- 
ture themselves. If they felt that their own natures were 
so evil that good was impossible, or exceedingly difficult, 
they would readily excuse him. Their condemnation of 
him shows, that, in their estimation, human nature has no 
such strong and irresistible tendency to evil ; there is so 
much good in it, and so much capacity for good, that 
every man is justly expected to be good ; not to be es- 
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pecially admired and rewarded for it, as if it were a great 
or a difficult thing, but rather as a natural and easy thing. 
Whereas, when he does wrong, he is thought to merit the 
strongest censure, because he has acted, not in accord- 
ance with his whole nature, but in violation of one of its 
highest and most essential laws. 

Men of all nations and languages make laws. Let us 
consider what facts as to man's moral constitution are 
taken for granted in this proceeding. Is it not taken for 
granted that there is a proper balance in man's moral 
constitution ? Laws are not arbitrary. They are usually 
conformed to men's sense of natural justice. If they 
were not, as a whole, they could not be sustained for a 
single day. Their ostensible object is to promote justice 
between man and man. If men had no natural sense of 
justice, they could never know what laws to enact, and 
if they had no preference for justice over injustice, then 
no laws could be executed. He who breaks a law which 
he knows to be right is thought to be justly punished. 
And upon what is founded the opinion of the justice of 
his punishment ? Upon the just balance of his moral 
constitution, that, though he had passions, and appetites, 
and an immediate, though mistaken, interest to tempt him 
to disobey, still he had reason to leach him the propriety 
of the law, conscience to feel its obligation, and a free- 
dom and power of will to enable him to comply with it, 
against all the solicitations of the passions and appetites. 

There are exceptions to this, and, as in many other 
instances, the exceptions prove the rule, and show the 
reason upon which it is founded, and the justice of its 
application. There are two, and perhaps three, classes 
of persons to whom human laws do not apply, — who, 
when they break human laws, are arraigned, and tried, 
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and acquitted of guilt, — idiots, lunatics, and sometimes 
those who have destroyed their moral nature by deep- 
seated, habitual vice. Law does not apply to idiots, be- 
cause they never had those powers of reason and con- 
science which create a just balance of the human facul- 
ties. The animal appetites and the passions having their 
full strength, and reason and conscience not having their 
proportionate development, the idiot has no fair trial, and 
the penalties of law, if applied to him, would be in the 
highest degree unjust. The lunatic once had this just 
balance, but through disease he has lost it. His reason 
is so enfeebled or disordered, that he has the most imper- 
fect or erroneous notions of things ; his appetites are so 
morbid, that what seems to a person in health but a slight 
temptation is to him perfectly irresistible ; his passions 
are so inflamed and excitable, that the slightest provoca- 
tion rouses him to frenzy. Human justice sees the 
impropriety of applying the requisitions of law to a be- 
ing thus disqualified by the condition of his nature to 
comply with its requirements, and the juror on his oath 
acquits him of guilt. 

There is another case in which man's fitness for moral 
probation seems to be overturned, in the case of long and 
habitual indulgence of the animal appetites, by which 
they have disordered the animal economy^ and by that 
means impaired the intellectual and moral functions, 
and themselves, by constant excess, grown to gigantic 
and disproportionate strength. When such a change as 
this has really taken place, men do not attach the same 
censure to each individual immoral act, as at the com- 
mencement of a vicious career, except in as far as the 
man is to blame for having brought himself into such a 
condition. 

6* 
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Now the atrocity of the doctrine of the Fall of man 
consists in this, that it represents just such a change to 
have taken place in the human constitution by the fall of 
Adam as really takes place in the idiot, the lunatic, and 
the habitual sinner, without any fault of the offspring of 
Adam ; and yet God, less just than man, treats them as 
if they were legitimate subjects of law, and punishes 
them as severely as if they possessed unimpaired all the 
powers and capacities which are necessary to free, unbi- 
ased moral action, and which man possessed at his 
original creation. Such a system of theology ascribes a 
conduct to the Deity more unjust than the taskmasters of 
Egypt, who withheld the straw and still required the full 
tale of bricks from their downtrodden slaves. 

I have accomplished, I hope, the purpose with which 
I commenced this discourse, that of convincing you that 
the structure of universal language demonstrates the uni- 
versality of a moral sense and of moral perception ; that 
some actions are thought by the spectator and felt by the 
doer to be right, and to deserve reward, others wrong, 
and to merit punishment ; that men are everywhere 
thought good or bad, not according to their nature, but 
their conduct in the use or abuse of their nature. They 
form their own characters, either good or bad, by their 
own voluntary acts. The fact, that there are both good 
and bad men under the light of nature, is sufficient proof 
that there is no such fatal bias to evil as is represented ; 
and, 6nally, if there were, it would, to the same extent, 
destroy just moral responsibility. 

Mankind, according to the declaration of the Saviour, 
'' of themselves judge what is right," and they feel their 
own moral constitution so justly balanced by the Crea- 
tor, that they can choose the right when they please, 
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and are deeply and undeniably culpable when they do 

wrong. 
It may be objected to me, perhaps, that I have been 

ai'guing against my own cause. I have proved that there 

is a universal perception of the difference between right 
and wrong, good and evif ; that all men judge what is 
right, and feel the obligation of choosing the good and re- 
fusing the evil. Nay, more, they feel their powers to be 
so justly balanced between good and evil, that they may 
choose either at will. They blame others, — they blame 
themselves, — when evil is chosen in preference to good. 
Yet, after all, there remains the great fact of the univer- 
sality of sin. The proof of the perfection of mechanism 
is the manner in wliich it works. Man cannot be made 
right if he goes wrong. Man, according to my theory, 
il may be said, is made for virtue, and yet he sins. How 
can this be explained ? Though created in the image 
of God, and endowed with the capacity of godlike virtue, 
men in all ages have complained, in the language of the 
poet, — 

tt I see the right, and I approve it too ; 
I know the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue." 

I answer, that mankind, in their present state, are im^ 
perfect. God alone is perfect. He is infinite in knowl- 
edge, and therefore cannot be deceived. He is perfectly 
happy, and therefore cannot be tempted. His choice, 
therefore, is unchangeably fixed on that which is 
good. It is God's will that man should commence his 
career at nothing, without positive character, though in- 
nocent ; without knowledge, without experience ; weak 
and subjected to urgent wants and strong necessities ; 
with passions within and many and mighty temptations 
without. His ignorance is liable to be deceived, his 
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passions to be excited, bb mterests to be miscalculated, 
and of course he is liable to sin. In comparison to God, 
m his best estate, he has the weakness of infancy. Is it 
not to be expected that a being thus endowed and thus 
conditioned should sometimes sin ? All that can be ex- 
pected of man is that his career should be progressive ; 
that his choice should be fixed on good after uavering 
awhile. Man being free, the only way in which his 
character can be established is by fixing his deliberate 
and habitual choice on good. Accordingly, this seems 
to be the whole purpose of the present life. This world 
is a state of discipline, having in view this very end, — 
the production in man of a holy character. 

For this purpose, God has arranged a system of re- 
wards and punishments. He has made suffering to be a 
natural consequence of sin, and happiness of virtue. 
Suffering and enjoyment are, as it were, the reins 
on the right hand and on the left by which our Almighty 
Father directs the free soul of man along the path of 
virtue and up the steep of holiness to eternal glory and 
reward. 

Sin, then, under this view of things, is not necessarily 
a fatal and irrecoverable error. If it were, then the 
creation of man with his present constitution, and in his 
present circumstances, would not have been an act of 
benevolence. It may be overruled for good. As we 
see it in others, as we feel its effects in ourselves, it may 
contribute to fix our choice unchangeably on that which 
is good. For my own part, I can conceive of no way 
in which a being like man can be prepared for the sta- 
ble virtue, the settled character, the secure perfection, 
and the unfading glory of heaven, except by passing 
through a state of trial and temptation like this. Some 
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errors would naturally be committed by a being imperfect 
io knowledge aud of limited experieuce. But God sets 
bis mark upon those errors in the suffering they occa- 
sion, that we may be warned to commit them no more.. 

Reason does not teach us, the Scriptures dp not in- 
form us, that any sin is incurable, any mistake irremedi- 
able. The soul never ceases to be free. Repentance 
and reformation, therefore, are always possible. The 
only loss of freedom which the soul ever suffers is the 
slavery of evil habit. The soul itself, a spark of celestial 
fire, can never become wholly corrupted. Conscience 
can never become totally extinct. The soul, when most 
enslaved, can never cease to reverence virtue and to ab- 
hor vice. Sin makes no part of its essence ; it is only a 
wrong exercise of its faculties. Repentance, then, can 
never be impossible ; and, certainly, there is no guilt too 
great for God to pardon. The soul which truly repents 
is truly changed. It is no longer sinful, but holy, and 
God can no longer regard it with displeasure. 

But the advocate of the doctrine of constitutional 
depravity may here press me with the objection, that I 
admit human imperfection, I allow the sinfulness of 
mankind. We both acknowledge the same facts, that 
all mankind sin, and some are very wicked. What is 
the difference between his doctrine of constitutional de- 
pravity, and my doctrine of human imperfection ? 

I answer, that my doctrine of imperfection is consis- 
tent with the Divine attributes of wisdom, justice, and 
benevolence. Imperfection is inherent in all created 
things, in every thing below infinitude. Man must have 
been made imperfect, at whatever point he might have 
been placed of that scale of being which extends from 
nothing up to Deity. And to whatever imperfections 
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he might have been subjected, those imperfections might 
have seemed to him as great as those under which he now 
labors. Such imperfections would seem to be the le- 
gitimate subjects of a fatherly pity, and not of a yindic- 
tive punishment. ^^ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him ; for he knoweth 
' our frame, and remembereth that we are dust.^' 

The doctrine of constitutional depravity, on the other 
hand, does not put the imperfection of mankind upon 
the ground of necessity, but supposes this difficulty to 
have been overcome, and the first pair to have been cre- 
ated absolutely perfect. Had they maintained their in- 
tegrity, their posterity would not have been liable to sin. 
According to the theory of constitutional depravity, the 
liability to sin has been superinduced upon the whole 
race by the misconduct of their first parents. To them 
it is punishment of a fault which they never committed, 
and of sin of which they are altogether innocent. The 
doctrine of human imperfection supposes every human 
being to have the capacity to love God and goodness, but 
likewise to have the capacity of becoming the enemy of 
God " by vficked vforks.^^ The doctrine of constitutional 
depravity supposes man to be the enemy of God by na- 
ture^ previous to any voluntary moral action. Accord- 
ing to my theory, man has the power of loving God and 
goodness, but he may lose that power by misconduct, 
and justly suffer in consequence of that loss. Accord- 
ing to the other, he has no power to love God and good- 
ness, and then is punished precisely as if he had lost it 
by his own misconduct. 

It may be objected, moreover, to the views I have 
advanced, that they make light of the evil of sin, and tend 
to make men easy and contented in the practice of it. It 
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is no more than what is to be expected from our imper- 
fect nature. It enters into the present arrangement of 
things. It is the means of fixing the soul more steadfast- 
ly in the practice of virtue, when odce its evil has been 
felt in its bitter fruits. That cannot incur much guilt 
for which provision is made in the Divine arrangements. 
We may do evil that good may come. 

I answer, that it makes no part of the system which I 
advocate, to palliate the guilt or deny the evil of sin. I 
rather make it to appear. more exceedingly sinful. 

The evil of sin, in this discussion, is an ambiguous 
expression. It may mean the evil of aciwkl or of original 
sin. With the evil of original sin we have nothing to do. 
It is wholly indifferent whether we appreciate it more or 
less, as no opinion of ours will make it greater or less^ 
or help us to escape the evil consequences of it. It is a 
fixed quantity, descending down through all ages, and 
equally affecting all generations. It is to us an arbi- 
trary infliction, and can be removed only by the arbi- 
trary will of God. As it was incurred without our fault, 
so no efibrt of ours can rid us of it. It makes certain our 
damnation, unless God is pleased to change our natures. 
But he who holds the doctrine of original sin must 
regard actual sin in a totally different light from him who 
holds that human nature is now in precisely the same 
condition in which it was at the creation. If the doctrine 
of original sin be true, then man is in a state of damna- 
tion hy naiurt^ before he has done either good or evil. 
In the language of the Westminster Catechism, — '' All 
mankind are hy naturt under God's wrath and curse, 
and so made liable to all the miseries of this life and the 
pains of heU for ever." No actual transgression, surely, 
can put them in a worse condition than this. Mankind 
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are by nature in the condition of devils, wholly given 
over to evil, and no good is to be expected of them. 
The sin of a devil is no great evil, for he is already as 
bad as he can be. Man cannot be much degraded by 
sin, for he is wholly degraded already. The evil of ac- 
tual sin, then, cannot consist in degradation. Sin is man's 
appropriate work, the employment to which he is 
adapted, and the only employment of which he is made 
capable. Then, as to tlie suffering it produces, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how a human being can suffer more than 
''all the miseries of this life and the pains of hell for 
ever." 

But supposing man to come into the world pure and 
innocent, and to be left to form his own character ^ instead 
of inheriting one already formed, the sin becomes a word 
of the most awful significance. That terrible interest 
which is made to centre in the single sin of Adam, as 
determining the condition of his posterity, is diffused 
over all their actions. Every sin is a fall to him who 
commits it, just as much, in proportion to its magnitude, 
as was the sin of Adam. Milton, by the power of his 
genius, has gathered around that act a thousand nameless 
horrors. But if every human being were able to see his 
own sins in their true light, he would be infinitely more ap- 
palled than he can be by contemplating the sin of Adam. 

Personal transgression is followed * by a painful sense 
of the loss of innocence. What stronger evidence can 
there be that we were made pure, and intended to con- 
tinue so ? Not only is there a painful sense of the loss 
of innocence, but a strong feeling of self-reproach. On 
what is that self-reproach founded ? On the conscious- 
ness that we have descended to something beneath us. 
We have voluntarily abandoned that dignity which be- 
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looged to us, as free rational and religious beings. Tbe 
violent contrast between tbe dignity of a cbild of God, 
created in his own image, and made for virtue and obe- 
dieDce, and the humiliation of sin, constitutes the sting 
and anguish of guilt. The very consciousness that we 
are not fallen in Adam, but fallen in ourselves^ consti- 
tutes our misery, when we feel that we have done wrong. 
It would be an infinite relief to us, if, under a sense of 
guilt, we could practically believe in the doctrine of 
original sin, — that we are by nature " indisposed, dU' 
abled, and made opposite to all that is good, and wholly 
inclined to all evil." Then we might find a cloak for 
our sins, and feel ourselves excused, in some measure, 
for our aberrations. It is the fact, that no man can 
really believe this doctrine, that makes the burden of 
our guilt lie on us so heavily ; it is the consciousness 
that we are ^^ created in the image of God, and have his 
law written on our hearts, and are endued with that 
freedom of the will which enables us, if we choose, to 
fulfil the requirements of the law." 

Sin becomes a much sorer evil, when we consider it 
as imprinting a stain on that which was originally pure, 
than when considered as only giving a deeper dye to 
that which is already blackened and defaced. Taking 
away the doctrine of original sin, actual transgression 
becomes the only real evil there is in the world. The 
sins which men are committing every day, and not the sin 
that Adam committed at the beginning of the world, are 
the real cause of the multitudinous woes which oppress 
mankind. By repetition they harden into habits, and 
finally form character, and thus create the most momen- 
tous difference between man and man that can possibly 
be conceived. They separate the sinner from the saint 

7 
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b^ a gulf which he cannot pass. They involve him 
woes which no man can number, and of which do fini 
mind can see the end. 

I leave all who hear me to judge, if the views < 
which I have now been giving an exposition are ca 
culated to diminish our apprehension of the evil of sin. 



DISCOURSE V. 



THE MORAL PRINaPLE THE STRONGEST PRINCI- 
PLE IN MAN. 

^^D WHEN THB7 WERE ESCAPED, THEN THET KNEW THAT THE ISL- 
AND WAS CALLED MELITA. AND THE BARBAROUS PEOPLE SHOWED 
IJS NO LITTLIg KINDNESS : FOR THET KINDLED A FIRE, AND RE- 
CEIVED US EVERY ONE, BECAUSE OF THE PRESENT RAIN, AND BE- 
CAUSE OF THE COLD. AND WHEN PAUL HAD GATHERED A BUNDLE 
or STICKS, AND LAID THEM ON THE FIRE, THERE CAME A VIPER 
OUT OF THE HEAT, AND FASTENED ON HIS HAND. AND WHEN THE 
BARBARIANS SAW THE VENOMOUS BEAST HANG ON HIS HAND, THET 
SAID AMONG THEMS^VES, NO DOUBT THIS MAN IS A MURDERER, 
WHOM, THOUGH HE HATH ESCAPED THE SEA, YET VENGEANCE SUF- 
FERETH NOT TO LIVE- AND HE SHOOK OFF THE BEAST INTO THE 
FIRE, AND FELT NO HARM. HOWBEIT, THEY LOOKED WHEN HE 
SHOULD HAVE SWOLLEN, OR FALLEN DOWN DEAD SUDDENLY : BUT 
AFTER THEY HAD LOOKED A GREAT WHILE, AND SAW NO HARM 
COME TO HIM, THEY CHANGED THEIR MINDS, AND SAID THAT HE 

WAS A GOD — Acts xxviii. 1-6, 

In ascerta'miDg what are the essential moral and relig- 
lus elements of human nature, no evidence could be 
ore unexceptionable than that of these barbarous in- 
ibitants of a solitary island, cut off by its position from 
equent intercourse with the rest of the world. They 
ere certainly the most unsophisticated representatives 
r humanity, its religious faith, its intellectual connec- 
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tions, its moral sentiments, its native feelings. It is my 
purpose to make use of this accidental visit of Paul to 
Melita in our present investigation into the moral consti- 
tution of human nature. 

It was the purpose of a discourse which I delivered 
not long ago, to prove, by the structure of universal lan- 
guage, the universal perception of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, and the universal recognition of 
the obligation to choose the right and reject the wrong. 

It is the purpose of this discourse to prove that this 
perception of the understanding is accompanied by an 
emotion of the hearty and that the feelings excited by 
what is right are those of approbation, and those pro- 
duced by wrong those of disapprobation, — the first 
rising up through the different degrees of pleasure, ad- 
miration, enthusiasm ; the others descending, through dis- 
gust and abhorrence, to stem indignation. I shall under- 
take to show, not only that there is a moral feeling as 
well as a moral perception in the constitution of man, 
but that it is the strongest feeling, and demonstrated to 
be so by its power to overcome and vanquish any other 
that can be brought in conflict with it. 

It is taught as a fundamental doctrine of theology, 
that " mankind are by nature indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite to all that is good, and wholly inclined to 
all evil." In the case of these savage islanders J there 
can be no doubt that they were in the stale of nature. 
And what did they do ? Did they show by their spon- 
taneous actions that they were " indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite to all that is good, and wholly inclined^o all 
evil " ? Had they been, they would have murdered the 
Apostle and his companions as soon as they touched the 
shore. But, on the contrary, what is the testimony of 
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the Evangelist ? *^ And the barbarous people showed 
us no little kindnefs : for they kindled a fire, and received 
ns every one, because of the present rain, and because 
o^'the cold." And yet, man in the.state of nature is 
^' indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all that is 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil " ! So much for 
theory against fact. 

The character of savage nations has generally been 
grossly misrepresented. It has generally been drawn 
by enemies, invaders, oppressors, exterminators. But 
the universal testimony of experience is, that they 
are vitiated and depraved by intercourse with the 
self-styled civilized man. The celebrated traveller, 
Ledyard, deserves to be heard upon this subject. 
After having traversed much of the uncivilized parts 
of the four continents, he thus records his experi- 
ence of one half the human species : — "I have ob- 
served among all nations, that the women are the same 
kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings. I never 
addressed myself in the language of decency and friend- 
ship to a woman, whether civilized or savage, without 
receiving a decent and friendly answer. In wandering 
over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through 
honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, unprincipled Russia, 
and the wide-spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if 
hungry, thirsty, cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever 
been friendly to me, and uniformly so ; and to add to 
this virtue, so worthy of the appellation of benevolence, 
these actions have been performed in so free and so kind 
a manner, that, if I were thirsty, I drank the sweet 
draught, and if hungry, ate the coarse morsel with a 
double relish." Is it not a libel on human nature to say 

that it is " indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all 

7# 
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that is good, and wholly inclined to all evil '' ? Can any 
reasonable man believe, that, when the human race stand 
before their Judge, and he shall say, ^^ I was hungry, 
and ye gave me maat ; thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; 

a stranger, and ye took me in ; inasmuch as ye did 

it unto the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me," 
— these poor savages are to be excluded from the sen- 
tence, ^^ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world,'' because the circumstances of their birth shut 
them out from the enjoyment of the light of the Gospel ? 
The same traveller speaks thus of the Tartars, a race 
whose name is another word for the wildest barbarity :— 
'^ The Tartar is a man of nature^ not of art. His 
philosophy is, therefore, simple, but sometimes sublime. 
Let us enumerate some of his virtues. He is a lover 
of peace. No lawyer is here, perplexing the natural 
rights of property. No wanton Helen, displaying fatal 
charms. No priest, with his outrageous zeal, has ever 
disturbed the peace. Never, I believe, did a Tartar 
speak ill of the Deity, or envy his fellow-creatures. 
He is cont^nted to be what he is. Hospitable and hu- 
mane, he is uniformly tranquil and cheerful." The 
child of nature and not of art, a lover of peace, con- 
tented and free from envy, hospitable and humane! 
And this is that nature which theologians have de- 
scribed as ^' indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to 
all that is good, and wholly inclined to all evil " ! And 
he thus suras up his experience : — " Upon the whole, 
mankind have used me tocll^ and although I have as yet 
reached only the first stage of my journey, I feel myself 
much indebted for that urbanity which I always thought 
more general than many think it to be, and were it not 
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for the mischievous laws and bad examples of some gav" 
emments I have passed through, J am persuaded I 
should be able to give you a still better account of our 
fellow-creatures. " 

William Penn, when he landed on the shores of the 
Delaware, did not find the simple children of the forest 
, disposed to hate him, as they were bound to do, since 
be was a good man. No bow was bent against his 
breast, no hatchet or scalping-knife raised to shed his 
blood. He was received as a brother and a friend. 
All his good qualities were appreciated and esteemed. 
Father White, the early Jesuit missionary, who came 
^ over with the first colony which was planted in Mary- 
land, writes in one of his communications to his spiritual 
superiors concerning the aborigines, with whom he was 
daily conversant : — " This race is endowed with an in- 
genuous and liberal disposition. They keep themselves 
as much as possible from wine and warm drinks, nor 
are they easily induced to taste them, except in cases 
where the English have infected them with their vices. 
Upon the whole, they cultivate generous minds ; what- 
ever kindness you confer, they repay." 

Hear another witness as to the native character of 
the aborigines of this country. The following ex- 
tracts were written in Plymouth, New England, the 
Dext year after the landing of the Pilgrims : — " They 
Were wont to be the most cruel and treacherous 
people in these parts, even like lions ; but to us they 
bave been like lambs, so kind, so submissive, so trusty, 
^s a man may truly say, many Christians are not so kind 
^nd sincere." The reason of this favorable exhibition 
of the human character appears in another extract : — 
'' And we, for our part, through God's grace, have with 
that equity, justice, and compassion carried ourselves 
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towards them, as they have received much favor, help, 
and aid* from us, but never the least injury or wrong." 
^^ And we 6nd in many of them, especially of the 
younger sorty such a tractable disposition, both to relig- 
ion and humanitify as that if we had means to apparel 
them, and wholly to retain them with us, as their desire 
is, they would doubtless in time prove serviceable to 
God and man." 

This testimony is confirmed, in the most ample man- 
ner, by Catlin, the famous traveller among the Western 
and Northwestern tribes of the Indians of North Ameri- 
ca. He represents them as possessing many of the 
noblest traits of the human character. Their vices are 
few, and those the faults of children, rather than those 
of moral obliquity and deep-seated malice. But what 
is most to our present purpose, they are uniformly vt- 
tiated by intercourse with the whites, Christians though 
they be in name. The vices of the whites are legion in 
comparison to theirs. The vices of a large city would 
be a revelation to these simple-minded sons of the 
forest. It is true they have waged bloody and cruel 
wars with their civilized neighbours, but it has been in 
defence of right, for the preservation of their lands, the 
inheritance of their fathers, for their altars and their 
homes. 

The travels of Mungo Park contain testimonies equally 
strong to the native character of the African race. He 
sometimes met with rough usage, but on the whole eX" 
perienced a hospitality and kindness, which, considering 
his belonging to another race, from whom the Africans 
have suffered so much injustice from time immemorialr 
were truly wonderful. He thus writes of the Mandio' 
goes, one of the largest and most powerful tribes of tte| 
African continent : — 
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'^ The Mandingoes, in particular, are a very gentle 
race ; cheerful in their disposition, inquisitive, credulous, 
simple, and fond of flattery. Perhaps the most promi- 
nent defect in their character was that insurmountable 
propensity, which the reader must have observed to pre- 
vail in all classes of them, to steal from me the efiects I 

was possessed of. Notwithstanding I was so great 

a sufferer by it, I do not consider that their natural sense 
of justice was perverted or extinguished : it was over- 
powered only for the moment, by the strength of a 
temptation which it required no little virtue to resist. 

^' On the other hand, as some counterbalance to this 
depravity of their nature, allowing it to be such, it is 
impossible for me to forget the disinterested charity and 
tender solicitude with which many of these poor heathen 
(from the sovereign of Sego to the poor women, who 
received me at different times into their huts when I was 
perishing of hunger) sympathized with me in my suffer- 
ings, relieved my distresses, and contributed to my 
safety. This acknowledgment, however, is perhaps 
more particularly due' to the female part of the nation.. 
Among the men, as the reader must have seen, my re- 
ception, though generally kind, was sometimes otherwise. 
It varied according to the various tepipers of those to 
whom I made application. The hardness of avarice in. 
some, and the blindness of bigotry in others, had closed 
up the avenues of compassion ; but I do not recollect a 
single instance of hard-heartedness towards me n the 
' Women." 

* After corroborating the testimony above given by 

[ Ledyard, he proceeds to comment on the strict regard 

for truth which is inculcated by the mothers of these 

f>enighted pagans on their children: — 'M perceived 
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with great satisfaction, too, that the materaal solicitude 
extended not only to the growth and security of the per- 
son, but also, in a certain degree, to the improvement of 
the mind of the infant, for one of the first lessons in 
which the Mandingo women instruct their children is 
the practice of the truth. ' The reader will probably rec- 
ollect the case of the unhappy mother, whose son was 
murdered by the Moorish banditti at Funingkedy. Her 
only consolation in her utmost distress was the reflec- 
tion, that the poor boy, in the course of his blameless 
life, had never told a /ie." 

A record of the deep — may we not say, religious ? — 
affection of African mothers for their children, made by 
the Landers in their journal, is not unworthy of attention 
in this connection. Far in the interior, beyond any 
traces of foreign civilization, they write, — " Many 
women, with little wooden figures of children on their 
heads, passed us in the course of the morning, — moth- 
ers, who, having lost a child, carry such rude imitations 
of them about their persons, for an indefinite time, as a 
symbol of mourning. None could be induced to p^rt 

with one of these little affectionate memorials The 

mortality of children must be immense indeed here, for 
almost every wom^n we met with on the road had one 
or more of these little wooden images we have before 
spoken of. Whenever the mothers stopped to take re- 
freshment, a small part of their food was invariably pre- 
sented to the lips of these inanimate memorials." ' 

In these little incidents, related by independent travel- 
lers, there are certainly beamings of a true, a tender, 
and a noble nature in these poor African mothers, and 
they not only tend to refute the dark doctrine of total 
native depravity, and lead us to think well of the consti- 
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tution which God has given us, but to command our 
admiration for the wisdom of that Divine arrangement 
which commits the education of children mainly to the 
mother. 

I have been thus large in quotations of modem and 
profane authors, in order to corroborate the testimony of 
the Evangelist as to tlie conduct and character of bar- 
barians, to prove that they are traduced when it is said 
that they are ^^ indisposed, disabled, and made opposite 
to all that is good, and wholly inclined to all evil." 
I go on to say, that their conduct shows, not only good 
feelings and humane impulses, but moral perceptionSy and 
not only moral perceptions, but moral feelings on the 
side of good and opposed to evil ; not only that they 
had moral feeling, but that the moral feeling was the 
Wrongest principle exhibited in their intercourse with the 
Apostle and his companions. 

We read that, in the midst of this display of humanity 
and benevolence to the shipwrecked strangers, they see a 
viper fasten on the band of Paul. With their imperfect 
notions of a God and Providence, they take this acci- 
dent as an indication that Paul is a bad man, which Jus- 
tice, — not vengeancBy as our translators have rendered 
it, — though he had escaped the perils of the sea, would 
not suffer to live. Their theology, of course, was a 
Sgdnent of their own minds, but it had been constructed 
by their own moral and religious nature. The attribute 
of justice, with which they had invested the deity or the 
deities whom they worshipped, was nothing more or 
less than the same attribute as it existed in their own 
minds. " No doubt," said they, " this man is a mur- 
derer." This revulsion of feeling against the Apostle 
is a demonstration, not only of a moral sense^ but of a 
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powerful moral feelingy overcoming the strong sentiment 
of compassion which they had just exhibited. It was 
that feeling of abhorrence to vice which is native in the 
human heart. 

From this incident I take leave to say, that the moral 
feeling which accompanies moral perception, not only 
exists, but is the strongest feeling in human nature. It 
may be shown to be so by the fact, that it is often 
brought in conflict with other feelings, and is always 
found, in the long run, to vanquish and overpower 
them. 

We have a natural feeling of benevolence to our 
species. It is shown by the conduct of these barbarous 
islanders, and I think I may appeal to the consciousness 
of all if it be not a fact, that we are not indifferent 
to our fellow-beings of the human race. Whether it 
be meritorious or indifferent, we desire their happinessj 
merely as human beings. Persons who now exist, of 
whom we only hear, persons who have existed,, of whom 
we only read, — we are glad to learn of them as being in 
ease and enjoyment. If we have knowledge of them as 
especially meritorious, we desire that they may meet a 
corresponding reward ; we are concerned and disap- 
pointed if they do not receive it. We sympathize with 
them strongly in the injustice they suffer. But, on the 
other hand, any wrong or immoral conduct immediately 
turns the tide of our feelings, as the bare suspicion of 
wrong did in the minds of the savages of Melita. Our 
sense of justice overcomes our natural feelings of benevo- 
lence ; we believe that they ought to suffer, and that 
they will suffer, and that amounts to demonstration that 
our moral feelings are our strongest feelings, and that 
they are on the side of right. 
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The next feeling in point of strength to general be- 
nevolence, is patriotism. We have a sympathy with our 
own countrymen above the rest of tbe human race. 
Wherever they are, we have a prejudice in their favor, 
and a desire to find them right whenever their conduct is 
drawn in question. If they are wronged, we feel our- 
selves called upon to vindicate their rights, and nations 
are roused to arms by wrongs inflicted on a single indi- 
vidual. But let it be ascertained that our countryman 
has been in the torong^ and has been guilty of some out- 
rageotisly immoral act, and the feeling of justice^ which 
is a moral feeling, rises up within us, and overpowers 
the strong prepossession of blood, language, nation, and 
we abandon him to his fate ; and when we do so, we 
demonstrate that the moral feeling is the strongest feeling, 
— that, so far from its being natural to us to side with 
wrong and iniquity, our repugnance to them is such, that 
they sever the ties of language and country. 

To try still further this principle, let us come nearer 
home. Among our countrymen there is a certain circle 
which is known to us. The acquaintance and familiarity 
of many years give us a stronger prejudice in their favor 
than the bare fact that they have been born under the 
same sky, and are members of the same political com- 
munity. They have been our companions in the various 
fortunes of the journey of life. So desirous are we to 
have them right, that we feel almost personally responsi- 
ble for their characters. But let one of our acquaintance 
do what is plainly and palpably wrong, and do we take 
the side of the wro g ? We should do so, if our natures 
were corrupt, independently of our personal attachment. 
But we do no such thing. A feeling rises up within us 
more powerful than the ties of long attachment, that of 
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immtjUable and eternal justice^ and we say, in a phrase 
which has passed into a proverb for its expression of the 
spontaneous sentiments of human nature, — " Let justice 
be done, though the heavens fall." What stronger 
proof could be given of the strength of the moral feelings, 
than that, when brought into conflict with other feelings 
confessedly strong, they are found to overcome them ? 
A sense of justice and indignation at wrong uproots the 
flrmest friendships, however long they may have been 
growing, and this demonstrates that man's highest alle- 
giance is not to his affections, nor to his interests, but to 
his moral sense^ to that which he knows to be right. 

Come still nearer home. Nearer than the ties of 
friendship are those of blood. These, for wise pur- 
poses, God has made strong, because the primary rela- 
tions are the most important to the very existence of so- 
ciety. The affections which consecrate the primary 
relations are strong in precise proportion to the impor- 
tance of the ties they consecrate. They grow stronger 
and stronger till we come to the first, and that which 
is the foundation of all the rest, — that which creates 
almost a personal identity, where two, in the language 
both of the Old and New Testaments, become one flesh. 
From this trunk branch off all the domestic affections 
with diminished dimensions in proportion to their dis- 
tance, till they end in the extreme attenuation of the 
remotest twig. These relations, as far as they extend, 
create a prejudice in favor of the doings of those in 
whose veins the same blood flows. There is a bias 
arising from the affections, which inclines us to find them 
right if possible, to view what they have done with the 
most favorable eye. How strong the feeling is, we 
have a proof in the bitter lamentation of David over the 
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^ uograteful, rebellious, parricidal Absalom. Still, there 
is something stronger than even parental afiection, the 
sense of rightj and the moral indignation that springs 
up against him who wantonly violates it, be it son or 
brother, mother or sister. This is a distinction which 
nothing can obliterate, nothing altogether obscure, 
nothing overcome. The language, then, of the human 
heart to one that has done wrong, though connected 
with us by the closest natural ties, is, ^^ I am bound to 
you by the strongest natural sympathies. I cannot but 
look on all you do with the greatest partiality. I would 
be true to you through evil report as well as good report ; 
but one thing I cannot do, I cannot uphold you in that 
which I plainly perceive to be wrong. Truth and justice 
are the highest law. In violating them, you have been 
false to yourself. In striving against these fixed and 
immutable principles, you strive in vain ; you can only 
injure yourself by doing so. In aiding you to do wrong, 
I am false to you as well as myself. Any temporary 
triumph achieved against truth and justice is no ultimate 
and permanent gain. All must finally be reviewed, re- 
versed, and set aside." Do not these sentiments, and 
I believe that all must acknowledge that they are the 
sentiments of the human heart, demonstrate that there 
are in human nature, not only moral perceptions^ but 
moral feelings^ — that these feelings not only exist, 
but are the strongest of all feelings, and all other 
feelings, when brought into conflict with them, yield 
and give way ? 

There is a higher proof still. Every man desires to 
esteem himself. One of the most depressing and hu- 
miliating things that can possibly befall us is, to forfeit 
our self-esteem. Psychologists declare that the desire 
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of self-approbation is one of the strongest of human dis- 
positions. Some physiologists have affirmed, that they 
have discovered a compartment of the human brain, 
whose especial function it is to exercise and maintain the 
balance of this sentiment. We all know with what in- 
genuity the mind labors to justify any thing it has done 
to itself. And what is meant by the term, ^' to justify to 
itself. ^^ Certainly, to reconcile with the sense of justice 
in its own constitution, which the very attempt proves to 
be supreme over itself j beyond its powers to bribe, to 
silence, or control. 

And let a man do what is palpably wrong, mean, base, 
dishonest, and, notwithstanding his strong natural propen- 
sity to self-esteem, he sinks in his own estimation ; and 
if bis conduct has been very outrageous, he despises 
himself, though his conduct has been concealed from 
every human eye. He lurks about in holes and corners, 
and cannot hold up his head. This I take to be the 
climax of demonstration. It is the testimony of man 
against himself, and in favor of his nature. It is the 
strongest evidence that can be brought^ in the case that 
we are considering. It proves that there is not only 
such a thing as conscience in human nature, but that it 
is supreme, enthroned by God over all the other powers 
and faculties ; — not only that there are moral per- 
ceptions, but there is a moral sense, — a feeling on 
the side of good and in opposition to sin ; — not only is 
there such a feeling, but it is the strongest feeling in hu- 
man nature. 

Another strong, though undesigned, evidence does 
the sinner bear to the essential rectitude of human nature, 
in the fact that he dreads to have his evil actions known. 
If he felt that human nature were itself wrong, and on 
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the side of wrong, he could have no such dread. If he 
supposed himself living in a world inhabited by devils, 
be could have no objection to publishing to thero his 
eWl deeds. From them he would not expect reproof, 
but approbation and applause, because he would know 
that they were ^' indisposed, disabled, and made opposite 
to all that is good, and wholly inclined to all evil.'' 
But it is the sinner's knowledge that such is not the 
character of human nature, that makes him dread to 
have his evil actions known. He judges other people 
by himself, he feels that his own nature makes him 
detest his own sins, and therefore justly supposes that 
other men sympathize with him in that detestation. 

Why do men tell of the wrongs they suffer ? It can 
be for no other reason than the conviction they feel, that 
those whom they address have a moral feeling in favor 
of the right, and an abhorrence of injustice. If the con- 
trary were the fact, and men always sided in favor of in- 
justice, the injured would never make the slightest com- 
plaint. What is the foundation of the advocate's elo- 
juence ? To what does he make his most powerful 
ippeals ? Is it to the letter of the law ? By no means. 
[t is to human minds, which have an intuitive perception 
Df justice, and to human hearts, which beat with warm 
amotion in favor of the injured, and in strong condem- 
lation of the oppressor. Why are there courts of jus- 
:ice at all, if it is a principle in human nature to approve 
dl that is wrong and condemn all that is right ? If such 
svere the fact, then the practical working of judicial 
tribunals would be to give the sanction of law to the 
most flagrant wrongs and oppressive abuses. In fact, 
society could not exist at all. 

The truth is, that the doctrine of the entire corruption 
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of human nature, that it is opposed to all good and 
delights in all evil, is wholly false ; it is one of the great- 
est extravagances that the human mind has ever con- 
ceived. The very existence of society is its emphatic 
and perpetual confutation. 

It is contradicted by the crowds of pilgrims which 
every year pay their reverence at the graves of the holy 
and the just. It was proved by every stone which the 
Jew, as he passed, threw upon the tomb of Absalom. 
It is proved by the fact, that the wicked '^ are children 
of the night and not of the day," — " they love darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are evil," — a thing 
they would never do, if the moral sentiments of mankind 
were in favor of their evil deeds. " He that doeth 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest that they are wrought in God." The doer of 
them feels himself approved by his own moral nature, 
and his nature is human nature, and can pronounce no 
other verdict than that which rises to the Kps of all man- 
kind. 

The rectitude of the moral sentiments of mankind is 
proved by the place which Jesus Christ, the only per- 
fect msm, has found in the heart of universal humanity. 
Nothing can approach him, nothing can pull him down. 
In him, the human race acknowledge the ideal perfec- 
tion of their nature. To this sentiment there is no 
dissenting voice. The moral sentiments of mankind 
cannot be inherently wrong and vicious, which acknowl- 
edge him as the only exhibition of perfect humanity. 
And it is the same moral sentiments of mankind which 
have exalted him to be king of kings and lord of lords, 
that have consigned the hollow falsehood and base treach- 
ery of Judas Iscaript to shame and everlasting contempt. 
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DISCOURSE VI. 



GOODNESS, AND NOT VICE, IS THE ELEMENT CON- 
GENIAL TO HUMAN NATURE. 

AND THE LORD HAD RESPECT UNTO ABEL, AND TO HIS OmRDTO : 
BUT UNTO CAIN AND TO HIS OFFERING HE HAD NOT RESPECT : AND 
CAIN WAS VERT WROTH, AND HIS COUNTENANCE FELL. — Gen. 
W. 4, 6. 

In pursuing the inquiry as to the essential moral char- 
acter of human nature, whether it is made for good or 
evil, much light may be thrown upon the subject by con- 
sidering the universal law of adaptatiouy which seems to 
run through all the works of God. Not only is every 
part of every thing constructed with perfect wisdom in 
itself, but likewise perfectly adapted to every other part. 
And every thing, as a whole, is precisely adapted to 
the condition in which it is placed. The happiness of 
the sensitive creation depends upon this adaptation. 
The atmosphere, the fields and woods, the ground and 
the waters, are the elements in which the different tribes 
of animals live, and move, and have their being. To 
put them into their element, and give them a free range 
of that domain of nature for which they are formed, is 
to place them in a state of enjoyment. The worm is 
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made to be happy in his dark habitation. He asks not 
for the light of day, which he has no eyes to enjoy, and 
he seems distressed if accident throws him up into the 
upper world where suns shine and breezes blow, and he 
hastens back in alarm and trepidation to hide himself in 
a house which has no chambers and in a night which 
knows no dawn. There he is quiet and in peace. The 
happiness he enjoys is an unseen demonstration of the 
goodness of God, who thus would fill up every corner 
of his universe with the creatures of his power and the 
objects of his benignity. Their contentment with their 
element is the best evidence that God intended them for 
it, as well as conclusive proof of his goodness. 

The animals which live and feed upon the surface of 
the earth give the same evidence of adaptation to their 
place. In the state of nature they are all vigorous, 
buoyant, bounding over mountain and plain, with ex- 
pressions of the highest animal enjoyment. These indi- 
cations leave no doubt as to the element to which their 
natures are adapted. Moreover, it is demonstrated neg- 
atively by the distress which they exhibit when acciden- 
tally placed in another element. Some of these animals 
are reduced to the necessity of sustaining life for a while 
in the water. In crossing wide rivers, in being trans- 
ported over broad oceans, they are sometimes abandoned 
to the waves. Their want of congeniality is immedi- 
ately shown by their distress. So ill adapted are they 
to their new element, that life itself becomes a struggle 
with death. It is maintained for a little while, and if 
they cannot reach the land, it is all over with them and 
they are lost. 

But in that mighty deep, so fatal to the animals cre- 
ated to live upon the land, there is a class of creatures 
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made with as nice an adaptation to the water as the others 
to their peculiar mode of life. Their lungs are formed 
to breathe the water, so instantly fatal to the lungs of the 
animals adapted to the atmosphere. Their organs of 
motion, incapable of affording them any aid on the land, 
propel them with wonderful ease and velocity through 
the waters. Their blood circulates at a temperature 
at which that of land animals would stagnate. Their 
continual activity, their entire tranquillity, demonstrate 
that God has made them to be happy in their-native 
element. Once thrown out of it, they are in trouble. 
They gasp and struggle awhile, and then expire in ap- 
parent agony. By pleasure and pain, by death and life, 
they discover the element for which they were created, 
and to which in every part of their nature they are wisely 
adapted. 

But the animal kingdoms ai^e not yet exhausted. 
While the worm is crawling in the earth, the beast 
wandering in the fields or woods, and the fish glancing 
through the waters, the bird is flying through the air, the 
eagle is soaring through the clouds. Here is an adap- 
tation of another kind, no less wonderful. He who made 
the atmosphere must likewise have adapted to its density 
and resistance the size and strength of the wing, which 
^- carries the bird in safety and ease through the aerial re- 
*'1 gions. Do you want any evidence that the bird is happy 
JQ its boundless liberty } Its perpetual gayety, its un- 
tiring activity, its. cheerful notes, bear witness, not only 
^ f that God has made it for its element, but so adapted, 
^lot only its physical constitution, but its disposition and 
instincts, to that part of his creation which he intended it 
^ occupy, that existence is a pleasure. Do you want 
^ other proof f Entrap and imprison it. Circum- 
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scribe the broad, illimitable sky into a narrow cage. 
Cramp the lofty flight of the eagle into a short flutter 
from his perch to the ground, and he is no longer the 
same animal. His spirit is broken. His plumage hangs 
draggled and neglected. The lightning of his eye flashes 
no more, and his shrill scream of pride and defiance dies 
away into perpetual silence. 

I have thus gone over the diflTerent provinces of ani- ' 
mated nature, in order to furnish analogies and illustra- 
tions for the proposition which it is the purpose of this 
discourse to demonstrate, that virtue, not vice^ is the 
congenial element of man. As air is the element of J 
beasts and birds, and water the element of the inhab- | 
itants of the deep, so is virtue the element of human ; 
nature. It is shown to be so by the fact, that in a state 
of virtue man is tranquil^ contented^ cheerful^ and happy. 
But the moment he passes over into a state of vice, he is ^ 
disturbed^ dissatisfied^ unhappy. His peace is broken, kj 
and cannot be restored till he returns to the state of vir- 
tue. This, if established, will demonstrate, both posi- 
tively and negatively, that the common assertion thatL 
man, in the state of nature, " is disinclined, disabled, tj) 
and made opposite to all that is good, and wholly in 
dined to all evil," is precisely contrary to fact. '^^ 

Let us consider, first, his physical health and his out- k;^ 
ward prosperity. Will any one say that man, in a state i^ 
of vice, is in as good a condition, in either of these par- je 
ticulars, as when in a state of virtue ? Excess, from its 
very nature, deranges the physical system, and produces ^ 
every species of discomfort. Are men born gluttons 
and drunkards ? It would be a slander on God to say 
so. What more simple than the tastes of infancy 
and childhood, and what more simple than the foodVj 
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* which God has provided for them ? Intemperance, hoth 
in eating and drinking, is not a natural development^ but 
a pei'version of human nature, a perversion against which 
that nature at first promptly, firmly, and stoutly remon- 
strates. It is only by spices sought from the four 
^ quarters of the globe, it is only by the most artful and 
artificial combinations of those elements of food which 
3- God has provided for us, that mankind are gradually 
■V seduced into habits of over-indulgence. All stimulating 
bL' drinks are artificial, and all are at first distasteful to 
tk the human palate. And that nauseous weed, which has 
c^so strangely become one of the necessaries of life to a 
laL- large part of the human race, — no one can deny that it is 
rc5^ at first one of the most revolting things that is presented 
;u"? to the human senses. 

pn As regards the relations of the sexes, will any man in 

be -- his senses stand up and affirm that a state of universal 

)te licentiousness is the natural state of man, — that there is 

nr nothing permanent, sacred, and therefore exclusive, in 

P>^ that affection which spontaneously springs up between the 

^ Sexes, giving existence to the family, that most universal 

blaand most divine of all institutions ? Will any one have 

^' -the hardihood to say, that the human being is happy who 

leads the vagrant life of those who have spurned all 

etc domestic ties, and that they who associate with those 

sti^ho have done so are as happy as those who have the 

I p^s^nctuary of a home ? Will any one say that w^oman is 

iffl^s much in her element when an outcast among every 

dap'thing that is vile in morals and manners, as when presid- 

jiuting over an orderly and virtuous family ? Let her con- 

^cious shame, her ceaseless regrets, her gushing tears, 

ifa:?f*her gnawing remorse, her early death, bear witness. 

fo VVill you, can you say, then, that vice is the natural and 
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congenial element of human nature, where it rests in 
ease and contentment, ^s the tenants of the deep sport 
and revel in the waves ? Is it not rather like the air to 
those inhabitants of a denser element, the place where it 
gasps, and struggles, and dies ? Is it not rather as im- 
prisonment to the eagle, where all its nobleness is tar- 
nished and lost ? 

Society is but an aggregation of individuals. And is 
virtue any less the element of society than it is of the 
individual ? What is the law of intercourse between man 
and man ? Truth, integrity, and justice. What is the 
very purpose of language ? The communication of 
truth. Truth is spontaneous. Falsehood is an after- 
thought y occasions hesitation, demands study, creates 
embarrassment, is uttered by constraint. In the worst 
state of things, truth predominates inconceivably over 
lying, otherwise the business of society could not go on. 
Justice, too, must generally prevail, or society is broken 
up. If a majority of contracts were broken, no new 
ones would be made, and traffic would cease. The ex- 
istence of civilized society, especially of a nation rich, 
orderly, and tranquil, is demonstration of the conslantr^ 
exercise of the moral virtues, industry, justice, trulb,!^ 
humanity. Not a human being, can be educated fromr^ 
infancy to maturity, without the continued and a thousaDdl^ 
times repealed exercise of the highest virtues. Nothing '-^ 
will secure these virtues, as a general thing, but a state 
of society sound in its primary relations. The laws ^ 
which men enact are generally in accordance with their ^ 
moral sense, their instinctive ideas of right and jus 
tice, — not in opposition to them. They are intendedl^ 
to secure men in the practice of virtue, against the at* ^ 
lurements of temptation and the sudden assaults of appe 
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tite or passion. Goverament is itself an alliance of man- 
kind in favor of goodness, and for the suppression of 
vice. 

In order that societj may exist at all, even in a 

heathen state, it is necessary that a large majority of all 

the actions that are done should be morally good. But 

if all these good actions are done against the strongest 

inclinations, in obedience to principle alone, then man- 

kind are really much better than their most strenuous 

defenders have ever supposed them. But it is contrary 

to all analogies, to suppose that condition which is most 

salutary to be the most distasteful to human nature. As 

well might we expect the fish to be most delighted with 

forsaking his appropriate element and casting himself 

upon the shore, where he pants and dies. 

i We now come to the highest test of all. Does the 

* soul of man show that sin is its element by being happy 
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m a ? The whole story is told by the appearance of 
Cain, the moment he had conceived the first murder in 
bis own mind, or admitted to their full sway those pas- 
sions which led him to it. '^ And his countenance felU^ 
,^ Would his countenance have fallen, if sin had been con- 
genial to his nature ? Things which are congenial, 
; when they come together, produce harmony and peace, 
^ quiet and contentment. But the very conception of sin 
. in the mind of Cain produced disturbance and sadness. 
This, it must be remembered, was after the fall of man 
according to the theory had so changed and vitiated hu- 
man nature, that it had become ^^ disabled, disinclined, 
and made opposite to all that is good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil." Here was not only a fact, but a 
principle. The same may be said of every sinner from 
Cain to the present hour: — ^^ And his countenance felL" 
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The countenance is, in some measure, the index of the 
condition of that internal ocean which the mind com- 
poses. Nothing is so sure to disturb its serenity as the 
consciousness of having done wrong. Nothing so soon 
sours the temper as the gnawing sense of guilt. 

Sin musty in its own nature, destroy the harmony of 
the mind, because it is itself a transgression of one of 
its fundamental laws. The law which sin breaks is no 
arbitrary enactment, imposed by a foreign authority, 
binding as a mere command, but it is a part of the mind 
itself y and recognized by it to be reasonable and right. 
It cannot be broken without a sense of guilt. That law 
of the mind is repugnant to sin, rebels against it, and 
condemns it. They cannot in peace inhabit the same 
mind. Is sin, then, at home in the soul ? O, no ; it is 
an odious intruder, not a welcome guest. There is pot 
a single faculty which sin does not impair, derange, or 
embarrass. It is in vain that the vicious man engages 
in any intellectual pursuit. Such- pursuits imply high 
aims and noble aspirations. Of these, habitual sin ren- 
ders the mind incapable. The intellectual faculties, to 
have full and perfect play, must have internal peace. 
But the mind which is torn by contending and contra- 
dictory passions can have no peace. It is, moreover, 
accompanied by a secret but invincible shame^ which 
disheartens all courage, which cramps all freedom, and 
blunts all force of character. There is something in sin 
foreign and uncongenial to the human soul, and which 
operates, not like wholesome food upon the body, to 
nourish and comfort, but rather like deadly poison, to 
convulse and destroy. 

Sin has always caused, from the days of Cain to the 
present hour, the same internal disturbance which ex- 
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bibited itself outwardly upon the countenance of Cain. 
The multiplied employments of mankind, the manifold 
amusements they have invented, enable them, indeed, 
either to shake off reflection, or to disguise its depressing 
influence . But that it is in every soul of man that sinneth, 
is testified by a thousand melancholy evidences. Most of 
all is it manifested by the eager rush which the vicious 
never fail to exhibit to sensual, coarse, and tumultuous 
pleasures. It is because strong excitement is the only 
thing which can drown reflection, and because the mind 
harassed by the sense of ill desert is incapable of those 
calm and quiet enjoyments which are most congenial to 
the soul that is at peace with itself. 

But solitude is sometimes the lot of all. Darkness 
sometimes shuts out every sight, silence sometimes stiUs 
every sound, and then it is seen whether sin be con- 
genial to the soul of man. Does its memory come back 
with pleasure or with a pang ? 

During the hours of wakefulness the thoughts may be 
diverted from their natural channel. But sleep at length 
comes and restores the mind to those natural laws which 
were ordained to preside over its operations. Then it 
is proved by fearful demonstration whether sin be, or be 
not, congenial to the human soul. The thoughts wander 
back to deeds of wickedness, which perhaps have es- 
caped the scrutiny of every human eye, and to the un- 
veiled sight of the naked soul they appear in their true 
colors and their hideous deformity, till every sinew 
trembles and every bone doth shake. 

In sleep the human mind becomes prophetic, and not 
only remembers the past, but pictures the future. Re- 
ligion lies deeper in men's souls than they imagine. 
They believe instinctively in eternal justice, such as no 
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subtlety can elude, no swiftness outrun, no darkness es- 
cape, no length of time obliterate or outlast. That ap- 
prehension of justice rouses to action the passion of /ear, 
and when fear obtains the mastery of the imagination, no 
tongue can describe the sufferings which that single pas- 
sion is capable of inflictbg upon the soul. Dark is 
often the path of frail roan through this life, but, O, how 
much darker when he has chosen sin for his companion, 
destroying his courage, breaking his peace, and filling 
his prospect with ten thousand shadowy forms of woe ! 
O, how fake and slanderous then it is to say, that sin is 
the congenial element of humanity ! that man by nature 
'^ is wholly inclined to all evil " ! that he is happy in it) 
as the bird in the air, the fish m the sea, and the beast 
in the range of field and forest ! The soul does not 
breathe it as its native element. It is nauseous, pesti- 
lential, suffocating, as the poisonous vapors which hang 
over the ruins of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

And how is that other proposition established, no less 
slanderous, no less untrue, that man is by nature made 
opposite to all that is good ? The very proposition is a 
solecism, an absurdity, a contradiction. Languages 
were not formed by revelation, but by unassisted human 
nature. Epithets were given to things to note the rela- 
tions in which they stood to human nature, and a certain 
class of things were called good for no other reason than 
that they were found to be congenial with human nature. 
Is it credible, that all mankind should have conspired to 
call that good which was wholly repugnant and opposite 
to their nature i 

The first impulse is generally to do right, to speak 
truth, to do justice. It is the second thought usually 
which leads' us astray. Does this look like a nature 
radically wrong, and made opposite to all that is good ? 
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Sin is a breach of a fundamental law of human na- 
ture. How can it be said, that sin is congenial to hu- 
man nature ? Goodness is obedience to that very law 
of which sin is a breach. How can it be said, that 
human nature is made opposite to that goodness which 
is its supreme law, and which the very terms of the 
proposition suppose human nature to approve ? 

When a man has done a good act he is not filled with 
uneasiness and regret, but with serenity and peace. 
Does not this show that goodness is congenial, not 
opposite, to his nature 4 In the state of nature, man is 
in a state of health and prosperity. Does this show 
that sin, not goodness, is congenial to his nature ? In 
the state of nature, the soul of man waxes strong, confi- 
dent, and courageous. His intellect is clear, his judg- 
ment cool, his conclusions wise, his actions judicious. 
Does not this show that goodness is congenial, not op- 
posite, to human nature ? Years revolve, and the good 
man waxes stronger and stronger, his peace becomes 
more profound, his integrity more unshaken. Many are 
the trials which he is called to pass through, which re- 
quire firmness of nerve, and stoutness of heart, and -ful- 
ness of confidence ; and he is found to pass through 
them in safety and tranquillity proportioned to his good- 
ness. At length he approaches the awful spectre of 
Death. When all are terrified, he alone is calm, for 
conscious goodness fills his breast with that hope which 
is full of immortality. O, let, then, the doctrbe that sin, 
not virtue, is the congenial element of human nature, be 
for ever blotted out ! Let it be for ever discarded from 
sermon and catechism, hymn and prayer. Let men be 
no longer taught, that when they sin they conform to the 
law of their nature, instead of breaking it. Let them 
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rather be taught the great truth, that, created in the image 
of God, virtue is their birthright, and, after the likeness of 
God, holiness, not sin, is the soul's natural element for 
ever and ever. 

To all this, I am aware that it may be objected, that 
it is giving too favorable a view of human nature. Facts, 
it may be said, do not confirm it. The actual condition 
of mankind is the true index of human nature. There 
is an inconceivable amount of vice in the world. If 
vice is not congenial to mankind, why do they practise 
it ? If they are miserable in it, why do they continue 
in it ? Why do they not forsake it as soon as they dis- 
cover its inconvenience and its misery ? 

I answer, that sin has its pleasures as well as its pains. 
Not as sin, and not that it is any pleasure to any human 
being to sin, but, on the contrary, it is always painful. 
But God has kindly accompanied the exercises of our 
various faculties with pleasure. But we are finite in our 
natures, and, therefore, are liable to excess. The great- 
est happiness is found in temperance. In the state of 
temperance, the body enjoys the greatest strength and 
capacity to labor and endure. The mind possesses the 
greatest power of application, the animal spirits obtain 
their greatest average elevation. Man is not created 
omniscient, nor perfectly wise. He is fallible, and 
therefore liable to prefer the less good to the greater, to 
choose a short-lived pleasure of the appetite, in the 
place of the more distant pleasure of cheerfulness, 
alacrity, and energy. This is a trial and a temptation to 
which every human being is subjected, more than once, 
every day of his life. With his imperfect wisdom and 
self-control, is it not to be expected that among so many 
trials he should sometimes do amiss } 
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In order that a free being may acquire any thing Kke 
a permanent and abiding character, it is necessary that 
there should be such a law as habit ; that is, by frequent 
repetition and long practice of that which is good, the 
ease and the certainty with which good is chosen should 
be greatly increased, till at last the choice of good is 
nearly uniform and infallible. Thus, the greatest lo- 
gician, and one of the greatest minds that have ever lived 
on earth, defined virtue to be '^ the habit of that which 
is right." But then this great law, from its very na- 
ture, operates as decisively to the disadvantage of the 
sinner as it works to the benefit of the saint. He who 
over-indulges his appetite to-day, will, so far as the law 
of habit operates, be more liable to do so to-morrow. 
Among the millions of the human race who are tempted 
every day, is it not to be expected that some should be 
ensnared by appetite and enslaved by habit ? Does this 
prove that vice, not virtue, is the native, congenial ele- 
ment of humanity ? But why, if men are nuide right, do 
they not always choose right ? The very question is 
absurd. If men were made in such a manner that they 
should always choose right, they would not be free. 
There would be a cause within them which alioays de- 
termined their choice. There is no freedom in that 
which can happen in but one way. The choice is th^i 
mechanical ; it is not free. The only way in which we 
can know that man is free to choose between good and 
evil, «is from the fact, that he sometimes chooses evil. 
As far as we can see, exposure to evil is the necessary 
price which we must pay for our free agency. 

But it is said, that mankind in the state of nature are 
savages, and in the savage state vice vastly preponder- 
ates over virtue. It is this preponderance which con- 
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stitutes the savage state. I deny that the savage state is 
the natural state of mankind. To find out what is the 
natural state of mankind, we must take into view the 
whole existence of the race. The savage state is one of 
its stages^ and not the whole. Man, as a species, is a 
creature of development. Development is the natural 
order of his being. It is his nature to advance. The 
elements of advancement are bound up in his very con- 
stitution. It is as unfair to say, that the savage state is 
the natural state of man, as to say, that the sapling is 
the natural state of the oak. It may be as great a wrong 
to man, to say that sinfulness is his natural state, as to 
say of mankind, that their natural state is a state of bar- 
barism. It may be more true to say, that it is the char- 
acteristic of one stage of his progress. There seem to 
be some strong and encouraging indications of this. 
This life is a mere span, when compared with the whole 
of man's existence. But very few have the probation 
of even the threescore years and ten, the allotted term 
of human life. No human being, even the most sinful, 
loses his allegiance to virtue, and gives himself wholly 
and hopelessly to iniquity. Conscience, the spark of 
celestial fire, is never wholly extinguished. The will is 
created free, and can know no other thraldom but that 
of evil habit. God is perfectly good, and " not willing 
that any shall perish, but that all should come to the 
knowledge of the truth." The Apostle tells us, that 
" the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him who hath subjected the same in 
hope. Because the creature itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God." 

But here it may be asked. Do not such speculations 
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as these lead to the dangerous doctrine of universal 
salvation ? I answer, that, even if that doctrine be true, 
God has chosen, for wise and obvious reasons, not to re* 
veal it to us. Christ, our infallible teacher, was once 
questioned directly on this subject. '^ Then said one 
unto him, Lord, are there few saved ? " This was a 
question of mere curiosity, but Christ might have settled 
it for ever, and saved all the disputes of modern times 
upon the subject. He left it unanswered, and, as I con- 
ceive, by so doing, discouraged, if he did not forbid, our 
inquiring, and certainly our dogmatizing about it. His 
answer was, '' Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for 
many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able." 

There has been greater error, in my judgment, com- 
mitted on the other side, in preaching a doctrine which 
approaches very near to universal damnation. It is 
Only necessary to press to a literal interpretation a few 
passages of the Scriptures, and the doctrine is estab- 
lished. " For whosoever shall keep the whole law and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all." " Without 
holiness, no man shall see the Lord." " The pure in 
heart shall see God." It is possible to describe heaven 
in such a way as to make it seem wholly impossible that 
any one but the Saviour should seem fitted to find ad- 
mission into it. Such passages, if literally interpreted, 
would shut the gate of heaven against all mankind ; at 
least, in the state in which they go from this world. It 
is much more easy to describe a saint than to find one. 
The only true and literal description of a saint is a good 
man, but still encompassed with infirmities, with much 
to be changed, and piuch to be forgiven, before he can 
be accounted righteous in the sight of God. This must 
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take place in regard to allj or heaven would be absolute- 
ly empty. How much is to be forgiven, and how mwh 
to be changed, or, in other words, where is the line to 
be drawn between those who are to be forgiven and 
changed, and those who are not ? None, certainly, can 
know this, but the omnbcient God. Much is said of 
the holiness of God, and the consequent holiness of 
heaven. But heaven, the residence of good men in a 
future world, must be adapted to the possible attainments 
of men, as well as the infinite holiness of God. It 
must take its character from its inhabitants, and not 
from an ideal perfection unattainable by human beings. 
All that we can know of it is from the known attainments 
of the best men when they leave this world. They are 
not such as to leave a very wide space between them and 
the next grade of character, and so on through a very 
large majority of mankind. 

There are, it is true, at the other extreme, a class of 
persons, who are plainly unprepared to enter any species 
of heaven that would make a good man happy. Indeed, 
there is scarcely any punishment which they do not seem 
to deserve, short of infinite and eternal. 

The language of Christ, it must be confessed, is ex- 
ceedingly emphatic. " Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world"; and " Depart, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." " And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal." This would seem to indi- 
cate a broad separation between the righteous atid the 
wicked, at some point, or rather line, in the scale of 
merit and guilt. 

But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that 
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tiis language is dramatic, and m the highest degree 
igurative and Oriental. A like distinction is drawn in 
he Bible between the rich and the poor. '^ The rich 
ind the poor meet together. The Lord is the maker of 
hem all." And yet there is no broad line of distinction 
3etween them. They shade into each otjier impercep- 
tibly, like night and day in the twilight, or like the colors 
Df the rainbow. Our conclusions, drawn from such pas- 
sages, must be modified by others of a different descrip- 
tion, relating to the same subject. Nothing can be more 
clearly declared, than that the righteous shall receive dif- 
ferent degrees of reward, and the wicked different de- 
grees of punishment. ^^ One star shall differ from 
another star in glory," and '^ he who knew not his 
Lord's will and transgressed it, is to be beaten mthfew 
stripes^ and he who knew it and transgressed, is to be 
beaten with many stripes " ; intimating that all punish- 
ment is disciplinary, and must have an end. But we 
leave the judgment of the world in the hands of a just 
God. 



DISCOURSE VII. 



NATURAL REUGION. 

WHEN THB GENTILES, WHICH HiLVE NOT THE LAW, DO BT NATURE 
THE THINGS CONTAINED IN THE LAW, THESE, HAVING NOT THS 
LAW, ARE A LAW UNTO THEMSELVES ; WHICH SHOW THE WORK 
OF THE LAW WRITTEN IN THEIR HEARTS, THEIR CONSCIENCE 
ALSO BEARING WITNESS, AND THEIR THOUGHTS THE MEAN 
WHILE ACCUSING OR ELSE EXCUSING ONE ANOTHER. — RomaDS 

ii. 14, 15. - <^ 

The investigation of the essential character of human 
nature naturally brings up a very interesting inquiry as 
to the relation of the heathen to God and his law. 
What elements of his nature constitute man a religious 
being, put him in a state of probation, enable him to 
know God's will, to comply with that will, and thus at- 
tain the highest end of his being ? All who believe in 
religion at all, believe that every human being is created 
for immortality, is made capable of happiness from hav- 
ing done right, and is exposed to suffering from the con- 
sciousness of having done wrong. 

The integrity and justice of the Divine government 
demand, that beings who are created under such a 
responsibility should have all those powers and capacities 
which are necessary to fit them for a state of probation, 
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and, moreover, should know the responsibility upon 
which they are acting. It would be contradictory to the 
analogy of the present life to suppose otherwise. 

Man has been furnished with precisely those powers 
which are necessary to his well-being here. He has in- 
tellect to understand, ingenuity to contrive, and hands 
and strength to labor. These things are precisely pro- 
portioned to the capacities of the earth on which he is to 
labor, the materials and implements he is to use, and the 
wants he has to supply. No more is demanded of him 
in the present world than he has power to perform. If 
he is destined to an immortal existence, no reason can 
be given why an Almighty, AUwise, and Omnipotent 
Creator should not give him moral and spiritual capaci- 
ties precisely commensurate with his destiny. If good- 
ness is necessary to the eternal happiness of the soul, it 
is just as incredible that God should bring the soul into 
existence destitute of the capacity of attaining to good- 
ness, as that he should have created man for a condition 
in which labor was necessary to his subsistence, and 
brought him into existence destitute of hands, or with 
such an indisposition and repugnance to labor, that he 
would rather starve and die than submit to it. 

It follows from this, that religious capacities must be 
coextensive with the human race ; in other words, that 
man must be constitutionally a religious being, that he 
must, by his original powers, know enough of God and 
duty to place him in a state of fair moral probation. 
There must, of course, be such a thing as natural relig- 
ion^ in contradistinction to revealed, and the difference 
between them must be, not in fcind, but in degree. Rev- 
elation can be nothing else than the same things made 
known with greater clearness and certainty, which are 
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discovered by the light of oature. If jou deoy this, and 
affirm that a miraculous revelation is mdispensable to 6t 
the soul for a happy immortality, then you affirm that 
the Almighty has created ninety-nine hundredths of the 
human race in a condition in which it is impossible for 
them to attain the highest end of their being, — a suppo- 
sition which is wholly incredible. 

It is the purpose of this discourse to ascertain what 
is the sum and substance of natural religionj or, what 
would perhaps be a more accurate expression, of natural 
revelation, as it is wliat is mcule knoton to us, through the 
powers and operations of our own minds and the phe- 
nomena of the universe, of God, of our relation to him, 
of our duty and destiny. God is revealed to us by our 
reason. Revelation does not profess to discover this 
truth, but takes it for granted, as known to man by the 
powers of reason. This belief must, of course, be co- 
extensive with reason, that is, universal. The belief of 
savages in the existence of a power above nature is more 
vivid than that of the civilized man. Atheism is a 
state of mind of which he Is in no danger. He is dis- 
posed to believe too much rather than too little ; to mul- 
tiply gods, rather than believe in none. 

But, in order to conduct our discussion with more 
clearness and conclusiveness, it will be necessary to de- 
fine more accurately what we mean by the term reason* 
It is one of the most indefinite of words, because it is 
used in such a variety of senses. In its widest sense, it 
means that combination of moral, intellectual, and relig- 
ious capacities, which we possess over and above the 
most perfect of the animal creation. It is sometimes 
applied to the intellectual faculties by which we distin- 
guish truth from falsehood, and ascertain what is, and 
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what is not ; what is possible, aod what is impossible ; 
what is probable, aod what improbable. In this sense 
it is used in contradistinction to the moral faculty, whose 
province it is to distinguish right from wrong, good from 
evil, and the various measures and conditions of guilt 
and desert. 

It is used in another sense, still more con6ned, for the 
process of reasoning, or a verbal statement of the pro- 
cess by which the mind arrives at a given conviction. 
This distinction between reason and reasoning is particu- 
larly important in our present inquiry. The mind may 
arrive at a conviction in the twinkling of an eye, which 
it would require an hour, perhaps, to trace and develop 
in words, and then the process would be but imperfectly 
described. Language, at best, is but an imperfect instru- 
ment of describing intellectual operations, the intellectual 
powers so run and are so shaded into each other, and 
are so blended together, and are, moreover, so instan- 
taneous in their action. The mind arrives at results 
without being itself conscious of the steps of its prog- 
ress. Some of the wisest and most judicious men that 
have ever lived, have been utterly unable to stale to 
another the reasons of their conduct, or the grounds of 
their opinions. And the difference between a cultivated 
and an uncultivated mind is not so much in the quantity 
of reason which they possess, or the truths which that 
reason reveals, which underlie all life and are the basis 
of all action, as in the power of detecting and explaining 
the process by which reason makes those truths known. 

Those powers which constitute the reason of man- 
kind make known to every human being, as soon as 
they begin to operate, the existence of God, that is, 
of a Creator and Governor of the universe. This 
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primitive revelation of God, miraculous revelation it- 
self' supposes, for it takes for granted bis existence, 
and assumes it as a doctrine universally known to all 
mankind. Every human being, in whom reason is at all 
developed, knows that he is a dependent creature, that 
he did not create, and doesnot uphold, himself. But he 
has a Creator and Sustainer, and that being is God. 
It is impossible for a human mind to exist without going 
through this process of thought. Reason, then, reveals 
a God. And precisely the same thing is asserted in the 
Scriptures. Paul says of the heathen, ^' Because that 
which may be known of God is manifest in them, for 
God hath showed it unto them. For the invisible things 
of him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead." 

But there is a revelation of God more intimate still, 
made to us through the moral faculties. We are con- 
scious of perceiving a distinction between right and 
wrong. We are compelled by the laws of our minds, 
to believe in the real existence of this distinction in the 
nature of things. We know that we did not create the 
distinction or the perception of the distinction. But 
they exist, and therefore had a Creator, the same Being 
who made us, and they are the supreme and unalterable 
law of belief which he has imposed upon us. Reason, 
by a process which is spontaneous, necessary, and 
probably instantaneous, entertains the conviction that 
God is a moral being himself, and recognizes the same 
moral laws which he has imposed on us. 

In every human being is developed the consciousness 
of moral freedom, that is, of the power of choosing be- 
tween good and evil. Consequent upon this conscious- 
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ness of freedom of choice, arises a sense of just respon* 
sibility. The consequences of the one and the other 
we feel that we deserve. Hence the sense of justice, a 
sentiment universal, immutable, and inseparable from the 
nature of man. 

But the doing of right and wrong does not terminate 
in ourselves, nor relate to ourselves alone. There is 
another party concerned in it.- The law we have broken 
is not our law. We did not make it. We cannot alter 
it ; we cannot abrogate or annul it. It was made, there- 
fore, by some one else. It makes a part of our nature. 
It was, therefore, made by Him who made our nature. 
It is God's law, therefore, and not ours. We cannot 
help feeling, therefore, a responsibility to the Power that 
made us, whatever that power may be. 

These elements of our moral and religious nature are 
not matters of teaching and of tradition from generation 
to generation. They are born in us and with us, they 
are developed with the other parts of our constitution, 
and they are coexistent with our intellectual being. 
They are coextensive with the human race, and they 
place every human being in a state of probation, whether 
he will obey or violate this law which the Creator has 
given him. 

That the thing is so, we have the testimony of univer- 
sal history, the observations of all . travellers, the state- 
ments of all heathen philosophers, that is, of the men 
among pagans who have observed, and thought, and 
written. Just as universal and unvarying is a belief in a 
Providence. It is as much a spontaneous conviction of 
universal reason that the universe has a Governor, as 
that it has a Creator. Its order, its changes, its adap- 
tation of means to ends, prove this to the roost hasty 
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and super6cial glance of the human intellect. This be- 
lief is attested by the universal prevalence of prayers and 
oaths. Both of these, and they are coextensive with 
organized society, demonstrate the existence of a deep, 
a real, and practical faith in Providence, in the om- 
niscience and ever-present superintending care of the 
Deity. 

Indeed, among savage nations, there is rather a super- 
abundance than a deficiency of this species of faith. 
Special acts of divine interference in the afiairs of men 
are multiplied, till religious faith degenerates into a tim- 
orous and unmanly superstition, which is terrified and 
•depressed by the slightest variations from the accus- 
tomed order of nature. 

Connected with this conviction of a superintending 
Providence is the belief in retribution. To the savage 
or half-civilized man, a guilty man is a doomed man, 
and so strong is their belief in retribution, that they can- 
not divest themselves of the impression that the con- 
verse of this proposition is true, that a very unfortunate 
man is necessarily a guilty man. 

To complete the system of natural religion, there is 
naturally in the soul of man an expectation of immor' 
tality. It is partly an instinct, — for which no reason 
can be given, except that it is the will of God that we 
should entertain such an expectation, — and partly recog- 
nized as a probability by reason. This natural expecta- 
tion is itself a species of belief, and its being universal 
is justly considered as a suflScient proof that it is from 
God, and caused by him to spring up in the human 
mind. The veracity of God seems pledged, in a man- 
ner, to the realization of this natural expectation. 

Analogy, in the eye of reason, confirms this conclu- 
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sion. There is do other principle, passioo, or anticipa- 
tion of the human mind, which has not something external 
to us or in futurity to correspond to it. 

The moral nature of man is constituted on the suppo- 
sition of its truth. The Divide plan of moral govern- 
ment is not completed here. Death does not close up 
nor balance the accounts of men at the bar of justice. 
Our natural conceptions of the Divine perfections will 
not permit us to believe that such a plan will be left by 
God unfinished. A God of justice would never permit 
the self-sacrificing saint and the malignant sinner to be 
extinguished in the same eternal nothingness. 

Then, the soul is conscious of a purely spiritual exist" 
ence^ which seems to be independent of time and place, 
and abstracted from ail material things. Its identity is 
preserved among all the changes of that portion of mat- 
ter with which it is connected. Intelligence and mil 
seem wholly above the attributes of matter, and have led 
mankind universally into the belief in a super-material es- 
sence, which they have denominated mind^ or soul. 
The nature of man, then, has been considered, by the 
universal consent of all ages and nations, to be constituted 
of body and spirit, and this persuasion has been sub- 
sidiary to the belief in immortality. 

It essentially modifies the idea of death. Death is 
not considered as the cessation of being, as it would be 
were mind believed to be the result of a mere organiza- 
tion of matter, and not a separate and independent es- 
sence in itself. It becomes merely a separation of soul 
and body, and the superiority of the attributes of mind 
to those of matter becomes a strong reason for believing 
in the possibility of its separate 'existence. 

I do not say, that all mankind have analyzed their be- 
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lief of immortality, or have ever made a verbal state- 
ment of the mental process by which they came to such 
a conclusion, to themselves or others. The whole pro- 
cess, like every mental operation, may be so instantane- 
ous as, with a great majority of persons, to defy obser- 
vation or analysis. But that these are the real grounds 
of the universal belief in immortality, I entertain no 
doubt. 

With the doctrine of immortality follows, of course, 
that of future retribution^ for it is involved in the con- 
tinuance of personal identity. The guilty man must con' 
tinut to be miserable, because his unhappiness proceeds 
from his guilt, and the righteous man must be rewarded 
by the very consciousness of his integrity. 

These are the elements of natural religion, which ex- 
ist, or spring up, in the human soul, independently of 
revelation. They are not factitious, or the product of 
education or the fancy of a few, become universal by 
authority and tradition. They place every human being 
in a state of moral probation, and put it in the power of 
every human beiug to become good or bad. Under no 
circumstances is man the creature of mere impulse, as are 
the inferior animals. There is no necessary connection 
between any passion, appetite, or desire, and any deter- 
mination of the mind or action of the will. Another 
faculty of the human mind, the moral sense, comes in, 
and spontaneously exercises itself upon the contemplated 
action, and decides whether it is right or wrong. Under 
this conviction, the will, or the mind through the will, 
determines to do or forbear the action. A succession 
of actions, or a habit of action, under the consciousness 
of right, makes a good man, and the habit of acting 
against moral conviction makes a bad man. 
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And this is precisely the account given of natural re- 
ligion in our text by the Apostle Paul. ^' For when the 
Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves ; which show the work of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts, their consbience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the mean while accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another." 

That this is a true account of natural religion, we 
have the best of all evidence, that of the heathen them- 
selves, who wrote from their own consciousness, and 
from the testimony of those among whom they lived. 
The whole subject is summed up by Cicero, the wisest 
and most learned of the Romans, in the following noble 
sentence, which is so sublime and so true that it might 
almost seem to be the language of inspiration. '^ There 
is," says he, "a true law, which is right reason, which 
corresponds with the constitution of universal nature, 
which pervades all mankind, unchanging, eternal, which 
commands to duty, and forbids what is wrong. It is 
not one law at Athens and another at Rome, one thing 
now and another hereafter, but one eternal and immortal 
law, which binds all nations in all time. And there is 
one God, who is the common Ruler and Sovereign^ of 
all. Of this law he is the inventor, the framer, the 
legislator. He who will not obey it is a traitor to him- 
self, and treats his own human nature with contempt, and 
by this very fact he subjects himself to the severest 
penalties, though he were to escape all other punish- 
ments." 

Plutarch, a Greek, a learned man, and a great travel- 
ler, testifies of the universality of religious faith and wor- 
ship in the most unequivocal terms. " If you search 
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the world," says be, ^< you may find cities without walls, 
without letters, without kings, without money ; but do 
one ever saw a city without a deity, without a temple, 
or without some form of worship." 

Cicero, in another place, says of the immortality of the 
soul, — '^ That the souls of men survive the dissolution 
of the body, we may consider as a truth sanctioned by 
the universal belief of all nations." ^^ In what manner 
this anticipation of ages to come strikes its root so 
deeply into the principles of our frame, I pretend not to 
explain." 

The paintings lately discovered in the catacombs of 
Egypt demonstrate that the doctrines of the immortality 
of the soul, and of future rewards and punishments, were 
entertained on the banks of the Nile, ages before one 
word of our Bible was written. 

Park, after his extensive travels b the interior of Africa, 
thus records the results of his observations : — " Some 
of the opinions of the negroes, though blended with the 
weakest credulity and superstition, are not unworthy of 
attention. I have conversed with all ranks and condi- 
tions, upon the subject of their faith, and can pronounce 
without the smallest shadow of doubt, that the belief 
of one God, and of a future state of reward and punish- 
ment, is entire and universal among them." 

This testimony dates more than half a century ago. 
There is one more recent, by the Landers, dated in 
another region of the same vast continent : — " The 
priestess and her followers believe in the existence of a 
God, and a heaven wherein he resides, that this glorious 
and almighty Being superintends the destinies of men in 
this life, and in a future one rewards or punishes them 
according to their deserts. Yet of a hell and a place of 
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:ernal torment, thej have no idea whatever. The 
)uls of good men, they say, are translated into a tran- 
uil, happy, and beautiful region, wherein but one mon- 
ey is permitted to reside, and where they remain for 
ver ; whereas the wicked, before they can be permitted 
participate in so much felicity and enjoyment, are 
breed to endure sorrow, pain, and punishment : — a 
variety of tortures is prepared for them, such as scourg* 
Dg and beating, till it is considered that sufficient pun- 
sbment has been inflicted for their misdeeds, when they 
ive exalted to a happier state of being." 

And, to ascend from the lowest degree of barbarism and 
ignorance to the highest elevation of intellectual and moral 
culture ever attained by an uninspired mind, Socrates, in 
those awful hours which preceded his drinking of the fatal 
cup, when no motive could have operated to lead him to 
misrepresent the inmost convictions of his soul, declared 
to his friends: — "It would be inexcusable in me to de- 
spise death, if I were not persuaded that it will conduct 
me into the presence of the gods, who are the most right- 
eous governors, and into the society of good men ; but I 
derive confidence from the hope that something of man 
remains after death, and that the condition of good men 
will then be much better than that of the bad." 

It may be objected to this view of things, that it. is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of the Fall of man. A 
fall which left man in possession of a moral and religious 
nature, an intuitive knowledge ^f God, a perception of 
right and wrong, and the power to choose between them, 
unbiased by any thing except those passions and appe- 
tites which are necessary as stimulants to action, was no 
fall at all. It leaves every man to form his own charac- 
ter under fair conditions of free choice and personal 
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responsibilitj. Whereas the doctrine of the Fall asse 
that the character of every human being was formed 
Adam ages ago, and formed to evil more unchan 
ably than by the longest course of personal transgressi 
and nothing but an act of Omnipotence can restore hi 
to a condition in which his choice would be free betwe^^ 
good and evil. I answer, that this very circumstance ad^ 
to the probability of the truth of the view we have be 
taking, because it proves it to be consistent with the j 
tice of God, as well as the experience and observation 
mankind, while the other is not. Besides, the doctrines 
the religious nature and moral freedom of mankind ai 
sustained by a plain declaration of Scripture, where 
the doctrine of the corruption of human nature in Ad 
is an uncertain inference, drawn from language equa 
capable of another construction. 

It may be objected to the view I have given, thai 
it tends to disparage revelation. It makes the ques 
tion of revelation and no revelation to be a question of 
more or less light upon the same subjects, whereas the 
very word revelation seems to imply that the truths it 
communicates were wholly new and unknown before. 

I answer, that revelation^ when applied to Judaism or 
Christianity as a whole, is not a Scriptural term. The 
Scriptures nowhere claim to be the sole source of re- 
ligious knowledge. They expressly disclaim it in pas- 
sages which I have already cited. They merely profess 
to confirm, by higher authority, doctrines which were 
already received. The exclusive claim of miraculous 
revelation to be the only source of Divine knowledge, is 
fatal to its own claim to be a revelation at all. It is whollj 
incredible that God should have confined the possibilitj 
of attaining to future happiness, the very object of humar 
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existence if man be immortal, to the merest fractioo of 
the human race which he has favored with a revelation. 

And it is highly honorable to revelation, that it makes 
none of these self-destroying claims, which are set ilp 
for it by its mistaken friends ; that it freely admits, that, 
so far from being the only guide to future happiness, 
it imposes greater requisitions, and demands higher at- 
tainments, and exposes to more aggravated condemna- 
tion ; and declares that, at the last day, '^ many shall 
come from the east and the west, and the north and the 
south," and sit down with the patriarchs in the kingdom 
of heaven. 

With these views it may be asked. What advantage, 
then, hath the Christian, or what profit is there in the 
Gospel ? My answer is the same as that of Paul con- 
cerning Judaism. " Much every way ; chiefly because 
that unto them were committed the oracles of God." 

Revelation may confer great advantages, but it cannot 
be indispensable. If it were indispensable, it would 
have been given to all. If it were indispensable, it 
would have been universal. It cannot be a remedy for 
the effects of the Fall, nor can it have any relation to the 
Fall. The effects of the Fall were universal, if ever 
any such thing took place. Revelation is partial, and 
extends to but very few of those who were affected by 
die Fall. 

Revelation may be of the greatest advantage, to pre- 
vent or to correct the corruptiorh of natural religion. 
There is nothing so good that it cannot be corrupted. 
There is reason to believe that the religion of all na- 
tions was at first pure and simple. The Bible itself 
assures us that this was the case. All idolatry seems to 
have been at first symbolical. The many gods of the 

11 
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heatbeo were different divine attributes deified. The 
attribute was at first represented by a symbol, and then 
the symbol was worshipped by the ignorant as a separate 
being. It certainly was not unworthy of God, miracu- 
lously to interpose to remedy such a perversion. To 
correct idolatry seems to have been the whole aim of 
the Mosaic revelation. Before the invention of writing, 
there could have been no such thing as a revelation, 
embracing many particulars, for tradition could not have 
preserved it in its integrity,, and an uncertain or disputa- 
ble revelation would have been worse than none. After 
the formation of distinct languages, there could have 
been no universal revelation. There was no way left 
then, except for a revelation to be made to one people, 
and then made universal by being spread over the earth. 

Revelation wais highly advantageous in preventing tht 
abtises of religion. The management of religious con- 
cerns, from the very nature of things, falls into the hands 
of a few. The mass are too busy and too unaccus- 
tomed to reflection to busy themselves with it. Ac- 
cordingly, every nation has, and has had, its priests. 
They may make religion a trade by perverting it to their 
own purposes. They may modify its doctrines with an 
express purpose to subserve their own interests, either 
of gain or power. The Jewish priesthood was the first 
honest priesthood that ever existed. The Jewish tem- 
ple was the first temple which was not the scene of the 
grossest vices and the most shameful imposture. The 
Jewish priesthood could not pervert their religion, for 
it was written down in the book of the law, open to the 
knowledge of all ; and, moreover, they acted under the 
supervision of living prophets. 

A revelation was advantageous in giving the truths of 
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religion a true expression and a perfect development. No 
uoinspired mind could probably ever have arrived at this. 
It was natural, after the invention of writing and the ad- 
vancement of mental cultivation, that studious men should 
attempt the statement of moral and religious truth. Ac- 
cordingly, in Greece, where the human mind first received 
a high degree of cultivation, no sooner did philosophers 
spring up, than they diverged in the widest manner from 
each other, on the most common and important subjects 
of truth and duty. This gave rise to sects and parties, 
to endless and unprofitable disputes, in which the truth 
was lost sight of in the desire of victory. In the mean 
time, the common people, who are really the most in* 
terested, knew not what to believe, and were left with- 
out instruction or guidance upon the most momentous 
subjects. 

The advent of Christianity put an end to these sects 
and disputes, and why ? Because Christ, by the aid of 
Omniscience, made known the truth itself^ so simply, so 
plainly, and so palpably, that all dispute was at an end. 
The doctrines of Christ carry conviction to every mind, 
and seem to all to be sielf-evident truths, and why ? 
Because they are this very universal religion which Crod 
has put into all minds and hearts. 

This view of things corresponds, I think, with a re- 
markable speech of the Saviour to Pilate, when he was 
asked if he were a king. *' To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice." It is by the enunciation of truth 
that Christ exercises his kingly power. Nothing is so 
irresistible as truth. It is this which has made, and is 
making, the humble Nazarene the King of kings and 
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the Lord of lords. It is this which is making the king- 
doms of this world the kiogdom of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ. 

It is highly advantageous to the world, that this per- 
fect enunciation of religious truth should have been sealed 
by miraculous interposition. For the perfect sway of 
Christianity over man, not only was conviction wanting, 
but authority^ that the truth might be embraced with a 
full and efficient faith. And most wisely does it seem to 
have been arranged, that the principal miracle of the 
Christian religion should both seal the truth of Christ's 
teaching and give a practical exemplification of that doc- 
trine which is most important, and is, in fact, the key- 
stone of all religious faith, — the resurrection of the 
dead, and an immortal existence beyond the grave. 

Such miraculous testimonials do no more than corre- 
spond to the importance of a perfect religion, or, in other 
words, a true enunciation of natural religion, and one 
which is destined to spread over the whole earth, and 
endure as long as time itself. Otherwise, the same im- 
perfect faculties, which failed to elicit truth from the 
teachings of nature, might fail 'to recognize and embrace 
it when actually disclosed. 
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SALVATION POSSIBLE TO ALL MANKIND. 

TEEN PETER OPENED HIS MOUTH, AND SAID, OF A TRUTH I PER- 
CEIVE THAT GOD IS NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS : BUT IN ETCRT 
NATION HE THAT FEARBTH HIM, AND WORKBTH RIQHTB0U8NK88, 
IS ACCEPTED WITH HIM. — ActS X. 34, 35. 

The sentiment here expressed by Peter finds a 
response in the natural sense of justice which God has im- 
planted in every human soul, that future happiness ought 
to be put within the power of every human being alike^ 
that no mere accident of the time and place of our birth 
ought to work a forfeiture of any thing in man's ulti- 
mate destiny which he is made capable of attaining under 
any circumstances. Any other supposition makes God 
so partial and unjust a being as to destroy all respect for 
his administration. 

The proposition of Peter, as I understand it, amounts 
to this, that all mankind know enough of God and 
duty to put them in a state of fair moral probation^ and 
to enable them to form a character acceptable to him. 

This truth was lost sight of and denied by the ancient 
Jews, in their pride and conceit, in consequence of hav- 
ing received from God a miraculous revelation. Ac-' 

11* 
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cording to their theology, invented and matured by their 
Rabbis, but not derived from their sacred writings, it 
was a settled principle, ^^ that for all Israel there is a 
part in the world to come." Birth of the stock of 
Abraham made them secure of everlasting happiness. 
This holiness consisted chiefly in abstinence from cer- 
tain meats and drinks, and the observance of a certain 
external ritual. The Gentiles they called dogSj uncir- 
cumcised and unclean, and thought their acceptance with 
God a moral impossibility. The Jew was intrinsically 
so holy, let his personal character be ever so defective, 
that he could not eat or associate with a Gentile, how- 
ever pure and virtuous he might be as a man. 

So much were the Jews impressed with the indispen- 
sableness of their faith and ritual to God^s favor, that the 
Apostles, notwithstanding their Master's commission to 
them before his ascension, ^^ Go and teach all nations,'' 
for nearly ten years preached the Gospel exclusively to 
the Jews. It required a special Divine interposition to 
set them right on this point. Paul was converted by a 
miracle, and sent expressly to the Gentiles. Peter was 
instructed by a miraculous vision, that the distinctions of 
meats and drinks, which had been tlie principal means of 
dividing the Jews from the Gentiles, was done away, 
and the recognition by God of Cornelius as a Christian 
by the gift of the Holy Ghost, made known the fact that 
there was no intrinsic holiness in a Jew, and that piety 
and goodness were attainable by every human being of 
every nation, kindred, and tongue. 

What it required ten years for the Apostles to com- 
prehend was not fully understood by the converts from 
Judaism during the whole Apostolic age, and the Jewish 
division of the Church not only observed the Mosaic 
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law themselves, but insisted on forcing it upon the con- 
verts from paganism, and compelling them all to become 
Jews as well as Christians. So difficult is it to free 
ourselves from the prejudices of education. 

But the Christian Church itself, after it became fully 
establbhed and amalgamated, relapsed from the liberality 
of Peter into the old error, that it is impossible for the 
heathen to please God, and that, by the very fact of their 
condition as heathen, they are incapable of any thing 
which may be justly considered either piety or good- 
ness. 

To this view of the condition of the heathen world, 
the theological doctrines concerning human nature, which 
were broached and finally established in the Church in 
the fourth and fifth Centuries, mainly contributed. Au- 
gustine advanced the doctrine, that human nature became 
so vitiated by the Fall, that it is of itself incapable of 
any acceptable religious and moral action ; that the power 
to do any thing acceptable to God must be specially 
communicated by him to any individual before he can 
make any motion toward true piety and religion. The 
work of Christ procured this especial favor to be be- 
stowed on a certain portion of the human race, and the 
rest of mankind, who have never heard of Christ, are 
left to perish without remedy. The grace bestowed on 
mankind through Christ corresponds to the loss they 
sustained through Adam, which was the power to please 
God. The effects of the fall of Adam were universal, 
but the effects of the work of Christ are only partial. 

The difficulty by which mankind are prevented from 
pleasing God is a defect of nature. Nothing that any 
man can do can change his nature. The mediation of 
Christ, on this hypothesis, can do nothing for man, except 
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It changes hb nature. Accordingly, those who maintsua 
the doctrine of the Fall of man assert that the ministra- 
tions of the Gospel are accompanied by the operations 
of God's spirit, or power, which changes the nature of 
man, and puts it in hb power to please God. Regener- 
ation, according to this theory, is not merely a change 
of chartieterj arbing from change of voluntary action, 
but a change of naturtj so far as to make virtue and 
holiness possible, which were impossible before. Noth- 
ing is said of that agency of God upon human nature 
extending beyond the preaching of the Gospel. Those 
from whom it is withheld are inevitably lost. This 
system, of course, leaves the heathen without the possi- 
bility of salvation. 

God U a respecter of persons, according to this sys- 
tem, to an infinite degree. He puts an infinite and 
eternal difference between two human beings, whose in- 
trinsic merit is the same, merely because one, in the 
course of his providence, has been brought into exist- 
ence in a heathen, and the other in a Christian country. 
It is not true, then, in its obvious sense, that '' in every 
nation he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with him." If there is a universal defect in 
human nature, which, without a miraculous change, 
makes goodness impossible, then a heathen can neither 
fear God nor work righteousness, nor be accepted with 
him. The supposition that withholds this power from 
ninety-nine hundredths of the human race, and thus con- 
signs them, without any probation, to everlasting misery, 
is wholly incredible. 

A revelation containing such a disclosure would be 
essentially incredible, for it could never satisfy those 
ideas of justice which God has made a part of our nature. 
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But the Bible makes no such disclosure. On the con- 
trary, it asserts, as in our text, that ^^ God is no respecter 
of persons, but in ev^ry nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him." Paul 
declares, that ^^ God is not only the God of the Jews, 
but of the Gentiles," and that he " will render to every 
man according to his deeds ; to them who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, honor, and 
immortality, eternal life ; but unto them that are con- 
tentious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath; tribulation and anguish upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and 
also of the Gentile : but glory, honor, and peace to 
every man that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also 
to the Gentile. For there is no respect of persons with 
God." 

" Many," said our Saviour, " shall come from the 
east and the west, and from the north and the south, 
and sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of heaven." Abraham was faithful to his 
light, though he knew nothing of Christianity. He, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, enjoyed only the patriarchal religion, 
but were good men under it. They will be partakers of 
future blessedness. So Jesus, when he saw the strong 
faith of the centurion, who believed that he could heal 
his son, even at a distance, — a faith so superior to that 
of his own blinded and bigoted countrymen, — was re- 
minded of the fact that the heathen might be more faith- 
ful to their light than the Jew was to his, and, of course, 
be better prepared for future happiness. 

To this case his parable of the talents is perfectly 
applicable. It was not the number of the talents which 
secured the approving sentence, *' Well done, good and 
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faithful senraDt," but the manner in which they had heed 
employed. . The parable of the laborers contains an ex- 
cuse for the deficiencies of the Gentiles. They are 
thought to be represented by the laborers who were 
found idle at an advanced hour of the day. They give 
a reasonable and valid excuse, — ^^ Because no man hath 
hired us." The Gentiles cannot be blameworthy for 
not living according to a revelation that they had never 
received. 

That the heathen are capable of that righteousness 
which is acceptable to God, may be shown, not only 
from the declarations of the Scriptures, but by an analy- 
sis of their moral and religious condition. 

It is conceded by all, that the heathen can sin. It is 
maintained that they do sin. Sin is an idea that pe^ 
tains to religior^; supposes religious knowledge and a 
sense of religious obligation ; takes in the idea of God. 
The human mind is so constructed that it cannot sepa- 
rate conscience from God, the law written on the heart 
from the Lawgiver, who is God. If the idea of right 
could be separated from God, then sin would subside 
into mere imprudence; a simple mistake, instead of a 
crime ; a misfortune^ instead of a fault ; an error which 
might fill us with regret, but could cause no remorse. 
Were not man created so as to be by nature a religious 
being, without a revelation he could not sin. Had not 
the soul a conscious relation to God, it could not regard 
any of its own actions as sinful. 

The very assertion, then, that all the heathen sin, is 
equivalent to the assertion, that all the heathen are relig- 
ious beings, — are capable of virtue and capable of ob- 
taining the favor of God. What constitutes any act of a 
heathen sin ? It is a conscious transgression of God's 
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law. And God's law with him is Dothing other than the 
dictates of reason and conscience. This is done at the 
suggestion of passion and appetite. A^ voluntary choice 
is made between the two. 

When the heathen feels that he chooses what is wroi^ 
and evil in preference to what is right and good, he is 
conscious that he sins. It is not asserted that he alwayi 
chooses the wrong and the evil. If he did, there would 
be no evidence that he possessed that freedom which is 
secessary to moral agency. He sometimes chooses that 
which is right and good, against the ever-present solici- 
tations of the passions and appetites. And shall the 
yielding to temptation be counted to the heathen as a 
sin, and the successful resisiance to temptation not be 
counted to him as virtue, goodness, an act acceptable to 
God ? No tongue can describe, no mind can conceive, 
the atrocious injustice of such a government. If diso- 
bedience to conscience in a heathen is counted sin, — an 
irreligious act, — then obedience to conscience under 
the same degree of light ought to be counted virtue, — 
a religious act, — or the government of God is not just. 
And just as far as the good acts of the heathen fall short 
of being religious acts, on account of their want of light, 
ought their bad acts to be counted to fall short of sin. 

There is among the heathen the same variety of char- 
acter which exists among those who have enjoyed the 
light of a miraculous revelation, — every gradation from 
the very good man down to the very worst. There is, 
of course, the same difference of desert. The good 
man is just as commendable for resisting those tempta- 
tions to which the bad man has yielded, as the bad man 
is blameworthy for yielding to the temptations which the 
good man has resisted. Indeed, the same degree of 
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moral attainment is more meritorious in a heathen than in 
a Jew or Christian, because he does right with less 
force of inducement, more out of regard for the right be- 
cause it is right, and less from hope of reward or fear of 
punishment. 

Christ, our infallible teacher, has assured us that in- 
crease of light is followed by increase, of responsibility, 
and greater guilt is incurred by disobedience to a law in 
proportion to its certainty and authority. " Then be- 
gan he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mightj 
works were done, because they repented not. Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the 
mighty works which were done in you had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago 
in sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto you, It shall be 
more tokrable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judg- 
ment than for you." 

Such an advance was Christianity upon Judaism, that 
the guilt of a sinful life under Judaism was as nothing 
when compared to the same course of conduct under 
Christianity. " If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin ; but now th&y have no cloak 
for their sin. If I had not done among them the works 
which none other man did, they had not had sin." 

Neither Scripture nor experience gives us any reason 
to think that Jews and Christians have been any more 
faithful to their light than the heathen have to theirs, or 
have made greater moral attainments in proportion to 
their degrees of knowledge. 

Is it objected, that no degree of moral and spiritual 
attainment arrived at by the heathen amounts to right- 
eousness in the sight of God ? I answer this objection 
by asking, if any Jew or Christian can claim the favor 
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of God on the ground of immaculate innocence. What 
is the history of the Jewish people from the day when 
they commenced their march from the land of bondage ? 
Did not their prophets always denounce them as a stifi^ 
necked, disobedient people ? Is it not written of most 
of their kings, that they ^^ did evil in the sight of the 
Lord " ? David and Solomon, the greatest and best of 
them all, — did not one of them commit murder and adul- 
tery, and did not the other fall into the sins of idolatry 
and the grossest sensuality ? What is the character 
given of the whole nation of Israel after they had been 
for more than seven centuries the peculiar people of 
God ? *' Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth ! for 
the Lord hath spoken, I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against me. The ox 
knoweth his owner, atid the ass his master's crib : but 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider. 
Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed 

of evil-doers, children that are corrupters ! The 

whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. From 
the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no 
soundness in it." 

And yet the laws of Moses were eminently wise and 
humane, calculated to enlighten and quicken the con- 
science, and to keep alive the knowledge and worship of 
the true God. 

The character of the nation does not seem to have 
improved in the time of Paul. He evidently considers 
the Jew of his age to have been a better teacher of the 
theory of religion than example of the character which 
Judaism was intended to form. " Behold," says he, 
*' thou art called a Jew, and restest in the law, and 
makest thy boast of God, and knowest his will, and ap- 

12 
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provest the things that are more excellent, being in- 
structed out of the law ; and art conBdent that thou thy- 
self art a guide of the blind, a light of them which are 
in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of 
babes, which hast the form of knowledge and of the truth 
in tlie law. Thou therefore which teachest another, teach- 
est thou not thyself ? Thou that preachest a man should 
not steal, dost thou steal ? Thou that sayest a man should 
not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ? Thou 
that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ? Thou 
that raakest thy boast of the law, through breaking the 
law dishonorest thou God ? For the name of God is 
blasphemed among the Gentiles through you, as it is 
written. For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep 
the law : but if thou be a breaker of the law, thy cir- 
cumcision is made uncircumcision. Therefore, if the 
uncircumcision keep the righteousness of the law, shall 
not his uncircumcision be counted for circumcision ? 
^nd shall not uncircumcision which is by naturCj if it 
fulfil the laiDj judge thee, who by the letter and circum- 
cision dost transgress the law ? For he is not a Jew 
which is one outwardly ; neither is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh. But he is a Jew which 
is one inwardly: and circumcision is that of the heart, iu 
the spirit, and not in the letter ; whose praise is not of 
men, but of God." 

Is there not a perfect coincidence of sentiment be- 
tween Peter and Paul, and do they not both carry out 
the doctrine of Christ as to the condition of the heathen, 
that they have power to work righteousness, to fulfll the 
righteousness of the law, and thus become acceptable to 
God ? 

And have the Christians any more reason than God's 
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ancient people for looking down on the Pagans, on the 
score of having lived up to their light more faithfully 
than their heathen brethren ? The Christian goes forth 
to teach the heathen the Gospel of peace, justice, and 
human brotherhood. And what is the result ? The 
heathen, instead of being converted and improved, are 
poisoned and destroyed by the vices and encroachments 
of their boasting benefactors. The Christians call their 
Master "the Prince of Peace," and wage among them- 
selves the bloodiest wars that ever depopulated the earth, 
besides carrying fire and sword into the habitations of the 
unsophisticated sons of the forest. The Christians boast 
that they live under the administration of just laws, which 
secure to 'every man his rights, and straight those very 
laws are perverted into a cunning machinery to rob and 
defraud by public authority. The Christian preaches 
that " no drunkard hath part in the kingdom of God," 
and yet no Pagan nation that ever existed has been so 
brutalized by intemperance as those nations which call 
themselves by the name of Christ. The Master of 
Christians has said, '^ Swear not at all." But in those 
countries which call themselves Christian, the name of 
God is oftener heard in oaths and blasphemy than in 
devotion. 

Are the heathen lands, then, worse than the Christian 
in proportion to their light ? We have no reason to 
make such a supposition ; and if not, the heathen, on an 
average, stand just as good a chance for future happiness 
as the Christians. There is no respect of persons 
with God ; " but in every nation, he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him." 

But here it may be objected, that the theology of the 
heathen is so very defective, that they cannot be said in 
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any proper sense to fear God. They worship many 
gods, and therefore their worship is rather oflensive than 
acceptable to the true God, who is but one and indivisi- 
ble. It may be answered, in apology for them, that they 
generally hold to one supreme God and several derived 
and subordinate gods, and that they distribute among 
several the different Divine attributes which ought to be 
concentrated in one. But can any believer in the 
Trinity justly reproach them with this ? The Trinity 
presents to the worshipper three objects of devotion, 
with the functions of Divinity divided between them, 
creation, redemption, and sanctification. ^^ O God, the 
Father of heaven, have mercy upon us ! O God the 
Son, Redeemer of the world, have mercy upon us ! 
God the Holy Ghost, proceeding Jrom the Father and 
the Son, have mercy upon us." The heathen, it is 
true, makes some of his deities to be derived and subor- 
dinate ; but the same objection lies against the Trinity, 
for the second and third persons are, in terms, said to be 
derived and subordinate, the second being the son "o/" 
the first, and the third ^^ proceeding from ^^ the other 
two. 

The Christian may deny, and probably will deny, that 
either his religion or his theology is injured by worship- 
ping three persons, as they all make but one God. And 
so the heathen may deny that either his theology or re- 
ligion is injured by worshipping a plurality of gods, as 
they all together merely represent and exercise the attri- 
butes and functions which belong to Deity. 

But the conceptions which the heathen entertain of 
their deities are of so low and imperfect a character, it 
may be objected, that the religious affections founded 
upon them are not worthy of the name of piety. But 
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the heathen may defy the Christian to point out among 
all his gods one who is represented as regarding the hu- 
man race as ^^ born under his wrath and curse," and 
previous to all moral action to be exposed to the pains 
of hell for ever. 

God, though in himself a real being, is to Jew, Chris- 
tian, and Pagan an ideal being, that is to say, each hu- 
man mind createSj if I may so speak, its own Deity, 
forms the idea of God from the materials furnished by 
its own intellectual and moral nature, from the works of 
God, and from the words of revelation. The concep- 
tion of God, therefore, will vary with the capacities and 
cultivation of each mind, and, in strictness of speech, it 
may be said, that no two persons worship the same Gody 
and the difference between the true God and the highest 
conception of the Christian is vastly greater than be- 
tween his conception and that of the lowest heathen. 
And if imperfect conceptions of God are to work con- 
demnation to all who entertain them, all mankind, Jew, 
Christian, and Pagan, must come short of salvation. 
And if the Christian's imperfect conceptions of God 
ought not to shut him out of heaven, so neither ought 
the Pagan's ignorance to exclude him. 

But the narrow-minded Christian, the stickler for the 
letter of Scripture, asserts that salvation is impossible 
without faith in Christ. But what is faith in Christ ? It 
is faith in God through Christ. " He that believeth on 
me believeth not on me, but on him that sent tne." It 
is only a stronger and clearer conviction of those very 
truths concerning God which are made known by the 
light of nature. The ultimate object of faith is God, in 
either case ; and that faith in God which is taught by na- 
ture and reason operates precisely in the same direction 
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with that faith in God which is produced by the teachings 
of Jesus. But it is objected that no human being can 
be saved without the ^tonemtntj and how can they be i 
benefited by the Atonement who never heard of it ? 
I ans er, that if the purpose of the Atonement was V 
satisfy the violated law, and make it consistent with t^* 
honor of the Divine government to pardon the peniteni 
then it is not necessary that mankind should know any | 
thing of it. It is valid and efficacious, independently of 
their knowledge. All that is necessary for them to 
know is, that God can and will pardon the penitent. In 
short, all that is necessary for them to know is, that God 
is merciful. And was not that made certain by Judaism 
ages before Christianity ? Is it not assured by the light of 
nature in the peace which follows penitence, in the natural 
placability of man, who is made in the image of God, 
and in that universal benignity which shines out in all 
God's works ? If the common doctrine of Atonement 
would shut the whole heathen world out of heaven, then 
that fact ought to create serious doubts among its advo- 
cates, whether their view of it be the true one. There 
is another interpretation of the doctrine of Atonement, 
which makes it to be the simple reconciliation of man to 
God by true repentance, and true repentance is possible 
to man under any degree of religious light. 

What, then, are the conclusions to which we are con- 
ducted by this discussion ? The last result of an analy- 
sis of human nature coincides precisely with the declara- 
tion of Peter : — " Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that feareth 
him, and worke^h righteousness, is accepted with him." 
Piety and righteousness are possible to all mankind. No 
people are so ignorant as to be without some conception 
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of God, and none know him so perfectly as to make 
their knowledge of him any more than the most distant 
approximation to the truth. 

The capacity to work righteousness is coext^sive 
'^ith the knowledge of right and wrong, and the fr^yedom 
•f> choose between them. Right and wrong are essential' 
f}j religious ideas ^ because they are what they are by a 
power superior to man, and they exert an authority over 
man which it is impossible for him to resist. To break 
the moral law of our being is sin, an irreligious act ; to 
obey that law must necessarily be, not only a moral, but 
a religious act. It is goodness, and is acceptable to God. 
It does not appear that Jews and Christians have been 
any more faithful to their light than the heathen have to 
theirs. 

The substance of all religious faith is the same, that 
which is by nature and that which is derived from reve- 
lation. Its object is God and his attributes, his govern- 
ment and his purposes to man. The Atonement, if it 
relates to the law of God, is equally valid whether 
known to man or not, and if it means the reconciliation 
of man to God, it is possible under the light of nature. 
In short, future happiness is and must be possible to 
every human being. 



DISCOURSE IX. 



CHRIST'S LANGUAGE CONCERNING CHILDREN. 

AND THET BROUGHT TOUNO CHILDREN TO HIM, THAT HE SHOULD 
TOUCH THEM ; AND HIS DISCIPLES REBUKED THOSE THAT BROUGHT 
THEM. BUT WHEN JESUS SAW IT, HE WAS MUCH DISPLEASED, AND 
SAID UNTO THEM, SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO 
ME, AND FORBID THEM NOT ; FOR OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

— Mark x. 13, 14. 

In pursuing our investigations into the essential char- 
acter of human nature, it becomes a question of the 
highest importance, how it toa^ regarded by Christy 
whom we recognize as the author of our religion, and as 
our infallible teacher. And I do not know how be 
could have used language bearing more directly or more 
decisively upon the point of the integrity and excellence 
of human nature, than in declaring of little children, 
"For of such is the kingdom of heaven." Stronger 
language, as to the moral condition of any human being, 
could scarcely be used, than to say that the kingdom of 
heaven, or heaven itself, is inhabited by such. Such a 
declaration certainly agrees with our natural impressions 
of things, and is most honorable to the Divine character. 
Children certainly come immediately from the forming 
hand of their Creator. Human beings are God's high- 
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fst and most perfect work. As far as we know, they 
are the only beings created for a moral existence, that is, 
with natures to know God and duty, to choose virtue, 
and to be happy in the choice ; by devotion, by obe- 
dience, by discipline, to advance from one degree of ex- 
cellence and enjoyment to another, without end. This 
is universally conceded to have been the condition of 
man before the Fall. If the fall of man changed hu- 
man nature, it must have been by a special Divine 
arrangement, so that the agency of Adam in making 
buman nature what it is was as much a part of the 
Divine plan as his original constitution. If the whole 
human race are created in a condition in which they are 
^' indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to ail that is 
good, and wholly iiiclined to all evil," then this whole 
creation is a failure. Its highest object is defeated, its 
Qoblest work is marred. Instead of being a dawning to- 
wards a glorious day, this life, to the great mass of man- 
kind, is a gloomy twilight verging towards an eternal 
night. This world, instead of being the first scene of 
discipline to a never-ending career of improvement, is 
the arena for the development of a combination of evil 
dispositions destined to go on increasing in malignity 
for ever and ever. That this is to be the result of such 
a work of Omnipotence as the creation of this world, is 
utterly incredible. The foresight of such an issue would 
have arrested the creating hand of the Almighty. In- 
Bnite Benevolence would have restrained the exertion of 
so much power, which was to end in the production of 
such an overwhelming preponderance of suffering. 

But the whole conduct and language of Christ, on the 
occasion we have recited, relieves us from the horror of 
any such revolting hypothesis. It is impossible that he 
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should have been ignorant of the essential character of 
human nature. He must have known whether the chil- 
dren he took in his arms were possessed of a nature 
polluted and vile, whether they were bom *' under the 
wrath and curse of God, and so made liable to all the 
miseries of this life and the pains of hell for ever." 
Possessed of such a nature as this, as well as destiny, 
the children which Jesus took into his arms must have 
been objects of immeasurable loathing as well as com- 
passion to so holy and merciful a being as Christ. Yet 
Jesus gave expression to no feeling, either of abhorrence 
or pity. On the contrary, he took them into his arms 
and blessed them. How could he, who was one with 
the Father, bless those who he knew were born " under 
the wrath and curse of God," ^^ disabled and made op- 
posite to all that is good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil " ? Not only so ; he declared, that " of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,^^ If children are " disinclined, 
disabled, and made opposite to all that is good, and 
wholly inclined to all evil," and are "born under his 
wrath and curse," then heaven itself is to be filled with 
beings who are " disinclined, disabled, and made oppo- 
site to all that is good, and wholly inclined to all evil, 
are under God's wrath and curse, and so made liable to 
the pains of hell for ever." What difference can there 
be between heaven and hell i The inhabitants of the 
abodes of despair cannot well be worse than totally cor- 
rupt. 

But the teachings of Christ are still more to our pur- 
pose. He not only expressed the greatest tenderness 
and affection towards children, as objects of moral ap- 
probation, but the most anxious solicitude lest they 
should become corrupted through the agency of others* 
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And, moreover, he represents God himself to feel the 

same anxiety for their innoeence, if I may be allowed 

the expression, which he cherishes himself. ^' Whoso 

shall cause one of these little ones that believe in me to 

offend, it were better for him that a mill-stone were 

hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 

depth of the sea." 

Is not this the very feeling which a benevolent nature 
would have when looking on a pure and innocent being, 
who was liabk to be led astray ? Could such a concern 
spring up in any mind for a being already morally 
ruined ? There is a species of moral indignation in the 
language of Christ, concerning the turpitude of one who 
should be the occasion of sin to a child : — *' It were bet- 
ter for him that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea." 

He represents the same intense interest to be taken 
in their welfare by God himself. " Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto you, 
thai their angels do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven." This is a strong figure of speech, 
derived frona a fancy of the Jews ^-elating to guardian 
angels. Kings, in Oriental countries, were accustomed 
to keep themselves secluded from their people. It was, 
of course, the greatest privilege to have a friend at 
court^ in the immediate presence of the sovereign, to 
represent the interests of the absent subject, and to re- 
mind the supreme power of his wishes and his wants. 
So the concern of Divine Providence for each human 
being was symbolized by the imaginary presence of a 
'^presenting angel in the immediate presence of God. 
•despise not, trifle not, with the interests of the smallest 
^liild, for it is an object of the most watchful care to 
^od himself. 
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That it is so, we have the strongest possible evidence, 

not only in the words and teachings of Christ, but io 

what God has done for the welfare of little children. 

His providence is nowhere more conspicuous. Parents 

and friends are the real ministering spirits whom he has 

provided to minister to the wants of the immortal beings 

which he has introduced into the world. The affections 

which spring up in their hearts towards these new-born 

heirs of humanity are the surest indications of his own, 

because they exist only by hb appointment. Is there 

any thing in this wide creation of which God takes such 

peculiar care as a new-born babe ? A mother's heart 

is the most exquisite instrumentality for its end that 

is seen in the whole range of the Creator's works. 

It annihilates self, and makes her whole being a living 

sacrifice to the innocent and the helpless. Is being bora 

to bask in a mother's smile, and to be laid in a mother's 

bosom, any evidence of coming into being under the 

wrath and curse of God ? Those very affections which 

constitute the child's protection and happiness are the 

gift and provision of God, and are certainly a surer 

indication of his disposition towards them, than the 

abstract speculations of a few metaphysical theologians, 

founded on detached and misinterpreted passages of 

Scripture. 

The anxiety that they may be preserved from perver- 
sion, and the exceeding guilt of him who leadeth one of 
them astray, certainly imply that they commence their 
career in a condition of moral rectitude. There could 
not rationally be any great concern for a being totally 
corrupt by original constitution. That which is wholly 
corrupt cannot be made any worse, nor can any being 
be in a worse condition than " under the wrath and 
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curse of God, liable to all the miseries of this life and 

the pains of hell for ever." 

It is difficult to conceive of a worse or lower fall than, 
according to Augustine and Calvin, we suffered in 
Adam, as it has been expressed by Dr. Watts in his 
sacred poetry : — 

" Conceived in sin, O wretched state ! 
Before we draw oar breath 
The first young pulse begins to beat 
Iniquity and death." 

And yet these are the beings which Christ took in his 
arms and blessed, and said, '' Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven." These are the beings for whose 
moral safety he expressed such intense solicitude, that is, 
that they might be preserved in the condition in which they 
then were. " Whosoever shall cause one of these little 
ones that believe in me to offend, it were better for him 
that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
Were drowned in the depth of the sea." " Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto 
you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven." 

But there is a stronger argument still. Not only did 
he declare that those who are in the moral condition of 
little children are prepared for heaven, not only did he 
represent a state of sinfulness to be a falling away from 
that condition, but he declares conversion, the moral 
renovation which it was the great purpose of his mission 
to achieve in mankind, to be nothing more nor less than 
a return to the spiritual condition of children. 

^^ At the same time came the disciples to Jesus, say^ 
ing. Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven I 
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And Jesus called a little child and set him in the midst 
of them, and said, Verily I say unto you, except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of God. Whosoever, therefore, shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is the great- 
est in the kingdom of heaven." 

Do not all our hearts respond to this sentiment ? Do 
not we all look back to the days of childhood as the 
days of innocence, of deep and true affection, of direct 
and upright purposes, of quick and tender sensibilities, 
of joyful, undoubting confidence and trust ? And is 
there not still to us a sacredness about the presence of 
children, which have been kept unspotted from the 
world ? So natural is this sentiment, that it has come 
down to us among the maxims of the ancient heathea 
world. " To children the highest reverence is due." 

The artful, the vicious, the sophisticated, never fail to 
feel themselves awed, rebuked, reproved, by the pres- 
ence of young children. This could never be, if they 
felt that children were as corrupt by nature as they 
themselves are by practice. 

" Unless ye be converted and become as little chil- 
dren, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God." The 
sense of this declaration can be nothing short of this, that 
children are in that state by nature to which Christians 
are to be brought by discipline. Conversion is but re- 
tracing the steps of departure by which the soul has 
wandered away from the primitive condition of human 
nature. In other words, men do not fall in Adam, they 
fall in themselves. Conversion is not said to restore 
men to the condition of Adam before he fell, but to the 
condition of children before they have become co^ 
rupted. What plainer declaration could there be that 
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le evil which the mission of Christ was intended to 
3medy was personal^ not constitutional, and, conse- 
uently, that the doctrine of the depravity of human na- 
ire is wholly set aside by the language of Christ. 

The language of Christ does not assert, nor imply, that 
16 young child and the aged saint are on an equality in the 
ight of God, and, though both are prepared for the king- 
cm of God, that both deserve or are both prepared for the 
ame degree of happiness. There is all the difference that 
xists between mere innocence and positive merit, all the 
lifference there is between integrity untried and that which 
las resisted a thousand temptations. This world is almost 
I heaven to infancy and childhood. It has been made 
10 by God, antecedently to all merit on their part. Chil- 
Iren are proverbially happy, and they manifest it in a 
housand ways. There is no greater proof of the bound- 
essness of the Divine benignity. To them every thing 
s new. To correspond to this novelty, there is in them 
in insatiable curiosity which in its gratiBcation affords 
perpetual delight. The animal spirits are light, and 
every exertion of the faculties, both bodily and mental. 
Seems to create a new gush of happiness. To care, 
which in them would be altogether unavailing, God has 
niade them inaccessible, and their sorrows, which are 
frequent, he has made of short duration. There is no 
Sense of guilt to depress the mind, to sadden the world. 
Or darken the prospects of futurity. And whatever 
iHay be their share in the guilt of Adam's sin, it is not a 
guilt which ever weighs upon the conscience, and what- 
ever punishment they suffer for it, it is not a punishment 
^hich is accompanied by the consciousness of ill desert. 
There is no malice rankling in their bosoms, for the 
Apostle has said, " Brethren, be not children in under- 
standing ; howbeit in malice be ye children.'^ 
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Now if such be the nature of children, and such the 
disposition of God towards them, as evinced by the con- 
dition in which he has placed them here, there is nothing 
in death surely so to change their constitution as to make 
them incapable of happiness, or so to change the dispo- 
sition of God towards them as to make him no longer 
desire their happiness. Death certainly cannot be im- 
puted to them as a crime, since they can neither occa- 
sion, accelerate, nor retard it. The happiness of chil- 
dren here, therefore, seems a full pledge of their happi- 
ness hereafter. 

Between the perfected saint and the little child, there 
are many and strong resemblances. The one has kept 
the integrity with which the other was endowed, or, hav- 
ing lost it, has been restored by true penitence and 
hearty reformation. This view of human nature makes 
sin to be a disease, not a radical defect of constitution. 
If it be a disease, then it is curable ; but, like every other 
disease, it is better to shun it altogether than to experi- 
ence it and recover from it. It always leaves some mark 
behind it, some scar or weakness, which mars the moral 
beauty of the soul, or makes it more liable to the recur- 
rence of the same malady. That it is not the normal or 
natural state of the soul, Christ teaches us in the parable 
of the prodigal son. Repentance Christ calls " com- 
ing to himself." " And when he came to himself he 
said, How many hired servants of my father's have 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger." 

The perfected saint resembles the little child in frank- 
ness, simplicity, and candor, and, for the same reason, 
neither of them cherishes any thing in his heart which he 
wishes to conceal. Evil dispositions and purposes are 
corruptions which are introduced as life proceeds. It is 
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they which make the tongue and the heart strangers, and 
conversation the means of concealing instead of express- 
ing our sentiments. That such corruption is tradition- 
ary, not constitutional, is shown by the fact, that it 
prevails most in society, and not in seclusion ; where man 
is the most artiOcial, and not where he is the most 
natural. 

The perfected saint and the little child are alike in 
their instinctive love for the truly excellent. Children 
have a moral discernment exceedingly acute. To them 
little things are more infallible indications of character 
than at any succeeding period of life ; and they fly to 
the kind, the true, the upright, with a cheerful and un- 
wavering confldence, but they shrink with repugnance 
from the cruel, the false, and the unprincipled. 

The perfected saint and the little child resemble each 
other in contentment and humility. It was to rebuke 
worldliness and ambition in his disciples that Jesus took 
^ a little child and set him before them. And what a 
^- beautiful trait is this ! The little child plays with equal 
yy^ glee on the broken floor and among the shattered furni- 
^J ture of the poorest hut, and on the rich carpet and 
^i amid the gorgeous gilding of palaces. To him father 
j^ and mother are the symbols of every thing holy and 
p:^ revered, though they may be clothed in coarse attire, 
[r'l and get their bread by daily toil ; that morning is most 
}0 beautiful which breaks upon the neighbouring hills, and 
r "I that rose the sweetest which blooms before his cottage 

door. 
SI The perfected saint and the little child resemble each 
other in undoubting faith and impressible hopefulness. 
What is instinct in one is tlie result of cultivated reason 
^nd religious discipline in the other. To both, the past 
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and the present are sufficient evidence of what God 
is, and therefore sufficient pledge of what the future 
will be. 

The perfected saint and the little child are alike in the 
simplicity and sincerity of religious emotion. The 
heart that truly loves an earthly parent will easily turn 
its affection to that Father in heaven who freely givetb 
us all things. Hence our Saviour declared, that ^'he 
who doth not receive the kingdom of heaven as a little 
child, shall not enter therein." But how often is relig- 
ion so mingled with fashion, with interest, with custom, 
and with the fear of man, that it is impossible to know L 
where one begins or the other ends, or whether religion i\ 
exists at all. The emotion of a childish heart speaks 
out undisguised. O that in aU that concerns religion 
we could all be children once more ! 

Finally, how false and unreasonable are the charges 
which are made on nature for the faults of the young ! 
There is scarcely an unjust or improper sentiment that 
children may not learn in listening to the conversatiou at 
their parents' table, and within their parents' doors. 

Parents will complain that their children are artful, 
secretive, and insincere, when perhaps the whole policy 
of governing them has been a system of finesse and de- 
ception from the very dawn of reason. The rich will 
bring their children up in a supercilious exclusiveness, 
founded upon the accident of wealth, and then wonder 
that they are objects of detestation to all, because they 
are selBsh, cold, haughty, and heartless. 

The poor will indulge in an irreligious discontent at 
their lot in the presence of their children, and then mar- 
vel to find them eaten up with envy, malice, and aB 
uncharitableness. 
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Parents will indulge in peevishness and irritability, 
and then accuse of bad temper the child to which nature 
has left no articulate way of expressing its wants and in- 
conveniences but by cries and struggles. Parents will 
abandon every duty of a parent, all that care and watch- 
fulness which are the very end of the parental relation, 
and turn their offspring over to nurses and teachers, — 
nay, turn them into the very streets, — and then blame 
poor human nature that the end thereof is misery and tears. 

The doctrine of the damnation of infants for the sin of 
Adam is so monstrous, so revolting to every feeling of 
humanity^ as weU as every sentiment of justice, — is left 
so far behind in the moral progress of this age, — that it 
is difficult to believe that it was ever maintained by any 
rational, not to say Christian man. Yet the evidence 
that this was the belief of all the earlier followers of Cal- 
vin is too strong to admit of a doubt. That Calvin 
himself believed it, we have the proof of his own ex- 
press declaration. In the second book of his Institutes 
he says, — " We all, therefore, who spring from a cor- 
rupt seed, are born infected with the contagion of sin ; 
nay, before we behold the light of life we are in the 
sight of God polluted and deOled." *' The saying of 
Paul, that ' all are by nature children of wrath,' can 
mean nothing else than that they are accursed from the 
very womb." "And so infants themselves, as they 
bring their damnation with them from their mother's 
womb, are bound, not by the sin of another, but their 
own. For although they have not yet produced the 
fruits of their iniquity, they have the seed of it inclosed 
within them ; nay, their whole nature is, as it were, a 
seed of sin, so that it cannot but be odious and abomina- 
ble in the sight of God." 
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^^ The Scripture proclaims, that all human beings 
were in the person of one man given over to eternal 
death.' How has it happened that the fall of Adam 
hath involved so many nations uoUh their infant children 
in eternal death, but because it so seemed good in the 
sight of God ? " 

The same doctrine is taught by implication in the », 
Confession of Faith of the divines at Westminster. 
" Elect infants," say they, " dying in infancy, are re- 
generated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who 
worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth." Non- 
elect infants, of course, are left in the state of nature, 
which is, as we have already seen, in a state of damna- 
tion. 

This doctrine was not only decreed by ecclesiastical 
assemblies, and proclaimed from the pulpit, but it was 
sung from the choir. We have already cited one speci- 
men from Watts. In one of his versions of the fifty-first 
Psalm, he has the following stanza : — 

" Lord, I am vile, conceived in sin, 
And born unholy and unclean ; 
Sprung from the man whose guilty fall 
Corrupts the race, and taints us all." 

In another version of the same Psalm : — 

** I from the stock of Adam came, 
Unholy and unclean ; 
All my original is shame, 
And all my nature sin. 

" Born in a world of guilt, I drew 
Contagion with my breath ; 
And as my days advanced, I grew 
A juster prey for death." 

It is difficult to conceive how a more fatal blot could 
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3 fixed on the character of the Deity than the doctrine 
r infant damnation. By a benevolent instinct of our 
ature, the best feelings of the human heart are called 
>rth by the very sight of infancy. Innocence, helpless- 
ess, and dependence all appeal to the beholder at once^ 
nd it is thought a strong evidence of a hard and cruel 
isposition, to be indifferent even to the presence of 
hildren. 

But what is that hardness of heart compared with the 
[ifinite barbarity of plunging them in the quenchless 6re8 
►f hell ! One of the worst atrocities of savage warfare is 
be deliberate murder of infants, of which we often read. 
)ur blood runs cold when we read of the sacrifice of 
lelpless babes, torn from the bosoms of their mothers, 
»y the tomahawk or the scalping-knife. But what is 
hat when compared with taking them from the embraces 
»f human affection, and consigning them to endless tor- 
nent ! 

We read of the horrid idolatry of Moloch, that grim 
leity of blood, whose offerings were little children, 
hrown into the fire beneath his image, while their cries 
ivere drowned by the sound of drums and the fierce 
p^ells of the assembled worshippers. Their pains were 
short, for their frail bodies were soon consumed by the 
devouring flames. But what was the cruelty of Moloch 
compared with that of Jehovah, if he could not only 
plunge them in the flames, but keep them there to all 
eternity ! 

Is it not strange that such appalling, not to say ab- 
surd, consequences of the doctrine of original sin 
should not sooner have led to its rejection ? Is it not 
strange that it still holds its place In the symbols of faith 
of so many and such large bodies of the Christian 
Church ? 
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Finally, it may be iDquired, if infants are pure and io^j 
nocent, and have no sins to be forgiven, why are 
baptized ? How are those texts to be interpreted whi( 
assert that regeneration is necessary to all ? What ci 
regeneration mean, when applied to children, if diey 
already pure and 6t for the kingdom of heaven ? 

I answer, that baptism is nothing more nor less than 
form of naturalizaiion into the visible Church, the 
ward kingdom of God. It was at first the public ac 
knowledgment of conversion to Christianity. It hot 
nearly the same relation to the Christian religion 
circumcision had borne to the Jewish. This rite 
enjoined, not only upon Abraham himself, but on 
household. ^' He that is born in thy house, and he tl 
is bought with thy money, must needs be circumcised.^ 
So, afterwards, on a man's conversion to Judaism, 
bis family who were under age were supposed to gft^ 
with him as a matter of course, for the very obvious retrl 
son that it is in the parent's power to bring up his cliiH 
dren to what religion he chooses. So, when Christianity 
became the recognized religion, the conversion of lb« 
parents was supposed to involve the conversion of their 
children or households. So it evidently was in the case 
of Lydia and the jailer. In the first ages of the exist- 
ence of the Church of which we have any authentic his- 
tory, infant baptism was the general practice. The sig- 
nification of it, as applied to infants, may be learned 
from the institution of godfathers or sponsors. It was 
not only a public profession of the Christian religion, 
but an acknowledgment of the obligation of parents to 
give their children a Christian education. And this is 
precisely the meaning of the rite at the present day. 

The parent submits his child to this rite, as a profes- 
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hat he himself is a believer in the aulbority aod ob- 
<D of the Christian religion, and that it is his pur- 
lo educate his child in die same religion. God 
ade religion more than almost every thing else to be 
edilary matter. " The promise," said the Apostle, 
o you and your children." The most important 
if life, so far as religion is concerned, is the earli- 
" Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
he is old he will not depart from it." As soon 
child begins to be imbued with Chrislian truths, 
pies, and habits, he begins practically to become 
iject of Christ's kingdom, and a member of his 
cal body. The ceremony of baptism is only syni- 
il of that fact. It therefore properly takes place 
mcy. It does not imply that the child has any 
o wash away, either original or actual, or thai its 
> requires to be changed, but only that it needs 
tian instruction and Christian fellowship, that it may 
i-ed from the temptations of the world, and formed 
) spiritual image of the Son of God. If Christ 
say of them, at the commencement of their career, 
such is the kingdom of God," all that was neces- 
or them was so to be trained up as never to fall 
the purity and innocence in which they were cre- 
but to " be kept from the evil there is in the 



DISCOURSE X 



EXPLANATION OF THE PRHASE, "BY NATURE 
CHILDREN OF WRATH." 



— Eph.u. 3. 

The doctrine which lias been drawn from this 
by a large division of the Christian Church has 
tJial mankind, in the stale in which God creates themj 
are ohjecis of his wrath, " are indisposed, disabled, anJ 
made opposite lo all that is good, and wholly inclined 
all evil," " are born under God's wrath and curse, an^ 
so made liable to all ilie miseries of this Ufe, and ib^ 
pains of hell for ever." 

It is to be hoped, that those who felt themselves com" 
pelled lo draw such a doctrine from this passage of 
Scripture did it with reluctance, for no doctrine can I* 
conceived more subversive of our natural ideas of jia- 
lice, or more contradictory to the rest of the Scripiura- 
Such a doctrine, if true, would overthrow religion 
mean as a sentiment of the human heart. God haS 
made us so that we can have no respect for injustice. 
Whenever it is named in our presence, there rlseB 
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gainst it within us the greatest abhorrence. So decided 
s the moral feeling of mankind against it, that the strong- 
est human government becomes unsafe the moment the 
fountains of justice become corrupted. All allegiance 
and submission are at once at an end, when the ruler be- 
comes unjust. So there is an end to religion whenever 
you establish the fact that God is unjust. 

How, then, stands the present case ? ^^ And were 
by nature the children of wrath, even as others." The 
nature of any thing is nothing more or less than the thing 
itself, just as God made it. As God made every thing, 
the nature of every thing must be just what God deter- 
tDined it should be. God makes all human beings 
through their parents just as certainly as he made Adam 
and Eve without parents. If we are bdividually ob- 
jects of God's wrath by nature, then he has made us so. 
But if God Is angry with us, he must be angry for some- 
thing. But the only offence charged in this representa- 
tion is having the very nature which God has given us. 
orod, then, is angry with us, and punishes us when we 
Uive committed no offence. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of greater injustice than this. And if this be a 
act, all religion is at an end. The human heart is so 
•onstituted, that it can neither venerate nor love such a 
^ing. 

But we are told by grave metaphysicians and pious 
den, that human nature is odious in the sight of God, in 
consequence of the sin of our first parents ; that the con- 
lition of the nature of all mankind, whether it should or 
ihould not be odious in the sight of God, was suspended 
ID the obedience of Adam. It is his sin, therefore, that 
ve suffer for, and not our own sins. I answer, that the 
^arge of injustice is not removed from the Divine 
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government. Nothing could possibljr be more unjust 
than the suspension of the nature of the countless myri- 
ads of the human race, whether it should or should not 
be intrinsically odious in the sight of God, on an indi- 
vidual act of a remote ancestor over which they had no 
control. As far as they are concerned, the contingency 
was as fortuitous as the cast of a die. There is nothing 
analogous to this in God's subsequent dealings with roan- 
kind. JVb parent has since been endowed with the 
power of permanently changing human nature. 

But it is said, that it is a matter of fact, explain it as 
we will, that God makes mankind with such a nature 
that all sin as soon as they become capable of sinning. 
All sin is odious in the sight of God, and as all men 
sin, all are created with a sinful nature, and are, in con- 
sequence, children of wrath, that is, they inevitably sin 
and suffer the punishment of sin. 

If, under this hypothesis, we interpret " children of 
wrath" to mean, that God has made men with a naturefr 
such that it is impossible for any one to arrive at the age ep 
of moral action without sinning, and that every one, in 
consequence of inevitable sin, is condemned to everlast- 
ing suffering, then the justice of the Almighty is as much 
committed as in the other case. The requisition of per- 
fect obedience from an imperfect being, without experi- 
ence, and surrounded with temptations, is plainly unjust, 
because incommensurate with the power bestowed. 
Common justice cannot require the same uniform obedi" 
ence from a child as from an adult. Common justice 1 
cannot ask from a will nicely poised between good and 
evil an entire exemption from evil, vrhen it is perpetual- 
ly surrounded by strong temptations. 

The most that can be expected is, that there will b« 
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progression towards uniform goodness, that past mistakes 
will be corrected, that wilful sins will be reformed and 
abandoned. And this brings to light the character and 
the purpose of suffering in the providence of God. It 
is not vindictive^ but disciplinary. If God is a father, 
there can be no such thing as vindictive punishment. 
No good parent ever punishes a child vindictively. The 
sufferings, then, which God has made to be consequent 
on sin, are not intended merely as punishments ; they 
are warnings, admonitions to do so no more. Such is 
the rational government which God exercises over all 
mankind. The Apostle is here speaking of converts to 
Christianity from Paganism. Before they were con- 
verted, this was the only moral government to which 
they had been subjected. They had been just as much 
in a state of moral probation as the Jews or the Chris- 
tians. For the same Apostle says of them, — "For 
when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by na- 
ture the things contained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves, which show the work of 
the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
"bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while ac- 
cusing or else excusing one another." They were not 
children of wrath, then, in the sense of not having the 
power to know the will of God, and to do it ; for if they 
were not conscious of both these powers, their thoughts 
could not accuse one another, they could have no feel- 
ing of guilt. That they were not children of wrath in 
that sense is abundantly evident from another passage of 
the same Aposile : — *' Who will render to every man 
according to his (Jceds ; to them who, by patient contin- 
uance in well-doing, seek for glory and honor and im- 
mortality, eternal life ; but unto them that are conten- 
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tious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
indignation and wrath ; tribulation and anguish upon eveiy 
soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of 
the Gentile ; but glory, honor, and peace to every mao 
that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gen- 
tile ; for there is no respect of persons with God." It 
does not here appear that the Gentile is subjected to in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, merely 
for the crime of having a human nature, or that that na- 
ture inevitably leads to sin, or can do nothing but siO' 
On the contrary, the Apostle not only speaks of the Gen- 
tile as being equally with the Jew in a state of moral 
probation, by virtue of the law written on the heart, ■ 
which stood in place of the law of Moses, but speaks of 
him as under that law, ^^ by patient continuance tfi 
ioelUdoing^ seeking for glory, honor, and immortality," 
and as receiving from God, in consequence of such a 
course of action, ''glory, honor, and peace." 

The Gentiles are not^ then, "by nature " children of 
wrath, in the sense of being constitutionally so depraved 
that they cannot please God, or do any thing that is 
good. It can mean nothing more than that the Gentile 
was less favorably situated than the Jew^ more liable to 
sin and suffer the consequences. He was surrounded 
by greater temptations, and had less light to guide him. 
This idea is brought out with great distinctness in an- 
other part of the same Epistle : — " Wherefore remem- 
ber, that ye being in time past Gentiles in the flesh, who 
are called Uncircumcision by that which is called the Cir- 
cumcision in the flesh made by hands ; that at that time 
ye were without Christ, being aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of 
promise, having no hope, and without God in the world. 
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tut DOW, in Christ Jesus, ye, who sometime were far 
)ff, are made nigh by the blood of Christ." 

Id consequence of their want of the light of revelation, 
and living in a community in which morals were at a 
low ebb, these Christian converts, inasmuch as they 
had been Pagans, had been comparatively corrupt. 
Their conversion to Christianity had wrought in them a 
great moral change for the better : — "And you hath he 
quickened^ who were dead in trespasses and sins ; wherein 
in tirae past ye walked according to the course of this 
^orld, according to the prince of the power of the air, 
the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedi- 
^ce. Among whom also we all had our conversation 
in times past in the lusts of our flesh, ful611ing the de- 
sires of the flesh, and of the mind ; and were by nature 
thechilden of wrath, even as others." The deadness 
^hich is here spoken of is not natural^ but is inducedj for 
they " were dead in trespasses and fiins." Their deadness 
M^as the consequence^ not the cause^ of their sinfulness. 
Had they been constitutionally depraved, then their sin- 
fulness would have been the consequence of their dead- 
ness. Their deadness was voluntary, then, not natural 
md constitutional ; the result of circumstances, and not 
)f innate depravity, — of intellectual darkness and bad 
example, rather than of a perverse and corrupt will. 
Such is the meaning which we are led to put upon this 
)assage by the perfection of God's character, by the 
lentiments of natural justice, and by comparison of the 
anguage here used with other passages in which the 
ame subject is introduced, as well as the connection in 
vbich it stands. We conclude, that the adverbial 
)hrase c^vo-et corresponds to our adverb "naturally," in 
he course of events, by the force of circumstances ; and 
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not to the phrase "by nature," constitutionallj, by 
original structure and endowmeat. 

As it happens, we have the means of verifying this in- 
terpretation by the use of the same word by the same 
writer, on the same subject, and in the same connection. 
We have an example in St. Paul's Epistle to the Gala- 
tions, in which he uses this adverb ^wr«, " by nature," 
of those things in which a Jew differs from a Gentile, 
which cannot be, of course, constitutional^ the essential 
nature of a Jew being not at all different from that of a 
Gentile. 

In the first planting of Christianity the Church con- 
sisted of converts from Judaism and Paganism. But tb6 
converts from Judaism wholly misunderstood the rela- 
tion between the old religion and the new. They im- 
agined that the laws of Moses, instead of being done 
away by Christ, were of perpetual and universal obliga- 
tion, and that Christianity, so far from being a separate 
and independent religion, was only an appendage or 
supplement to Judaism. Such was the opinion of the 
Apostles themselves for nearly ten years. They went on 
observing the laws of Moses, abstained from intercourse 
with foreigners, and preached the Gospel only to the 
Jews. At the end of ten years it pleased God, by a 
special interposition, to correct this mistake. Paul was 
converted by miracle, and sent by especial commission 
to preach to the Gentiles, and Peter was instructed by 
his vision at Joppa, and by the effusion of the Holy 
Ghost upon Cornelius and his companions, who were 
Gentiles, " to call no man common nor unclean, *' and 
that the Jewish law was abrogated. 

This Divine instruction, however, was not regarded 
by the whole Church, and some teachers from Jerusalep 
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went round among the churches which Paul had planted 
upon more liberal principles^ and taught them that the 
converts from Paganism must be circumcised and keep 
the law of Moses. This diversity of doctrine causing 
Some disturbance in the Churches, a council was assem- 
bled at Jerusalem to deliberate upon the point in dispute. 
It was decided, after deliberation, that observance of the 
laws of Moses should not be exacted of the converts 
from Paganism. 
Peter, after having consented to this arrangement, in- 
; deed, after having advocated it in the council, afterwards, 
'- '^ at Antioch, when associating with some bigoted adhe- 
rents of the Mosaic law, fell back into the old error, and 
acted with the Jewish pai-ty, separated himself from the 
Gentile converts, and relapsed into the observance of the 
Mosaic law. This, of course, was highly improper and 
unjust, as it compelled all converts from Paganism either 
to submit to the law of Moses or forego the communion 
of the Apostle. 

Paul, seeing the liberties, and even the existence, of 
the Church in danger, undertook at once to apply the 
remedy, and bring back Peter to the ground which he 
had abandoned. He publicly rebuked his fellow-apostle 
for his inconsistency and want of decision. In his Epis- 
tle to the Galatians he gives an account of the inter- 
view. " But when Peter was come to Antioch, I 
withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed. 
For before that certain came from James, he did eat with 
the Gentiles : but when they were come, he withdrew, 
and separated himself, fearing them which were of the 
circumcision. And the other Jews dissembled likewise 
with him ; insomuch that Barnabas also was carried away 
with their dissimulation. But when I saw that they walked 
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not uprightly, according to the truth of the Gospel, I 
said unto Peter before them all, If thou, being a Jew, 
livest after the manner of Gentiles, and not as do tfae 
Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews ? We who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of : 
the Gentiles," &c. 

'^ By nature," in this connection, cannot mean cod- 
stitution, for no one will say that the essential nature of 
a Jew is at all different from the nature of a Gentile. 
The only difference between them is, that one is born 
and is educated and passes his life under the light and 
enjoying the influences of a revelation, the law of Moses, 
and the other does not. This is not a difference of 
nature, but of circumstances. The phrase, '' by na- 
ture," then, does not correspond to the Greek word 
by which it is translated. There is a word of the 
same derivation, that does more nearly correspond, and 
that word is " naturally," in the course of things, by the 
force of circumstances. The heathen, not having the 
law, or a Divine revelation, fell into various vices, idol- 
atry especially, from which the Jews were comparatively 
exempt. 

Thus it is that the latter of these two passages fur- 
nishes a key to the first, and proves that, in the phrase 
" were by nature children of wrath," Paul had no refer- 
ence to the essential nature, the original constitution, 
of men as being either good or bad, and of course the 
passage neither affirms nor denies any thing with regard 
to the doctrine of original sin, concerning which it has 
been so often quoted as a leading proof-text. He speaks 
only of outward condition and circumstances. 

What the Apostle means to assert is this, — that the con- 
verts from Paganism, whom he was then addressing, had 
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oeen quickened by Christ and his religion from the state 
of moral apathy and spiritual insensibility in which they 
bad sunk in the absence of the knowledge of the true 
God, and in the presence of those vices to which idol- 
atry generally gives rise. While they were in that state, 
they were '* children of wrath," liable to sin and liable 
to suffer. Paul joins himself with them, and attributes 
the same things to himself, by a common figure of speech, 
called by rhetoricians communication^ by which men in- 
clude themselves in a censure, even when undeserved, 
in order to take off the harshness of a sharp reproof. 
These things were not literally true of him, for this is the 
same Paul who declared before the Jewish council, that 
ht had lived in all good conscience till that day, and 
often declared that he had nothing to reproach himself 
\^ith, except that he had persecuted the Church. 

By this interpretation, shown by a parallel passage to 
le the true one, the most shocking imputation is re- 
nioved from the character of God, — that he brings the 
human race into existence the objects of his wrath, with 
natures which are intrinsically odious in his sight. As 
this doctrine is drawn out by the Westminster divines, in 
their larger catechism, " original sin is conveyed from 
our first parents unto their posterity by natural genera- 
tion, so that all that proceed from them are conceived 
and born in sin. The Fall brought upon mankind the loss 
of communion with God, his displeasure and curse ; so 
that we are by nature children of wrath, bondslaves to 
Satan, and justly liable to all punishments in this world 
ind that which is to come. The punishments of sin in 
this world are inward, as blindness of mind, a repro- 
bate sense, strong delusions, horror of conscience, and 
irile affections ; or outward, as the curse of God upon 
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the creatures for out sakes, and all other evils that befall 
us in our bodies, names, estates, relations, and emploj- 
ments, together with death itself. The punishments of 
sin in the world to come are everlasting separation from 
the comfortable presence of God, and most grievous tor- 
ments in soul and body, without intermission, in hell-fire 
for ever." 

Where is the soul that does not sicken with the atro- 
cious impiety of such a representation as this ? This is 
the God whose nature is love, whose mercy is great, 
'' even as the heaven is higher than the earth," " who 
pitieth us as a father pitieth his children, for he knowetb 
our frame, and remembereth that we are dust." Wrath 
is a human analogy, by which man attributes to God his 
own imperfections. Because men are so weak as to 
correct their children in anger, therefore they imagine 
that God can do no other. Whereas the fact is, that 
what we call punishment, or that arrangement by which 
sin is made to be followed by suffering, is a benwO' 
lent as well as a wise arrangement. In no other way 
that we can conceive of could men by discipline be ad- 
vanced toward perfection. Punishment is medicine^ not 
poison.^ intended to cure^ not to destroy^ contrived to ex- 
pel a greater evil, and restore the system to health and 
soundness. It is not an angry, aimless visitation, but a 
kind admonition that we are wandering from the true 
path, and are liable to go still farther astray. Punish- 
ment was made for man, not man for punishment. Suf- 
fering is the mark which God hath placed on sin as the : 
enemy of man, that it may become odious in his sight, 
and thus lose all its power to allure and ensnare him. 
It is no manifestation of God's wrath, but rather of his 
love. Nothing but indifference or malevolence could 
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withtiold correction when the child has sinned, for it is 
the only means of preventing a gradual deterioration, in 
ivhich every feature of the Divine image would be finally 
destroyed. 

To the dogma, that mankind are born under the 
wrath and curse of God, erroneously deduced from a 
few passages of Scripture, I would oppose innumerable 
passages of a contrary tenor. I would quote the proc- 
lamation on the summit of Horeb, — " The Lord, the 
'A Lord God, merciful and gracious, longsuSering, and 
■> abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
'^ thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin." 
I I would quote the Psalmist, — " The Lord is good to 
all ; his tender mercies are over all his works." I would 
quote the Apostle, — " God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever belie veth in 
lu'm should not perish, but have eternal life." I would 
quote the prophet, — *' I have no pleasure in the death 
of him that dieth, but that he repent, return unto me, 
and live." 

I would not only quote what God's prophets have 
said, but point to what himself hath done for man. Into 
what a scene of glory and beauty does he usher him 
when he brings him into existence ! The love of a par- 
ent's heart, full, spontaneous, perennial, is nothing else 
than a manifestation of the love of God. The beauty 
which clothes every thing like a gorgeous robe is wholly 
gratuitous, — a gift, superadded to all that was strictly 
necessary to man. And even the pains and sorrows 
ot life are the dark shading by which the beauties and. 
glories of the present scene are made more striking and 
resplendent by the contrast. " O, give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever f" 
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But, after all this explanation, it may be said that the 
objection is not removed. It may be said that the ex- 
pression still remains, ^^ children of wrath." All are 
God's children, and some are children of his wrath, that 
is, with whom he is angry, and whom he punishes. Aod 
if we interpret ^^ by nature " to mean circumstances, 
education, the influence of association, are not these 
providential ? If it be a reproach to God to create bis 
children under his wrath and curse, is it not quite as de- 
rogatory to his character to place his creatures in sucb 
circumstances, and under such influences, that they in- 
evitably or naturally become children of his wrath, be- 
come vicious in conduct and depraved in character ? lo 
answer to the first objection, I remark, as I have already 
observed, that the moral revulsion we feel at the expres- 
sion arises entirely from the anthropomorphism of tbe 
language, or its application to the Deity of phraseology 
which is merely human, and adapted to the imperfection 
of human nature. 

In our nature God has implanted the passion of re- 
sentment^ or, in other words, he causes a feeling of 
resentment to rise up within us on the reception of 
wrong or injury, in order to put the mind in a new atti- 
tude to meet an altered state of outward circumstances. 
It is given to us for the purpose of self-defence^ and as a 
check upon the wrongs or insolence which we might 
otherwise suffer. It is as necessary to society as it is 
to the individual. Indeed, it is communicated by sym- 
pathy from one individual to another, till it raises such a J 
general feeling, that the guilty is punished, and society is 
rescued from the depredations of its unworthy members. 

It is necessary that there should be such a feeling. 
Mere intellectual conviction would not have been suffi- 
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ctent. It would not have been sufficiently prompt and en- 
ergetic to secure its object. Emotion was necessary as 
a spring to action. Hence the passion of resentment. 
The natural feeling of man is that of good-will towards 
his fellow-beings. If it were uninterioiptedly the same 
under injury, mankind would be given up to be a prey 
aod a spoil to the lawless and unprincipled. 

We are told, in the New Testament, to *' love our 
' enemies," but this cannot be interpreted in such a way 
• as to forbid resentment, without destroying society. 
The execution of criminal law would be wholly impos- 
sible without the passion of resentment. Coolly to 
\ punish a criminal for his own good may be an attain- 
^ iDent possible to man In some stage of advancement, but 

it never has yet been reached. 
\ But what is impossible to man is possible to God. 
God is perfect and independent, as well as omnipotent. 
No such passion as resentment is necessary to him. He 
can look on all things in the calm light of eternity. No 
evil action of men can endanger his throne, or disturb 
his ineffable tranquillity. He can act always and every- 
where from the motive of perfect love. His wisdom 
can do that which requires in man the stimulus of resent- 
ment. His penal code is the most merciful part of his 
administration. 

The expression, then, "the children of God's 
wrath," strictly speaking, has no philosophical propriety. 
It is merely analogical. We have no reason to believe 
m that there is any more evil in the world than is necessary 
for the government and discipline of a free being like 
man. Exerting no immediate influence upon the will, 
pain and pleasure, enjoyment and suffering, are the only 
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means by which God can guide man, in the exercise oi 
his free will, to the highest end of his being. 

Man, in this imperfect state, cannot bear uninterrupted 
prosperity. His moral welfare suffers. He becomes 
effeminate, self-indulgent, selfish, unfeeling, or he plunges ^ 
into the vortex of sensual pleasure and is lost. Mea 
complain of poverty as one of their greatest afflictions. 
But, all things considered, perhaps it may be said that 
they have as much property as is safe to themselves to 
possess. A more abundant supply would last them no 
longer than it would require to expend it in the most 
foolish and pernicious self-indulgence. 

Sickness is another evil. But mankind enjoy just as 
much health as their excesses and their mismanagement 
will permit. The diseases they suffer are generally 
those which they bring upon themselves, and are usually 
the kind admonitions of their Heavenly Fatlier that they 
are transgressing some of those great laws on which the 
enjoyment of life itself is suspended. There is, then, 
no such thing as the wrath of God manifested in the evih 
which men suffer in this world. 

But is it not true, that different men are placed in 
different circumstances as to exposedness to sin and suf- 
fering, and in conditions apparently of various adaptation 
to moral and spiritual attainment ? Are there not some 
so unfavorably situated as to seem to be " the children 
of wrath," that is, the unavoidable prey to sin and suf- 
fering ? Has the child that is born among savages the 
same opportunity for virtue and happiness, as the child 
born of Christian parents in the midst of a highly civilized 
and Christian community ? And is not this difference 
of external condition as inconsistent with the justice and 
impartiality of God, as bringing all men into the world 
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^itb a nature so depraved and sinful that they are odious 
^^ his sight, and are, in consequence, doomed to woe 
here and hereafter ? 

I answer, that the cases are by no means parallel. 
In the one case, there is only an increase of difficulty^ 
leaving success possible, and creating a greater degree of 
merit in case of triumph over untoward circumstances. 
Id the other case, there is no posnbility^ and of course 
no opportunity for virtue ; there is no probation. The 
character is not /ormed, but inherited, and defect is pun- 
ished exactly as if it were the fruit of an agency individ- 
ual, unbiased, and free. He who is omniscient knows how 
to make allowances for external condition, and may see 
in a low degree of moral and spiritual attainment in a 
beathen as much merit as in a much more perfect char- 
acter under the light of Christianity. 

These considerations explain the eUction which is 
spoken of in Scripture, and make it perfectly consistent 
with the justice and impartiality of God. The election 
of the Scriptures is an election to position, privileges, 
and advantages^ just such as we see, on reflection, that 
it was unavoidable that the Deity should make. 

For instance, the globe has five zones and many dif- 
ferent climates. If the whole world was to be inhabited, 
all men could not enjoy the same climate. God must 
choose the individuals who were to inhabit each climate. 
So nations themselves, in the exercise of their individual 
and their collective free agency, will become more or less 
enlightened, civilized, and virtuous, or degenerate, bar- 
barous, and wicked. Who shall be born into each of 
those nations must be an appointment or election of 
God. God must exercise this species of election ; and 
it is of this very kind of election that Paul treats in 
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his Epistle to the Romaos. The Jews were an elect 
people, elected to receive a miraculous revelation, and 
ultimately to diffuse the light of the true religion over 
the earth. God used them for that especial purpose. 
The Greeks were an elect people, elected to be tbe 
most intellectual and cultivated upon earth, and to spread 
abroad the light of science and the refinement of intel* 
lectual culture. Tbe Romans were an elect people, 
elected to subdue tbe world to the dominion of laws and 
the softening influence of arts and civilization. But it is 
not the doctrine of Scripture that the characters of tn- 
dividuab were chosen by God in these various nations, 
or that belonging to any one of them made a man either 
good or bad. God chose them for his purposes, and 
they chose their own characters in the exercise of their 
own free agency. 

Christ chose his disciples. Eleven of them chose 
to be good men and true followers of their perfect Mas- 
ter, and, in consequence, became holy apostles and 
glorious martyrs, and their names are associated with 
their Master's to the end of time. Judas Iscariot, 
though himself elected to be a disciple, chose to be a 
bad man, to betray his Master, and thus to be consigned 
to everlasting execration and contempt. 

So God chose the Israelites, and led them out of 
Egypt. Moses and Aaron chose to be faithful to their 
mission, and were the instruments of establishing the 
true religion in the earth. But Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, though belonging to God's chosen people, and 
themselves elected in that sense, chose to be vile con- 
spirators, to rebel against God and Moses, and were 
swallowed up in sudden and awful destruction. 

But the election of God to place all mankind in a 
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dition of inevitable damnation, in consequence of a 
not their own, and then the election of a few of these 
itrarily, '^ without regard to any thing seen in them 
done by them," to glory and happiness, and the elec- 
Q to leave the rest, who were no better and no worse 
m the others, '^ to all the miseries of this life and the 
ins of hell forever," is a species of election wholly in- 
nsistent with the Divine perfections, and strips the 
eity of every attribute which can command the homage 
the human heart. 
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DISCOURSE XL 



A GOOD MAN IS HUMAN NATURE PERFECTED. 

THERE WAS A MAN IN THE LAND OF UZ, WHOSE NAME WAS JOB ; AND 
THAT MAN WAS PERFECT AND UPRIGHT, AND ONE THAT FEARED 
GOD AND ESCHEWED EVIL. — Job i. 1. 

The object of this discourse is to call your attention 
to the definition which is here given of a perfect man^ 
by one who lived at an age long antecedent to the dis- 
putes of modern times as to the constitutional character 
of human nature. The perfect man is one who fears 
God and eschews evil. Humanity is a part of God's 
creation, which is subjected to the law of develop- 
ment. Nothing can be developed which, in its rudi- 
ments and capacities, is not originally created. De- 
velopment, therefore, is governed and limited by original 
constitution. Every species of tree and plant has its 
typCy which exists and is perpetuated in the seed. All 
its parts are intended to be proportioned to each other, 
the trunk to the branches, and the branches to the trunk. 
The leaves and the fruit are proportioned to both. Ac- 
cident may prevent a full and symmetrical development, 
or may mutilate the tree in any stage of its growth, but 
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each seed is designed to produce a tree perfect after 
Its kind. This original type continues the same from 
age to age. 

So it is with animals. The different species are 
made what they are by original constitution. The lion 
and the fox are just what they were five thousand years 
ago. Their structure and propensities exactly fit them 
for the place they are intended to occupy, and the life 
they are designed to lead. The perfect lion is one in 
VflAch the distinctive characteristics of the lion are fully 
carried out. 

And so it is with man. He, too, is a creature of de- 
velopment. There are in him at his creation the rudi- 
ments of every thing that can ever belong to him. The 
ferfection of humanity is attained when these rudiments 
are developed in their true proportions. There is this 
difference, however, between the development of man 
and that of a plant or an animal. The development of a 
plant or an animal is directed and controlled by outward 
circumstances, in which the plant or animal is passive. 

Man's development is in no small degree modified 
and controlled by himself^ by his voluntary employment 
and direction of his own powers, by his own free will. 
Yet there is a law or rule of action, to which that free 
mil itself is intended to be subjected, which law, if 
obeyed, leads to the perfection of human nature of a 
higher and nobler order, a voluntary perfection, the high- 
est perfection of which our minds can form any concep- 
tion. 

The proposition contained, by implication, in our text, 
is, that the good man, the religious man, is the perfect 
man, or, in other words, is human nature developed in 
all its faculties and capacities in their natural and true 
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proportions, ^^ There was a man in the land of Uz, 
wliose name was Job ; and that man was perfect and up- 
right^ and one that /earecl God and eschetoed evil," 

The converse of this proposition must be equally true, 
that a bad man is human nature perverted, human nature 
torongly and imperfectly, or disproportionately, devel- 
oped, — human nature in a state of deformity and m- 
tilation. 

This view of things, as I conceive, contains a flat 
contradiction to the commonly received doctrine of 
original sin. That doctrine is, that the type of human 
nature, that is, its elementary constitution, became es- 
sentially changed by the Fall. Before the Fall, man 
was created after the image of God, endued with kno)ivl- 
edge, righteousness, and true holiness, having the law of 
God written on his heart, and power to fulBl it. He 
had freedom and power to will and to do that which is 
good and well pleasing to God. But by the Fall be 
became wholly de61ed in all the faculties and parts of 
soul and body ; became utterly indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite to all that is good, and wholly inclined to 
all evil, wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good accompanying salvation. 

This amounts to an entire change of the essential 
type and constitution of human nature. The proportion 
between the elements of human nature was altered. Hu- 
man nature developed according to its original type and 
constitution would have been something entirely different 
from human nature developed according to its present 
constitution. A perfect man, according to the type of 
humanity before the Fall, and by a proportionate develop- 
ment of the elements of his nature, would have been a 
good man, a religious man, for he was endowed with 
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^'knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness, bad the 
law of God written on his heart, and power to fulfil 
it." But a perfect man, after the type of humanity was 
changed by the Fall, since he has ^' lost all ability of will 
to any thing that is spiritually good, is wholly defiled in 
all the faculties and parts of soul and body, is utterly In* 
disposed, disinclined, and made opposite to all that is 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil," — a perfect man 
with this constitution would be a perfect devil. The 
perfection of any thing, is that thing developed and car- 
ried out according to the constituent elements of its con* 
stitution. If this be human nature m its present type 
&od constitution, the good man is not a perfect man, he 
is a monster. He is human nature disproportiontUely 
developed. It is all a mistake to call him a perfect 
man. The perfection of human nature has been changed 
by the Fall, just as much and just as far as human nature 
itself has been changed. To be true to his nature as it 
now is, and be a perfect man, he ought to hate every 
thing that is good, and love every thing that is evil. If 
he loves any thing that is good, and hates any thing that 
is evil, he acts unnaturally ^ that is, contrary to his na- 
ture, and varies just so far from a perfect man. All the 
chastity there is in the world, all the truth there is in the 
world, all the fidelity, and honesty, and kindness there 
are, are unnatural, because man is ufholly defiled in all 
the facuhies and parts of soul andl)ody, and nothing can 
be more unnatural than for an evil tree to bring forth 
good fruit. 

But the (development of man is subjected to a differ- 
ent law from the development of a tree or an animal. 
It is, in part, voluntaryj and depends on the will. It is 
analogous to the development of the muscles. They 
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are subjected to the will, and grow strong by exerci 
or weak by inaction. The sailor, by the constant \ 
of his hands and arms, gains a disproportioned strenj 
in those limbs, while the confinement of his walks to 
narrow limits of a ship prevents the proportionate i 
velopraent of his lower extremities. The soldier, 
the other hand, who is subjected to long marches, : 
has little to do with his hands, becomes strong to ws 
and comparatively weak to handle. 

So there are muscles in the human body which 
created to be the antagonists of each other, one set 
raise the arm or the foot, and others to bring it doi 
and they are proportioned to each other. In the sa 
manner there are faculties and propensities in hur 
^ature which are placed in a species of antagonisir 
each other, with this limitation, that there is nothing 
the moral constitution of man which, in its legitim 
use, is evil, but only by its misuse, or its excess. Th 
is selfishness, counterbalanced by benevolence and a sei 
of justice. There is resentment, checked and restraii 
by sympathy and compassion. There is the desire 
sensual pleasure, merely as such, counteracted by 
sense of shame, which, in its turn, is founded on 
conscious dignity of human nature, and the instinci 
feeling, that the senses were made to be subjected to 
soul. Pride itself is a perversion of this instinci 
sense of the dignity of human nature. Directed to ri 
objects, it is good, and to say a man has lost all pri 
is equivalent to saying that he has sunk to the lov 
depths of moral degradation. 

There are, then, in human nature, all the passions 
appetites, which in their excess are liable to lead i 
into evil, counterbalanced by reason, conscience, 
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ligious faith aod religious affections. There is, more- 
er, universally in human nature this conviction, — 
tt reason, conscience, and religious faith and affections 
ht to govern, and that humaa nature is wronged when 
lir authority is disregarded and the passions and appe- 
!s permitted to bear sway. Reason^ conscience^ and 
ligious faith and affection^ have a natural supremacy 
the human constitution. 
When human nature is harmoniously developed, that 
|i, in its true proportions, reason and conscience and re- 
ligious faith should be made supreme. But such a de- 
JHelopment is made impossible by the Fall, for if by the 
Vail man wholly and utterly lost all ability of will to any 
lipiritual good, "^as made indisposed, disabled, and oppo- 
Wte to all that is good, and wholly inclined to all evil, 
ttere was, of course, an end to the development of hu- 
WHan nature in that direction. There was a paralysis of 
^1 that part of human nature which leads to good and 
"vhich checks and restrains evil, just as there is a paraly- 
sis of a limb or a muscle in the animal economy. The 
^ill could no longer move that part of human nature, 
and it become utterly powerless. 

There is no possibility of the exercise or development 
of any thing good in man, or of any thing which can re- 
strain the evil. No man can do any thing good except 
by miracle. The evil, then, there is in man being the 
only thing capable of exercise and development, human- 
ity developed, as it no|v is, makes a bad man. If nature 
is bad, that is, in its elements, then nature developed 
must be bad, and a perfect man must be a bad man. 
The perfection of any thing cannot, by any possibility, 
be any thing else than the elements and germs of that 
thing developed in their true proportions. If every thing 
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that there was good in man before the Fall were para- 
lyzed by the Fall, or what amounts to the same thing, if 
the will was cut off from all command over that part of 
human nature, then it is, to all practical purposes, dead. 
The perfection of human nature, as it now is, must leave 
it out of the account. It must be the development of 
those parts of human nature which are still left alive and 
in connection with the will. If these are all bad, and 
there is nothing good left alive to restrain them, then the 
most perfect man must be the worst man. 

Such are the legitimate consequences which necessa- 
rily follow from the commonly received doctrine of the 
Fall of man, or the change which took place in the con- 
stitution of human nature in consequence of the sin of 
Adam. 

A course of argument which will show that the good 
rhan is the perfect man, or humanity developed and per- 
fected in its essential elements and due proportion and 
subordination of parts, will go to show that such a fall 
was a mere fiction, and that the Christian life requires 
not a preliminary change of the constituent elements 
of human nature, but a development of human nature in 
true proportions just as it now is. What is wanted is 
not the restoration of a part of human nature from pa- 
ralysis, in which it was cut off from all connection and 
control of the will, but a voluntary extension of the action 
of the will to a part of the human constitution always 
accessible to it and under its control, and capable, not 
only of being exercised, but of being strengthened by 
exercise, and not only of being strengthened, but of be- 
ing established in the government of the whole nature. 

With this view of the constitution of humanity, the 
perfection of human nature becomes a totally different 
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thing from what it woiild be on the supposition that all 
that is good in man, and that leads to good, is in a state 
of paralysis. His perfection consists in the activity and 
predominance of that very part of human nature which 
the theory that we are discussing supposes in a state of 
paralysis. In deciding which is the true idea of perfect 
humanity as it now is, — whether it supposes the paraly- 
sis or the activity of the moral and religious faculties, — 
we have three sources of evidence to which we may ap- 
peal ; the individual consciousness, the general opinion 
of the world, which is the aggregate suffrages of the 
whole human race, and the word of God. 

We first appeal to the individual consciousness. 
Every individual must know the facts of this case, for 
every individual possesses this very human nature which 
is the matter of debate. Every person knows what pas* 
sion and appetite are. Every person knows what the 
sense of right and wrong is. Every person knows what 
is good and what is evil. Every person knows what re- 
ligious faith and obligation are. Every person knows 
whether it is his conviction that conscience or that his pas- 
sions ought to govern his conduct. Every person knows 
whether he always does wrong, and whether he does not 
sometimes do right. Every person knows, when he fails 
to do right, whether it is because his moral nature and 
his religious convictions are paralyzed^ or whether it is 
because he voluntarily chooses not to exert them. Every 
man has a standard of perfection in his own mind, with 
which he compares himself. Every man knows whethet 
his standard of humanity is a bad man or a good man.. 
His conscience applauds or condemns him as he approachr 
es or falls short of his standard. If he felt this paralysis 
towards all that is good, would he feel any self-reproach 
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in his impotence ? If the docUine of original sin be 
true, then one half of human nature has been paralyzed 
since the Fall. But does conscience recognize this 
paralysis, and alter its standard of human character and 
attainment accordingly ? By no means. The only 
paralysis which conscience owns is the paralysis of dis- 
use and negkct. The only predominance of evil is that 
which has been purely voIufUory. The standard set up by 
every human soul out of the elements of its own nature, 
which it is conscious of possessing, is that of our text, 
— '^that man was perfect and upright, one that feared 
God and eschewed eioiU^^ 

But men not only judge themselves, but they judge 
each other. The standard they adopt of excellence or 
perfection is the measure of human capacities, and what 
may be reasonably expected of them. Human capaci- 
ties, again, depend on the essential constitution of human 
nature, as it now exists, not as it existed before the 
Fall. That estimate of human nature is made up, not 
only from that of which every one is conscious in himself, 
but from what he observes in others. Into that estimate 
religion and morality enter. The perfect man is not he 
in whom passion and appetite preponderate and bear 
sway, as he would be were mankind conscious of a par- 
alytic impotence to every thing that is good. The per- 
fect man is the conscientious and religious man, — is he 
that fears God and eschews evil. And what is this 
but saying, that it is the'testimony of universal humanity 
that the moral and religious faculties are, not only not 
extinct and not paralyzed, but alive and capable of be- 
ing called by the will into action ; that they ought to be 
so, and, moreover, ought to be made predominant. 

This opinion of mankind is universal^ and has been so 
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in all ages, as well among nations which have not en* 
joyed the light of Divine revelation as among those which 
have. It is not a question between the little sects of the 
Christian Church, but has been decided in the structure 
of the languages of all people. 

This universal sentiment of mankind recognizes no 
such thing as the Fall, and supposes man to be in the 
condition in which theologians represent Adam to have 
been before the Fall, • — innocent at first, with the law of 
God written on his heart, endowed with conscience and 
religious faith, and free to choose whether he will follow 
their suggestions or the suggestions of his passions and 
appetites. 

The other source of evidence is the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. It is testified in the Scriptures, of Enoch, that he 
walked with God, that is, in the religious phraseology of 
those times, that he was a good and pious man. Now 
Enoch was a descendant of Adam after the Fall, and 
must have inherited, if there is any truth in the dogma 
we are examining, the same paralysis of the moral and 
religious faculties as was entailed upon the rest of his 
posterity. He had not lost all ability of will to that 
which is spiritually good, because he had power so to 
please God that he was translated so as not to see death. 
It is recorded of Noah, that he '^ was a just man and 
per/ecHn his generations.'' It is not intimated that he 
had any different nature from that of his contemporaries. 
The only difference between them was, that they had 
corrupted their way, while he had not corrupted his. 

It is written of Abraham, that the Lord appeared to 
him and said to him, ^^ I am the Almighty God ; walk 
before me, and be thou perfect.^'* Could a God of truth 
and justice lay such a commandment on a being whose 
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moral and religious faculties he knew to be paralytic ? 
— who bad lo9i all ability of will to tbat wbich is spirit- 
ually good ? Why is walking before God connected 
with being perfect^ if to be religious be not the develop- 
ment of a constituent element of human nature ? 

Afterward God gave a law to the whole nation of Israel 
and their descendants, one of the fundamental command- 
ments of wbich was, ^^ Thou shalt hve the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength." The mere 
giving of such a commandment is a sufficient refutaticm 
of the theory that man is naturally destitute of the power 
to use his moral and religious faculties, — is incapable of 
any good, and only capable of evil, — can only hate God 
and goodness, and love and practise sin. But it may be 
asked, If human nature, as it now exists, developed and 
perfected, makes a good man, what becomes of the doc- 
trine of regeneration ? The doctrine of regeneration is 
a Scriptural doctrine. As it is usually taught, it is made 
to mean a remodelling of human nature, a change in the 
moral constitution of man, brought about by the al- 
mighty power of God, of such a nature as to make holi- 
ness possible, which was impossible before ; such a rad- 
ical alteration of the very texture of the soul, as to make 
virtue congenial, which was distasteful before, and sin 
odious, which was loved before. 

I answer, that, in my judgment, the doctrine of regen- 
eration, as it is usually taught, is not only false, but ex- 
ceedingly pernicious. It is a libel on God and man. It 
makes God partial and unjust, and man a mere machine. 
It subverts the very foundations of character and respon- 
sibility. According to those ideas of justice which God 
has implanted in all minds, and made the result of the 
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conscious exercise of those powers which God has given 
us, character can be formed only by action nnd freedom 
of choice. But this doctrine makes it to result from a 
passive reception of foreign impulse, or passively under* 
going a constitutional change. The worm becomes a but- 
terfly, — a much more beautiful insect, it is true, — but 
no one thinks of attaching any merit or moral character 
to the change. So, if a sinner becomes a saint by an 
agency not his own, there is no moral character, no 
merit, in the change, and no justice in rewarding the saint 
and punishing the sinner, any more than there would be 
io tormenting the worm merely because he is a worm, 
and providing the butterfly with a garden of flowers be- 
cause it has beautiful wings, and sails with a graceful mo- 
tion through the air. 

Such representations tend to weaken the faith of men 
io the Divine origin of the Bible, by setting it at war 
with the principles of common justice and common 
sense, and to enlist men's moral feelings against religion, 
by making it to appear arbitrary and unreasonable. Un- 
der such an exhibition of the Divine government, the 
niind is either broken down into a timid and blind super- 
stition, or driven off into reckless indifference, or open 
deflance of all moral restraint. 

The two principal Scriptural expressions upon which 
this representation of things is founded occur in Christ's 
Conversation with Nicodemus, — "That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh, and that which is bom of the spirit 
is spirit," and " The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
Cometh and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born 
of the spirit." From these two passages it is inferred 
that man is regenerated by a power foreign to himself, 

16* 
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and that that power is arbitrary in the selection of the 
persons on whom it is to operate. To be '^ born of the 
spirit " is to be regenerated by God's power, and the 
expression, ^* the wind bloweth where it listeth," de- 
clares that the spirit selects its subjects arbitrarily. 

But this is not the true interpretation of this passage. 
Neither God's sovereignty nor the agent in regeneratioD 
was the subject of discourse between Christ and Nicode- 
mus. The question at issue between them was, what it 
was necessary for Nicodemus to do in order to become 
a Christian, — a subject of the kingdom of the Messiah. 
Nicodemus imagined that his birth of Jewish parents, of 
the stock of Abraham, made him a fit subject of the 
kingdom of the Messiah. Jesus assures him that such 
is not the case. ^^ That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh." He that is bom a Jew is a Jew, and nothing 
more. The Messiah's kingdom is spiritual. It is com- 
posed of those who have a certain spiritual character. 
A Jew has not this character because he is a Jfew. A 
man must be born in a spiritual sense to be a Christian. 
Christianity refers to the character of the soul^ and has no 
respect to the lineal descent of the body. And not only 
so, the kingdom of the Messiah has no respect to the 
Jews, as they supposed. It is equally free to all mankind. 
Those spiritual exercises which prepare the soul for the 
kingdom of heaven, and in fact constitute that kingdom, 
may take place in any human being, and are not confined 
to the seed of Abraham. These exercises of the soul 
are as free as the wind, which blows as it lists over the 
whole earth, without regarding the boundaries of states 
and nations. 

This exposition, which I have no doubt is the true 
one, puts a new aspect upon this whole passage, and re- 
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loves the appearance of arbitrariness from the Divine 
;overnment, and moral impotence and inability from hu- 
nan nature^ which to some it at first seems to teach. 
This view is further confirmed by the circumstance, that 
Christ puts being " bom of the spirit " into the category 
of voluntary actSy by connecting it with being born of 
ujater. ^^ Except a man be born of water and the spirit," 
or, literally, of water and spirit, as it reads in the original, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. Being bom 
of water was simply to be baptized, to make an open 
profession of Christ's religion. This was a voluntary 
act. It is connected, as a condition, with being born of 
the spirit. If being bora of the spirit were not voluntary, 
then Christ proposed to Nicodemus a condition which it 
was impossible for him to fulfil, and might be considered 
as mocking and tantalizing instead of instructing him. 

But is it not presumption to say that regeneration is 
the work of man ? I answer, that it is presumption to 
say that man can do any thing without God. He cannot 
lift a hand, or think a thought, or form a determination, 
without God. When we speak of all and any human 
agency, we speak of it under this limitation. Man cer- 
tainly has the power to change his own character, and an 
entire change of character for the better is regeneration. 
He may grow wiser, he certainly ought to have the 
power of growing belter, or the ways of God are not 
equal. An analysis of the powers of human action will 
show that a man has power to regenerate himself, with 
that aid which God imparts to enable us to do any 
thing. 

In the first place, man has power over his own actions. 
Of this we are conscious every day of our lives. We 
choose to do this or that, or we choose to do nothing at 
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all. We are conscious of doing right, and we are con- 
scious of doing wrong. We have felt regret for having 
done wrong, we have felt happy in the consciousness of 
having done right. That regret and that pleasure are 
founded upon the consciousness of freedom. The Scrip* 
tures throughout recognize and take for granted this 
freedom. Moses says to the Israelites, *' I call heavea 
and earth to record this day against you, that I have set 
before you life and death, blessing and cursing : there- 
fore chooH life, that both thou and thy seed may live." 

It is spoken of by Isaiah as marking the period vrhen 
we arrive at the age of reasonable beings, ^^ Before the 
child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good." 
On another occasion, he addresses the whole Jewish na- 
tion in these terms : — ^' If ye be toilling and obedient, 
ye shall eat the good of the land. But if ye refuse and 
rebelj ye shall be devoured by the sword ; for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it." It is thus throughout the 
Scriptures both of the Old and New Testament. Abso- 
lute freedom of the will is taken for granted in all the 
promises and all the threatenings of the Law and the 
Gospel. 

Here, then, at the fountainhead, in absolute freedom 
of choice, virtue and vice, holiness and sin, in short, hu- 
man character, takes its rise. Like two streams, which 
originate in the same spring on some mountain-top and 
run in opposite directions, one to lose itself in the ocean 
under a tropical sun, and the other among the snows of 
the polar regions ; so holiness and sin both take their rise 
in the absolute freedom of the will, and run onward with 
increasing volume and force, one toward unmeasured 
happiness, and the other toward inconceivable woe. 

It is vain and unphilosophical to go beyond or behind 
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this ultimate fact of the freedom of the will, and ask uhat 
caused the will to decide one way or the other. The very 
fact of being able to point out the cause why the choice was 
thus, would go just so far to show that the will wa5 not free, 
but that it acted under a bias. For this reason, the very 
theory of original sin is unphilosophical, if not an absurd- 
ity. The establishment of the doctrine would destroy 
the very nature of sin, and mitigate, if it did not entirely 
take away, its guilt. It would go to show that the will is 
not free, but acts always under a bias. There is a cause 
which always inclines it in one direction, and of course 

* 

takes away all fairness from the trial. 

This freedom of the will to choose good or evil lays 
the foundation for the greatest possible difference of char- 
acter and destiny. The Saviour says, — "They that 
have done good shall come forth unto the resurrection of 
life ; and they that have done evily unto the resurrection 
of damnation." 

Man has power, not only over his actions, but over 

his habits. It is a law of our nature, that the doing of 

90 action makes us more prone to do it again, under 

similar circumstances. It is thus that our actions, both 

good and bad, harden into habits. Not only so, our 

propensities grow stronger by gratification. Our power 

of controlling our propensities, on the other hand, is ca« 

pable of acquiring any degree of strength and confirma- 

tion. 

There is a bias to which the will becomes subjected, 
which does, in fact, operate on man precisely as original 
sin is erroneously represented to do. It is the bias of 
evil habit and indulged propensity. It is thus, that, 
from the very laws of our being, the path of the good 
man is naturally upwards, and the path of the bad man is 
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as naturally dowDwards, and it is impossible to place a 
limit to either* 

Finally, to put our characters completely under onir 
control, our affeetiani are at our disposal. ^^ Thou shak ' 
lave the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all tby 
soul, and with all thy mind." '^ jSe( your affecUoDs oo 
things above, and not on things on the earth. " Here \a 
Divine authority for asserting that our affections are at 
our disposal, and that we are responsible for the direc* 
tion they take. To say that we are naturally disposed 
to love that which is good, is merely to repeat a propo- 
sition which is nearly identical. The reason why any 
thing is called good is, that U U agreeable to the hufiKm 
constitution. But to love any thing, we must frequently 
turn to it our attention, we must meditate on its excel* 
lences. Thus it gives us pleasure, and we become at* 
tached to it. Bad men cannot love bad men. They 
must love good men, or not exercise their affections at 
all. The only way in which the human heart can be- 
come alienated from God is by wicked works. He who 
keeps his heart pure will love God of course. God is 
our great benefactor. Gratitude is a natural affection of 
the human heart. Piety and virtue are the natural con- 
sequences of each other. The good man will love God, 
and he who loves God will be a good man. Thus it 
was with one of the most conspicuous examples we have 
already mentioned : — " Noah was a just man and per- 
fect in his generations, and J^oah walked with God^ 
Man, then, having control over his actions, his habits, 
and affections, has control over his whole character and 
destiny. We see the propriety of the command in 
Ezekiel, ^^ Make to you a new heart." Literally, 
of course, this is Impossible, but figuratively it means 
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' Change the objects of your affections," for it follows 
this charge : — " Cast away all your transgressions where- 
by ye have transgressed, and make to you a new heart 
and a new spirit." It is in this sense only that the com- 
mon phrase ^' change of heart " can have any meaning 
or propriety. There is no change of constitution^ but 
only a change in the objects of the affections. 

Finally, the analysis of human nature which we are 
now making summarily disposes of the doctrine of ^^ the 
^perseverance of the saints," or the dogma, that a person 
once converted and regenerated can never relapse or 
fail of Gnal salvation; What is to keep him from it i 
He has attained a state of salvation and acceptance with 
God by the free exercise of his will, by the power he 
has over his actions, his habits, and affections. His 
only safety, of course, is the continuance of the same 
voluntary exercise of all his facukies. It is said, that 
the saints are kept by the power of God, through faith, 
UDto salvation. It is only through faith that the power 
of God can keep him. But the very exercise of faith 
is a voluntary act. I can exercise faith only so long as 
Qiy moral conduct corresponds. When I cease to obey 
^y Heavenly Father, I cease to trust in him, I cease to 
^ave any reason to trust in him. The exercise of faith 
t>ecomes impossible. There is no such thing, then, as 
absolute safety, till we come to the land of perfect up- 
rightness. 



DISCOURSE XII. 



MAN'S MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS ARE 
RECOGNIZED BY THE SCRIPTURES AS A PART OF 
GODS LAW, COORDINATE WITH THEMSELVES. 



UkS, WHAT IS GOO 


d; AHB WHiTDOrt 


TH«<, HOT TO DO J 


nSTLY, iNDTOMS 


UMBLr WITH THY GO 


D? — Mioahri-B, 



HIRCT, AND TO tTiXE I 

It is the opinioD of some of tfae profoundest critics 
sod theologians, that tliis is the answer of Balaam in 
Balak when he called iiim out of Mesopotamia to curse 
Israel. This opinion is not wilhoiit strong reasons. It 
follows immediately after this introduction, " O iny peo- 
■pie, remember now what Balak king of Moab consulted) 
and what Balaam the son of Beor answered bliir from 
Shittim nnto Gilgal ; that ye may knotv the righteousness 
of the Lord. Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before the high God ? Shall I 
come before him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a 
year old ? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give 
rny first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul?" Then comes the answer 
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^Iiich constitutes the text, — ^* He bath showed thee, 
^ man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require 
=>f thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, and to walk 
bumbly with thy God ? " 

The latter part of this inquiry seems more in char- 
acter with a heathen king than with the most uninstructed 
Israelite, to whom a human sacrifice would have seemed 
the most impious and horrible of crimes, instead of an 
Acceptable offering to God. And the first part of the 
inquiry corresponds exactly with what Balak actually 
did, in offering a profusion of sacrifices to propitiate the 
Supreme Being and induce him to permit the prophet to 
Curse Israel. 

The meaning will be the same in either case, whether 
We consider the passage a dialogue between Balak and 
Balaam, or between the prophet Micah and the people 
Df Israel. If it be a dialogue between Balak and Ba- 
laam, the argument will be a little stronger for the pur- 
pose to which I intend to apply it. It is one proof 
:>f what I wish in this discourse to demonstrate, that 
'lu Scriptures assume and take for granted the rectitude 
rf the moral nature of man^ and recognize the dictates 
}f that nature^ the reason^ the conscience, and the re- 
igious contrictions of men, as coordinate and of equal 
luthority with themselves, as a part of the Divine latOj 
hat law which God has given to man, and by which he 
udges his character and actions. Revelation recognises 
he law of nature in those who have no revelation as the 
ohole rule of action which God has given them, and in^ 
hose who have a revealed law, as the supplement or the 
omplement of itself, or itself as the complement of the 
aw of nature. 

. If this was an address of Balaam to Balak, it was a 
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declaration that God bad shown him what was good b^ 
the law written on the heart, that the first of all duties is, 
to '^ do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy 
God." The only reason he gives for the propriety or 
the necessity of sacrifices is to atone for rin. It is cer^ 
tainly better not to commit the sin, and then sacrifice is 
unnecessary. And the only possible way in which t 
heathen can sin is by violating the law written on the 
heart, that which God by the light of nature showed him 
was good, even to '^ do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God." Sin is the violation of a law. 
The heathen has no other law than the dictates of ik 
own moral and spiritual nature. 

If it was an address of Micah to the Israelites, then 
it is a reference to the dictates of their moral sense. 
The command to do justly is a command to do that 
which the man himself perceives to be just, in each pa^ 
ticular case. The revealed law did not anticipate and 
specify all possible cases, and direct what was to be done 
in each, nor could it have done so. It supposes a sense 
of justice in every man, which will point out to him 
what is right. The command is to do it. Every man 
feels that he has this sense of right and wrong, justice 
and injustice. This, of course, supposes the rectitude 
and integrity of the moral nature of man. If he does 
not know what is right and just, or if what seems to him 
right and just is not so, then the command to do justly is 
absurd. 

Besides, language must have preceded revelation) 
that is, a written revelation. It was formed by the nat- 
ural powers of the human mind. The primitive mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word pny, rendered righteous, is 
*' straight," that which deviates neither to the right hand 
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nor the left. Like almost all words, in all languages, 
which are applied to intellectual operations, it is meta- 
phorical, and derived from the senses. As the word 
straight implies the sense of sight to perceive what it 
straight, so the word righteous implies an intellectual 
sense which determines whether an action is right. So 
the word D£)(7, which is translated just, has for its original 
meaning, as applied to the senses, that which is '^ level " 
or equal. So, when applied to the mind, it implied a 
power of discerning what is equal or just in the transac- 
tions between man and man. These words were in 
being long before any written law, and were applied to 
what men found really existing in the human mind. 
That words of identical signification exist in all lan- 
guages. Pagan, Jewish, and Christian, shows that the 
thing really exists in man independently of all revela- 
tion. 

So the command, ''Thou shalt not steal," did not 
enact into a crime that which was considered innocent 
before. The word steals among the Israelites, had the 
same meaning before the giving of the law that it had 
afterward. Stealing was made a crime before the law 
by the instinct of property, and the sense of justice, 
which are primary and constituent elements of human 
nature, whenever and whei*ever man has existed. So it 
is with the command, " Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness." The obligation of truth is as instinctive as the 
perception of truth, and as universal. There is in the 
human soul a natural contempt and abhorrence for false- 
hood. Its natural impulse is to speak and act the truth. 
Lying and injustice are naturally hateful to all mankind. 

The first instance we have in the Bible of the recogni- 
tion of the rectitude of man's moral nature, and of its 
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dictates as the law of Grod, we have in the case of Caio 
aod Abel. They were the first two children bom aft» 
what is called the Fall. Their history is certainly no 
evidence of a dtlerioratian of human nature, for one of 
them was a good man. We do not read that Abel feU 
at all. Of the first pair, both fell. Of the second pair^ 
one remained upright. God is represented as haviif 
said to Cain, ^^ If thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted ?" literally, if thou dotH what .is good. Abd 
was accepted, which proves that he had done what witf 
good. How did he know what was good ? We read 
of no special revelation made to him, except that which 
was made through the constitution of his moral nature, 
the same revelation which is made to all mankind. His 
obedience to that was the ground of his acceptance with 
God. 

The dictates of that moral nature, then, must hafS 
been God's law, since he recognized it as such, and 
acted upon it. That moral nature could not have been 
changed, and deteriorated, and corrupted by the Fall, 
for God still recognizes it as his law. That Abel did 
right, is sufficient evidence that there was nothing in the 
nature of Cain to prevent him from doing right. We have 
no reason to assume any difference of nature between 
the brothers. But one chose to do what was good, and 
the other chose to do that which was evil. The history 
of Abel is a sufficient refutation of the common theory 
of the Fall, and shows conclusively that Adam left hu- 
man nature just where he found it, and that he, like 
other human parents, had no power to change the essen- 
tial constitution of his offspring. 

It shows, moreover, what is the nature of virtue or 
goodness in the sight of God. It is doing that which b 
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, that which is seen to be good by the agent him- 
Wickedness is doing what the agent feels to be 
g. And this represents the government of God as 
[uitable government. The common theory of the 
of man represents the posterity of Adam as created 
such a nature that they can and must sin in every 
but are incapable of virtue. 

it not only does this theory involve the Deity in 
ious injustice, but it is philosophically false and un- 
1. The very conception of sin takes in a religious 
It involves the supposition, that the law which 
iolates is God^s law. If it is not God's law, then 
s not an act of disobedienccy which constitutes the 
essence of sin, but an act of imprudence which has 
elation to God. What constitutes any act sin is 
consciousness on the part of the sinner that he is 
LJng the law of Godj made known to him in his own 
3ience. When the choice is presented to him, 
her he will obey or break this law, the same con- 
sness that it is the law of God ought, in simple 
:e, to constitute obedience to it to be goodness, 
h would have constituted its violation to be sin. 
obey the law written on the Jieart, in any human 
;, is just as far goodness in the sight of God, as its 
tion would have been sin. Goodness, then, and 
ptance with God, are not confined to those who 
jss a miraculous revelation. They are possible 
ever man is man, and has the power, inseparable 
his nature, of knowing and choosing what is good. 
it may be said, perhaps, that the religious element 
.nting in the moral action of a heathen. He does 
ct with reference to the true God. Then it may be 
r replied, that his violations of the law written on 
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the heart are not sin, for the want of the knowledge of 
the true God. His acts of disobedience must want jost 
as much of sin on account of his deficiency of knowledge 
of the true God, as his obedience to it wants of virtoe 
on the same account. 

But if want of knowledge of the true God is to vitiatf 
or impair the acceptableness of every act of obedieoot 
to the law of God written on the heart of man, or made 
known to him by miraculous revelation, then who eta 
stand, or be saved ? How many of the human race, 
with, or without, a revelation, conceive of God just if 
he is ? Idolatry, the worship of images, is not the onlf 
thing that misrepresents God. God is a spirit. The 
idea of him is a combination of attributes. But the id6i 
that men form of him may be as different from his red 
character as a hideous image is from his spiritual ef* 
sence. Moloch was a horrid idol, both physically and 
morally. He was represented as demanding that chil- 
dren should pass through the fire to him. But there is 
a Deity who is represented as castings infants into a hel 
of fire, and tormenting them there for ever ! The cir- 
cumstance, that one of these deities is conceived of as |^ 
purely spiritual, and the other was represented by a ma- 
terial image, is a mere trifle when compared to their 
moral attributes. And I fear that it may be truly said, 
that Jews and Christians have wandered as far from th6 
true idea of God, in proportion to their light, as the 
heathen.have in proportion to theirs. And just as fast 
and just as far as the theology of the Christian Church 
becomes purifled and restored, rises the importance of 
sending the Gospel to heathen lands. 

The next instance we have of God's recognizing the 
integrity of human nature, and the natural reason, con- 
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ce, and rel^oos sentiments of man, as his law, is 
B history of Enoch. It is recorded of him, that 
walked with God." This cannot mean any thing 
than that he was a good man, morally and religious- 
It is said of bim in the New Testament, ^^ By faith 
^h was translated, that he should not see death, and 
not found, because God had translated him ; for be- 
he was translated, he had this testimony, that he 
;ed God." We have no evidence in the Scriptures 
Enoch had any other than our common human 
re. We have no evidence that he had any other 
than that written on the heart of universal humanity, 
have no evidence that he had any other aid than 
granted to us all. Such a life and such a character 
id have been utterly impossible, if human nat^ire had 
lined such a change and deterioration as is denomi- 
i the Fall. The only explanation that can be given 
is, that his own moral and religious nature made 
acquainted with the will of God, and he had the 
er to do it, and chose to do it. That knowledge, 
freedom, and that power are necessary to the very 
of moral accountability. His character and attain- 
ts were the measure of human capacity, and they 
onstrated that human nature had suffered no change, 
7reck, such a^ is represented as having overtaken it 
e Fall. That others did not reach the same stand- 
was not the fault of their nature, but of themselves, 
eing unfaithful to their nature, 
'he next instance of the recognition of the integrity 
luman nature is found in the account of the flood, 
ikind were punished, and for what .^ because ^'all 
1 had corrupted his way." What was that way ? 
5 way, certainly, which was pointed out by the nature 
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of man, as a whole, for their nature was the only kw 
which God had given them. In this consisted their 
wickedness, that they had corrupted their way. If tbdr 
nature had been wrong, then the way pointed out bf i 
their nature must have been wrong. To depart from t 
corrupt way cannot be wickedness. The rectitude of 
the rule must be assumed, in order to make any depart- 
ure from it to be sin. Human nature was the only ruli 
they had. 

It b written of that generation, that ^^God saw thtt 
the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and tbit 
every imagination of the thought of his heart was only 
evil continually." Evil here does not mean only </ 
injuriofis tendency in the sight of God, but guilty as it 
respects m^n themselves, that is, known and felt bj 
themselves to be evil. A man can know and feel anf 
thing to be evil, and be conscious of guilt in doing it} 
only so far as it violates and contradicts some rule of' 
right existing in himself. The consciousness that any 
thing is wrong is a right thought^ and proceeds from a 
right nature. This universal proposition, then, that 
" every imagination of the thought of his heart was only 
evil continually," must be taken, like many other univer- 
sals in the Bible, with limitations ; it is an hyperbole, 
signifying that mankind had become exceedingly corrupt. 

But their nature was not in fault, for a just God 
blamed and punished them for it. But if human nature 
had been wrecked and ruined by the Fall, and become 
disabled and indisposed to all good, and wholly inclined 
to all evil, then mankind, in this their worst moral state, 
would have been in their normal condition, and could 
not justly be blamed or punished at all. They had not 
corrupted their way, the way pointed out by their na- 
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tare, but ody carried out the way of nature, acted 
tgreeably to the laws of their nature as it then was. 
The whole treatment of God to the generation destroyed 
'r hf the flood, and his language concerning it, suppose 
kiroan nature to have been just what it was at first in 
Adam, endowed with the power to know the will of 
Gtod and to do it, — recognize the law written on the 
heart as God's law. All this is corroborated by the 
history of Noah, who was a contemporary of that gener- 
ation, possessing the same nature, and placed in the 
•%me circumstances. It is written of him, ^^ Noah was 
a just man, and perfect in his generations, and Noah 
Walked with God." It is not intimated that there was 
tay thing unnatural or marvellous in the character and 
Conduct of Noah. The difference between them, as 
stated in the narrative, is, that the rest of mankind had 
Corrupted their way, and Noah had not corrupted his, 
ttuit is, was just and perfect in his generations. He was 
perfect, and they were imperfect. The perfection of a 
thing is that thing developed according to its true nature 
Qod proportions. An imperfect thing is a thing muti- 
lated or disproportionately developed. Reason, con- 
science, and religious conviction were intended to rule, 
^od when they do rule, human nature is perfected. 
Noah enthroned them in the government of his life, and 
became perfect. His contemporaries dethroned them, 
tad substituted in their place passion and appetite, 
Which were intended to be subordinate, and thus became 
imperfect and perverted. His virtues were the measure 
of their capacity by nature, his excellence showed how 
&r they had corrupted their way. 

Their punishment was a recognition of the rectitude 
>f their nature, and declared that the suggestions of their 
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moral and religious nature were God's law. Noah's 
ward was a proof that hb excellence was the result, i 
of a difference of nature, but of his own free and voli 
tary choice. 

The next instance which I shall adduce, in which I 
natural understanding and conscience of man is madi 
part of the law of God, and is recognized as the standi 
of human character, is found in the fifteenth Psal 
^^ Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle, who si 
dwell in thy holy hill ? He that walketh uprightly, \ 
worketh righteousness, and speaketh the truth in 
heart." 

" He that walketh uprightly." The word here r 
dered '* uprightly " has a peculiar force in relation to 
subject. It means '* perfectly," and the root fi 
which it is derived is used to signify any thing tha 
whoh and complete of its kind. A perfect man, in 
sense of this word, is a man who has fulfilled God^s 
sign in his creation, who has developed the true idei 
humanity. The same word is used of Noah, where 
said that he was perfect in his generations. The si 
word is used of Abraham. " Walk before me and 
thou perfect." The English word ''whole" coi 
near it. A whole man is humanity perfectly develo 
in all its parts and proportions. Such is the man \ 
walks uprightly. 

The next characteristic is, that he " worketh ri| 
eousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart." P 
there is no possible way of knowing what righteousi 
and truth are, if they are not revealed to us by the net 
operations of our own minds. When they are m 
known to us, the obligation is felt to be perfect to 
according to them. There is nothing here said of 
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ibility, natural or moral, which hinders man from do- 
g what he perceives to be right, and speaking what he 
lows to be true. Man is spoken of as if he were as 
ee to do right as wrong. He is spoken of as being 
moral agent, in a state of trial, tempted to do wrong, 
It having the power to do right. The Divine law is a 
irt of bis nature, or rather his nature is a part of the 
^ivine law, which could not be the case if that nature 
ere corrupted, warped, distorted, or mutilated. 

In the nineteenth Psalm, the moral nature of man is 
ascribed as being perfectly coincident with God's law. 
The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
lul "; that is, it is seen to be perfect by the unperverted 
srceptions of mankind. '' The statutes of the Lord 
!*e right, rejoicing the heart." The heart could not re- 
Mce in them, did it not acquiesce in their wisdom, jus- 
ce, and benignity. This could not be if there were a 
Eitural repugnance between them. In accordance with 
lis, Paul says, *' I delight in the law of God after the 
I ward man." 

Finally, the most decisive part of the Scriptures upon 
bis subject is the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel. In 
bat chapter it is declared that there is no such thing as 
mreditary depravity. All souls form their own charac- 
tos before God. The son of a wicked man may be 
;f>od, and the son of a good man may be wicked. The 
kicked man may ^turn away from his iniquity, and he 
4iall be forgiven ; and the good man may fall from his 
goodness, and sin, and be punished. Every soul is on 
^al for itself. God resents, as the most injurious impu- 
^tion cast upon his character, that he had so arranged 
things, that the fathers had eaten sour grapes and the 
Csbildren's teeth were set on edge, that the son should bear 
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the iniquity of the father ; and can we believe that be 
made such an arrangement as would affect the whole hu- 
man race, and make them suffer for their remote fathers' 
sin, when the bare accusation of having made such as 
arrangement for one generation is rebuked as an indig- 
nity cast upon his justice ? 

'^ If a man," says he, ^'do that which is lawful and 
right." The expression in the original is stronger. ^'If 
a man do that which is equal or just and right," — has 
done what his own nature points out to be right, as wel 
as kept the Mosaic law, abstained from idolatry, and the 
gross vices forbidden in that institute, — ^' he is just, be 
shall surely live, saith the Lord God." Nothing, certain- lii 
ly, can be stronger than this, to establish the integrity of li 
man^s moral nature, and disprove the doctrine of tlie 
Fall. 

One of the chief precepts of* Christ is, " All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the law and the prophets." 
Not only does he make it a leading commandment of bis 
religion, but affirms that it is the sum and' substance of 
the former dispensation. And what is it to do unto 
others as we would have others to do unto us, but to 
live up to the principles of universal justice which God 
has made intuitive in all minds ? Natural and revealed 
religion are identical in the social duties they require of 
man. This, of course, assumes the rectitude of hunBB 
nature in its perception and knowledge of what is rigbt) 
for it makes that perception to be man's law before God. 
There is another striking passage to the same effect, 
in the writings of Paul. "Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, wbtt* c; 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- v 
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soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, 
think on these things." 

It is the duty of a Christian to pursue all excellence. 
But what is excellence ? Is every thing speciOed and 
set down in the Scriptures, so that we must carry the 
Bible about with us to compare its precepts and exam- 
pies with the cases which daily occur ? Christ and his 
Apostles have enacted our own perceptions of what is 
right and praiseworthy into a part of the Christian law 
of duty. 

I leave it to all who hear me to decide, whether I 
have proved the proposition with which I sat out, — that 
the Scriptures assume and take for granted the rectitude 
of the moral nature of man, and recognize the dictates, 
of that nature, the reason, the conscience, and the relig- 
ious convictions of men, as coordinate and of equal author* 
ity with themselves as a part of the Divine law which God 
has given to men, and by which he judges their actions. 

The course of thought which has been pursued in this 
discourse may, I think, suggest a basis of reconciliation^ 
between the rationalist and ultra supernaturalist ; one 
denying the possibility of a revelation, and asserting the 
merely human origin of the Bible ; and the other asserting 
the Bible to be the only authentic and reliable source of 
knowledge in religious matters, denying that there is any 
such thing as natural religion, and, of course, denying 
that man, by the light of reason alone, has any knowl- 
edge of God, his duty, or his destiny, which can be the 
source of piety or virtue. 

It must be conceded to the rationalist, that revelation 
camiot travel beyond the bounds of natural religion, or re- 
veal any thing wholly unknown to the mind, or unimagined 
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in its natural state, or plainly contrary to reason. Such 
a revelation would be wholly useless. There would be no 
faculties to receive and appreciate it, and no sphere of 
life to which it could be applied. It would be like the 
unspeakable words which the Apostle heard when he wis 
caught up into the third heavens, or like discoursing to 
blind men about colors, or to a deaf man about music. 

On the other hand, it must be conceded to the supe^ 
naturalist, that the phenomena of the Bible cannot be 
accounted for without the supposition of a supematunl 
inspiration. The truth of the theological basis, and the 
wisdom of the superstructure of religious and civil insti- 
tutions of the Mosaic dispensation, the condensation, 
force, and beauty of the moral and devotional sentiments 
we meet with in that ancient record, so immeasurably 
transcending those of the literature of heathen lands far 
more cultivated than the Jews, compel us to refer tbem 
to superhuman aid. The character of Christ, the New 
Testament, and Christianity itself, is so plainly above 
all the piety and wisdom which have elsewhere been ex- 
hibited, that every attempt to explain them on natural 
principles has most signally failed. The variety and in- 
consistency of the different solutions with which unbe- 
lievers have attempted to satisfy themselves and the 
world, are themselves a plain demonstration that no nat- 
uralistic exposition is satisfactory. 

There is, as it seems to me, a view of inspiration sug- 
gested by the comparison instituted in this discourse, of 
the contents of revelation with the dictates of reason, 
which may be satisfactory to both parties. Inspiration 
may consist in rendering more intense, vivid, and cer- 
tain the operation of man's natural faculties y so that the 
perception of spiritual truth, which is by nature and in 
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any individual partial, may be, by Divine aid, as far as 
the matter of revelation is concerned, universal, so that 
the wisdom usually accumulated in a long life, and elab- 
orated and treasured up by successive minds in long 
ages, may be anticipated and conferred by inspiration, 
without induction and personal experience. 

There must be, of course, such a thing as absolute 
truth, and duty growing out of it, existing in the nature 
and relations of things. AH knowledge; both natural and 
supernatural, is only an approximation to this absolute 
truth. It is fully known to God alone. He may take 
different methods of imparting it to his creatures, through 
the senses, by reflection and deduction or by testimony, — 
why not by supernatural aid rendered to natural faculties ? 
He makes use of minds of extraordinary power to in- 
struct those of less endowment or opportunity, on the or- 
dinary things which it is for man's interest to know ; why 
not endow some minds with supernatural knowledge, 
which he intends to use as instructors of mankind in all 
ages, on that subject which is most important and vital 
of all, — religion ? 

This view of thin*gs, I think, will account for two 
phenomena, which are most puzzling to the believer in 
a supernatural revelation. One is the appearance of 
gross errors on collateral subjects in close connection 
with the sublimest truths, and truths so strongly and vivid- 
ly stated as to carry the highest evidence of inspiration. 
On the supposition of suggestive, universal inspiration, 
this phenomenon becomes wholly inexplicable. If the 
immediate suggestion of God becomes responsihle for 
every thing there is in the Bible, then revelation itself 
Diust be given up. 

The other phenomenon is, that all sects and parties, 
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even those who make the most extravagant ckims for 
the Bible, subordinate revelation to reason. The Cath- 
olic does this, the Protestant does it, the advocate of 
general supervision, andthe stickler for plenary inspinh 
ration. All Christians, of all sects and parties, are n- 
tionalists in this sense and thus far. Though all agree 
as to what the Scriptures say, yet all undertake to de- 
cide, on the grounds of reason, what the Scriptures cm 
and cannot mean% All agree in rejecting the literal sense 
of the Bible, on the ground that it is contradictory to rea- 
son, in cases in which they cannot be reconciled. ThoB 
all sects and parties, however they may talk, exalt reason 
above revelation, and trust the plain dictates of that inspi- 
ration which giveth all men understanding, in preference 
to a verbal statement of the written word, whenever thej 
come in conflict. And yet reason joyfully accepts the 
disclosures of revelation when it confirms the suggestions 
of reason, and goes in the same direction with reasoD, 
and even goes beyond its utmost stretch. Is not this a 
plain indication of what inspiration must be, — a supemat' 
ural exaltation of man's natural powers, an anticipation 
of the full development of humanity in knowledge and 
spiritual perception ? It is the complement of reason, 
instead of something added to it. 

There remain, then, only miracles and prophecy to 
be accounted for. There is nothing impossible in a 
miracle. There is nothing improbable in it, when the 
end to be obtained by it is worthy of an interruption of 
the normal course of nature. It remains for every one to 
determine for himself, whether the authentication of such 
religions as those contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ments constitutes such an occasion. 

Prophecy is certainly one of the fairest tests of a su- 
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pernatural revelation, as it is capable of being prolonged 
for an indefinite period, and each age, as it fulfils ancient 
predictions, may bring new proofs of supernatural knowl- 
edge possessed long ago. The predictions of Moses, in 
the closing chapters of Deuteronomy, so accurately ful- 
filled more than fifteen hundred years afterwards, are a 
strong argument for his Divine legation. 

There have been, it is true, some startling alleged de- 
velopments of psychology, which, if sustained, would go 
to show that prevision is one of the natural powers of the 
human mind, under certain circumstances. Some timid 
people are alarmed by these reports, as if the evidences of 
a supernatural revelation were shaken by them. For my 
part, I do not view the matter in that light at all. To 
my mind it furnishes an analogy which renders supernat- 
ural prevision more probable, instead of less so. It re- 
veals powers in the human soul coincident with the pro- 
phetic function, which make it only necessary that God 
should put in action faculties constitutionally belonging 
to the human soul, in order to constitute a fit instrument 
for the prophetic office, instead of creating them -and 
placing them in the soul for the occasion. It would be 
only another case of natural powers supematurally as- 
sisted, of precisely the same kind as making inspiration 
to consist in raising to perfect and infallible action the 
natural intellectual and spiritual powers of man. 

That there is no tendency to skepticism in the be- 
lief of the powers lately alleged to reside in the human 
mind, of supersensual vision and knowledge, is proved 
by the fact, that many have been converted by it from 
utter skepticism as to all spiritual realities, to a belief in 
the separate existence and immortality of the soul. 

18* 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PHRASE, "THE NATURAL 

MAN." 

BUT THE NATURAL MAN RECEIVBTH NOT THE THINGS OF THE SPIRIT 
OF GOD ; FOR THET ARE FOOLISHNESS UNTO HIM : NEITHER CAN 
HE ENOW THEM, BECAUSE THET ARE SPIRITUALLY DISCERNED.— 

1 Cor. ii. 14. 

It is surprising to find, on examination, how few pas* 
sages there are in the Bible on which reliance is placed 
in proving the commonly received doctrine of the inhe- 
rent and constitutional corruption of human nature, and 
for most of them we are indebted to the English transla- 
tors, who were generally brought up in the Calvinistic 
school of theology. One of them we have already ex- 
plained in a previous discourse, — ''and were by na- 
ture the children of wrath, even as others," — in which 
we proved by a parallel passage treating upon the same 
subject, that the adverbial phrase (fiva-ei does not mean by* 
constitution^ but by education and circumstances. 

Another and still stronger case is that of our text. 
" The natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit 
of God." Every Greek scholar knows that the ^rd 
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fnfxu^j translated naiuralj has no such meaning in the 
New Testament. Its literal, etymological signification 
b animal^ and represents precisely that part of man's 
mature which he shares with the brutes. As a proof of 
this, I refer you to the fifteenth chapter of this same 
Epistle, in which it is applied to that part of man which 
Is buried in the grave : — ^' It is sown a natural [^vxuojy, 
literally, an animal] body; it is raised a spiritual body. 
?here is an animal body and there is a spiritual body." 

There is one case in which our translators have given 
y^is word a meaning nearly corresponding to truth. It is 
in the Epistle of Jude : — " How that they told you 
ihere should be mockers in the last time, who should 
walk after their own ungodly lusts. These be they who 
separate themselves, sensual^ ^X^^o^, having not the 
spirit." Had they rendered the same word in the same 
way in the text, " The sensual man receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God," they would have given the 
meaning of the original as nearly perhaps as it can be 
translated into English. They would have made the 
Scripture say precisely what it does say, and what is 
EBOst obviously true, that a sensual man, one who has 
given himself over to bis senses and appetites, and has 
tnade himself a mere animal, does not appreciate spirit-* 
ual things, — an assertion, the truth of which we witness 
every day of our lives. v 

But by rendering a word which means sensual nat" 
uraly our translators have interpolated into the Scrip- 
tures a totally different doctrine. They make the Scrip- 
ture assert, that the incapacity spoken of to spiritual 
things is inherent and constittUional, not voluntary and 
induced by habit. The difference between these two 
dofsHines is fundamental, immense, unspeakable, boA as 
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respects the constitutioo of man and the character Q(||,nt 
God. One represents man as coming into the wodl |b^ 
with a constitution incapable of religion, before he hi \\\ 
done either good or evil. The other represents the ii- w^i 
capacity of man for religion to be the result of his own I { 
free agency in the abuse of his nature, in the undue in- L 
dulgence of his senses and appetites, till the animal put || 
of his nature has obtained the entire predominance. 

The character of God, too, is involved in this false 
translation. Man, every man, is what be is constitution- 
ally, by the will and creative power of God. God cre- 
ates every human being as really as he did Adam. God 
has given man a religion, has attached blessings to its re- 
ception, and penalties to its rejection. But, if this trans- 
lation be true, God has dealt falsely with man. He has 
given him a nature incapable of receiving the things of 
religion, and then given him. a religion, and commanded 
him to receive it on pain of his displeasure. 

But giving the word its true translation, the very one 
which the same translators have given it in the Epistle 
of Jude, ** the sensual man receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God," every difficulty, both moral and theo- 
logical, disappears ; and we find the Apostle teaching a 
doctrine to which there is no objection, and which every 
man sees and feels to be true. But how many millions 
of times has this text been quoted to prove a doctrine 
which is not true, and nowhere taught in the word of 
God! 

There is an instance of a similar perversion of lan- 
guage in the seventh verse of the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, — " Because the carnal mind is 
enmity against God ; for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be." It is assumed, without 
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any proof, that the carnal mind means the state of the 
miod by original constitution, as if the Apostle had said, 
" The mind is by naiure carnal and at enmity with God, 
18 not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be." 

But what is thus assumed to be the constitution of the 
mind may be shown to be a state of the mind, brought 
CO by voluntary action. Precisely the same words 
which are here translated the '^ carnal mind " occur in 
the preceding verse, and they are there translated, '' to 
be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace." Had the translators rendered the 
same phrase in the two verses in the same way, in the 
second they would have said, ^' He that is camaUy 
minded is at enmity with God ; for he is not subjected to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be." And why is 
this ? Because the carnal mind is made to represent the 
predominance of that part of man, the passions and ap- 
petites, which is in direct antagonism to the law of God. 
That law, in a majority of mankind, who are without a 
revelation, is reason and conscience, which make a part 
of the moral constitution of man. 

In the proposition, '' to be carnally minded is 
death, but to be spiritually minded is life and peace," 
neither of these states of mind is referred to as being nat^ 
itral or constitutional to man, but both are spoken of as 
being equally within human attainment. The reason which 
the Apostle gives why one is spiritually minded and an- 
other is carnally minded, is given one verse farther back. 
The reason is, that one gives his mind to worldly things, 
and the other to spiritual things ; " For they that are 
after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh ; but they 
that are after the spirit, the things of the spirit." 

There is no allusion in this passage to the constitU' 
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Hwmml conroption of homan nataie, there is nonKhiiif'' 
omtioD IS tbat man Ay Mrftire is ftt enimtj whh God. Htf 
becomes so bjr becomti^ cannBj minded, tfaet is, ^raf 
op to his pessions and appetites. It is assomed ts i 
fiict, that he has the power to become spiritoallj nmidii 
just as much as the power to become camallj nnodet 
It is assefted, which perhaps comes somewhat nearer tki^ 
meaning, that a yicioos man, or a merdj woridlj idiB| 
cannot he a rdigious man, because the very btct of bs* 
ing vicious, or workUj, is disobedience to God's ht^ 1^ 
inasmuch as God commands all men to be virtuous sal p 
spiritual. " 1^ 

This division c^ roan into flesh and spirit lends me ts |^ 
remark, that the language c^ the New Testament in re^ 
gard to the moral constitution of man is popular, and aol I": 
philosophical or scientific. Bf popular, I mean, cw |* 
formed to the common mode of speech vrinch then pie-' 
▼ailed among the Jews. Neither metaphysics, wluch an 
an analysis and classification of man's intellectual poiv^ 
era, nor ethics, which are an analysis and classificatioii 
of man's moral faculties, had ever been cultivated among 
the Jews. The only analysis to which human nature 
^d been subjected by them was into mind and 6ody, 
U$h and spirit. This was the common and popular 
lode of speech. Our Lord and his Apostles did not 
tempt to teach a new system of ethics and metaphjrs- 

(, and, as they addressed the masses, they adopted 

:h language as would be intelligible to the common 

>ple. 

According to the common modes of apprehension 

extant, the mind was the source and seat of all 

1, and the body the seat and source of all evil. This 

sis, though true to a certain extent, is not the whole 
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truth. The appetites all originate in the body, but they 
are not all the causes of sin. There are pasrions that 
are purely intellectual, which, m their excess, are equally 
Qriminal with the over-indulgence of the appetites. Envy^ 
vhich is a perversion of the natural love of excellence, 
is as guilty in its character, and is the cause of as much 
social evil, as gluttony, which is the over-indulgence of 
an appetite that is in itself innocent. 

Our Saviour, in his teaching, made use of the coip- 
mon analysis of human nature into the flesh and the 
spirit. '' The spirit truly is willing, but the flesh is 
weak." ^iThat which is bom of the flesh is flesh, and 
that which is born of the spirit is spirit." To this idea 
of the body being the seat, the origin, and the cause of 
sin, we must refer that remarkable discourse of Paul, in 
the seventh chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, in 
which he represents the antagonism of these two parts of 
his nature to each other, and their struggles with each 
other, while he himself, whom he represents as a third 
party, sometimes identifies his personality with the one 
and sometimes with the other. 

*' For we know that the law is spiritual ; but I am car- 
nal, sold under sin "; that is, am a slave to sin. I am so 
enslaved by my passions and appetites, that I become 
identified with them. But still, though enslaved, his 
real self is on the other side, and only obeys the im- 
pulses of the passions and appetites by constraint. '^ For 
that which I do, / allow not ; for what I would, that I 
do not, but tohat I hate, that do I." Prevailingly, he 
identifies himself with the better part of his nature. " If, 
then, I do that which I would not, I consent unto the 
law that it is good. Now, then, it is no more I that do 
it, but sin that dwelleth in me." He then takes the 
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other side, and represents himself as identified with tii9 
animal part of his nature. ^^ For I know that in mSf 
that is, in my fleshy dwelieth no good thing." Here it 
the division of man into flesh and spirit, of which I hav« 
spoken, carried out, and he says that when he identifiei 
himself with the flesh, which by the whole theory ii 
evil, there dwelieth in him no good thing. ^^ I find, then, 
a law, that when I would do good, evil is present with 
me ; for I delight in the law of God after the inward 
man. But I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captif^ 
ity to the law of sin which is in my members." There 
is a war continually going on between the flesh and the 
spirit, as the same Apostle elsewhere describes. Ha 
tells the Galatians, ^' Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not 
fulBI the lust of the flesh ; for the flesh lusteth against die 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and these are coih 
trary the one to the other, so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would." In contemplation of this con- 
tinual struggle and opposition to that which is good that 
comes, according to this representation, entirely from 
the fleshy the material part of man, the Apostle exclaims, 
'' O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ? " from the evil influences of this 
body, which subjects me to sin and death. '* I thank 
God " that I am delivered, '' through Jesus Christ our 
Lord." He then concludes by saying that he lives a min- 
gled life, sometimes obeying one part of his nature, and 
sometimes the other. '' So then with the mind I myself 
serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin." 
Such was the analysis of human nature which was re- 
ceived among the Jews in the time of Christ and his 
Apostles. To this analysis of man into flesh and spirit 
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lie language of the New Testament is accommodated. 
A. little examination, however, is sufficient to convince 
BS that the analysis, scienufically considered, is imper- 
fBCt. It resembles the analysis that once prevailed, of 
all material things into four elements, — earth, water, fire, 
and air. Subsequent investigation has convinced the 
world, that only one of these elements is a simple sub- 
Btance. The rest are resolvable into a great number of 
constituent parts. The flesh, or the body, is not the 
source or the cause of all evil and all sin. Let us take 
the Apostle's own enumeration. *' Now the works of 
the flesh are manifest, which are these : adultery, forni- 
cation, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions^ 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and 
such like." Now, not more than one half of these vices 
have any thing to do with the body whatever. Hatredy 
variance^ urath^ strife^ envyings^ do not originate in the 
physical system at all, but spring up in the soul. The 
virtues, on the other hand, are represented as having 
their seat and source in the spiritual part of man. 
" Kut the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fer^ngj gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance ; against such there is no law. And they that are 
Christ's have crucified the flesh with the afiections and 
lusts. If we live in the spirit^ let us also walk in the spirit." 
It is not certain, however, that the Apostle, by 
adopting this analysis of human nature, meant to assert 
any thing positive as to the origin of either virtues or 
vices, in the mind or body. It may be that he used the 
words " flesh and spirit " as merely generic terms for 
the classification of things into good and evil. He often 
uses the term "flesh" for things which have no con- 
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nection with the animal propensities, sometimes for mflM fP 
worldliness. 

The church at Corinth, which Paul labored eighteeo 
months to build up, and in which he always took a stroif 
personal interest after he left it, became split up mto 
parties on account of the preferences they individually en* 
tertained for some one of the various teachers who suc- 
ceeded him in the exercise of the ministry among theni. 
This partisan feeling and conduct Paul characterizes u 
^' carnaly^^ although it had no connection with any thing 
corporeal. " For ye are yet carnal; for whereas there 
is among you envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not 
carnal, and walk as men ? For while one saith, I am of 
Paul, and another, I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal ?" 
Carnal here does not mean sensualj but only toorldly. 
The sin here reproved did not rise in the body, but in 
the mind. 

This adoption by Paul of a common and popular 
mode of speech which existed at his time, with regard 
to the origin of sin, has been the occasion of introducing 
into the Christian Church a fundamental and most impo^ 
tant error. From his language the idea has been derived, 
or at least countenanced, that sin is a real substance or 
entity^ existing in human nature, or rather perhaps in 
man^s physical system, and is handed down from father 
to son ; that human nature is made up of two parts, the 
one good and the other bad ; that there are some things 
put into the human system merely to tempt man and lead 
him astray. JVb such part of human nature has ever 
been pointed out, nor ever can be. All sin is abuse, 
Man was one of the Creator's works, upon which he 
looked when they were finished, and, behold, they were 
very good. " God," says the wise man, " has made man 
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upright," literally, right ; " but they have sought out 

many inventions," that is, many perversions of that 

which is made right. 

Let us examine this subject more closely, that we may 
discover what the Apostle means by such expressions as 

.this, — " the law of sin which is in my members." What 
is sin i It is clearly defined in the Scriptures. *' Sin," 
says the Apostle John, " is the transgression of the 
law." In those who have no revelation, the only law 
that exists is reason and conscience, and among those 
who jjfessess a revelation, in addition to reason and con- 
science, the precepts of the written word. These are 
designed to rule over the whole man. There cannot be, 
literally^ any such thing as a law of sin in the members, 
for then there would be ttoo con Oic ting laws in the same 
being, which would nullify each other. The law is the 
supreme authority. There cannot be two confiicting su- 
preme authorities. 

What is the state of facts ? There are three appetites 
which rise from the body. They are intended for a 
good purpose, — the preservation of the individual and 
the species. Their very existence creates desires for 
certain things, which are involuntary, and therefore inno- 
cent. They have no direct control over the will. They 
do not touch the will, till another faculty has acted in 
the matter, — the conscience. That instantly decides, 
in all cases, whether the gratification of the desire, un- 
der the circumstances, would be right. Under some 
circumstances it would be right, under others, wrong. 
So far there has been no sin, and there could be none. 
Each part of man has performed its function for which 
it was given. Here commences the trial whether the 
person will indulge or suppress the desire, after the con- 
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scieoce has decided it to be wrong. The appetites are 
giren to men, tbit, under the guidance of reason aod 
conscience, they may lead him to good, and not to evil 
The only ctU, then, that there can be in the appetites, is 
their liability to be improperly indulged. And then the 
perversity is not in themselres, but in the neglisct to 
use certain oiker faculties, whose business it is to direct 
and control them. 

The Apostle, then, speaks rhetorically, and not lit- 
erally, when be says, ^^ the law of sin which b in mj 
Hiembers.'' He means no more than the liability to sb 
which arises from the very structure of the appetites, as 
in themselves being blind instincts, and making no dis- 
crimination in the objects by which they are excited. 
The language is just as figurative and rhetorical as it is 
a few verses before, where he speaks of sin as an abso- 
lute, personal, intelligent agent within himself. ^'Ifl 
then do that which I would not, I consent unto the law 
that it is good. Now then, it is no more I that do it, 
but SIN that dwelleth in me." 

Let us ascend from the body to the mind. The first 
and most universal desire which is exhibited by the hu- 
man being is the desire of properly or possession. It is 
for the benefit of the human race that such a thing as 
properly should exist, as the means of providing for the 
wants of mankind, and as an instrument of developing 
and training the faculties, of forming and disciplining 
character. Accordingly, we see this instinct very early 
developed. The infant appropriates whatever comes 
within his reach, and when he has appropriated It, he 
feels in it the dawnings of the right of property. If the 
attempt is made to take it away, he resists, not only be- 
cause his will is crossed, but because he feels as though 
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ins rights were invaded. It is this instinct implanted 
within us by God which creates property, and without it 
there could be no property, and the very word property 
yrould be wholly unintelligible. Were any one born 
without it, it would be impossible for him to take care of 
lumself. 

It is necessary that it should be not only universal, 
lut strong J in order to overcome the love of ease and the 
love of pleasure which are, in a measure, antagonistic to 
it But as life advances, it is liable to acquire an undue 
itod disproportionate strength. Property being the means 
^f procuring almost every species of gratification, be- 
comes an object of immoderate desire. Accordingly, 
^wo commandments out of the ten, which were made the 
fundamental principles of the laws of Moses, are direct- 
^ to the regulation of this desire. I say, the regular 
^n of this desire, not its eradication^ for that would be 
^ condemnation by God of his own work in implanting 
this desire in the constitution of man. The first restric- 
tion IS, " Thou shalt not steal." Thou shalt not grat- 
ify this natural love of possession, which extends to 
every thing that the eye beholds, by taking that which 
this very instinct of property, upon which the desire is 
founded, defines to be another's. Thus the desire is not 
sin, but the gratification of it under certain circum- 
stances would be. 

But the decalogue goes farther, and by a prohibition 
which is purely spiritual, as well as profoundly wise, does 
much to establish its claims in the minds of all thinking 
men to a Divine original. It lays the axe at the root of 
the evil, and prevents the stream from issuing by sealing 
up the fountain. It says, " Thou shalt not covet any 
thing that is thy neighbour's." Thou shalt not cherish 
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nor allow the desire of property to fix itself oo any thi 
that is thy neighbour's. 

There is another abuse of the desire of posses: 
which is condemned in the Old Testament, but which 
especially reprobated in the New, and that is avarice, 
desire of possessing for its own sake^ which someti 
becomes so intense as almost to amount to insa 
" Take heed," said our Saviour, " and beware of 
etousness ; for a man's life consisteth not in the al 
dance of the things that he possesseth." 

The same principle runs through all God's laws, 
well those of revelation, as those of reason and 
science. They condemn no part of human nators. 
They only forbid its perveriion and abuse. They thers- 
fore assume and assert the integrity and rectitude of ha- 
man nature as it now exists. 

The very 6rst commandment supposes roan to be a 
religious being under all circumstances, supposes him to 
have religious faculties and propensities, which will be 
exercised either wrongly or rightly. It supposes, what 
is perfectly true, that man must have a God. So it 
proposes to restrain and regulate this universal propen- 
sity, to call it off from wrong objects and fix it on the 
right one. And it proclaims the enactment, *'Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me." 

To what, then, does Paul's doctrine concerning hu- 
man nature amount ? Simply to this, that it is pos- 
sible for a man, by free choice and free action, to iden- 
tify himself either with what is sensual or what is spiritual 
in his nature. The spirit wars against the flesh, and the 
flesh against the spirit. A man given over to the indul- 
gence of his passions and appetites becomes indifferent, 
or even averse, to the things of religion. He does not 
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teive the force, propriety, or beauty of religion and 

liritual things, for the very reason that they reprove 

condemn his state of mind and course of life. It is 

\i for the want of original capacity. It is not because 

are not powers and capacities slumbering in his 

[, which, if called into exercise and made predomi- 

it, would receive, approve, and act upon spiritual 

^ and religious realities, but in his present state he 

whas no appreciation for them. They are foolishness unto 
trim. 
■% It is in this manner that Christ explained the indifier- 
'^■•ice, aversion, and even hostility, with which his all-per- 
^fect and most winning instructions were received by the 
■^•depraved of that age. " How can ye believe tohich 
^reeetve honor one of another ^ and seek not the honor 
which cometh from God only ? " How can you receive 
J the truth, whose minds are corrupted by vanity and am- 
bition ? Not that truth is not congenial to the human 
: mind, but it is uncongenial and unwelcome to the human 
; mind perverted by the vain ambition of pleasing every 
body, of being popular with those who are themselves 
destitute of principle. No man could receive Christ 
without abandoning ambition and worldliness. It is dif* 
ficult for an ambitious man to be true to principle of any 
kind. Not that his nature is to blame for his ambition, 
but he is to blame for it, because he has suffered his virtu* 
ous desire for approbation and excellence to become per- 
verted into a craving and unscrupulous desire of applause 
and superiority. 

There were some who actually believed on Christ, 
but still did such violence to their moral convictions, that 
they made no profession of their belief, for fear of losing 
caste. " Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many 
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believed on him, but because of the Pharisees they £l: 
not confess him, lest they should be put out of the syna- 
gogue ; for they loved the praise of men more than tk 
praise of God,^^ For that preference of the praise of 
men to the praise of God, they themselves were in fault, 
and not their nature, for they are blamed for it, and 
considered by Christ as highly criminal. 

Christ represents his doctrine as meeting various re- 
ception among men. "A sower went forth to sow; 
and when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way-side, 
some fell upon stony places, some among thorns, and 
some on good ground." If the difficulty in the way of 
receiving the Gospel had been constitutional and inherent 
in nature, it would have been uniform and existed in 
all alike. But different persons were in different states, 
showing that their different conditions were the results 
of their individual free agency. That there were any in 
a condition to be compared to good ground, shows that 
they all might have been if they had chosen. The dif- 
ference is explained by a passage I have already quoted. 
*' And this is the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds toere evil. For every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither corneth to the light, lest his 
deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth truth corn- 
eth to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest that 
they are wrought in God." Opposition to the Gospel, 
or reception of it, came not from nature^ but from char- 
acter^ which was the result of the voluntary conduct of 
each individual. 

But while these various passages of Scripture fully 
vindicate nature from any original and constitutional bias 
to sin, they reveal an awful peril and responsibility 
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powing out of our constitution, in the power which 
lie have over our characters^ by our free choice, and our 
t^DtroI over our inclinations, preferences, and affections, 
vising from the force of habit. 

We are capable of becomings not only sinful, but, as it 
vere, the partisans of sin, so that our feelings become 
enlisted on the side of evil, and in opposition to good. 
And this is the grand difficulty there is in the world, the 
recklessness with which mankind suffer themselves to 
Jotmtvil habits^ and thus become alienated from good, and 
tbeir feelings enlisted in favor of that which is evil. Evil 
lod good are antagonists to each other, and no man can 
be on both sides at the same time. It is a great and im- 
portant truth, that ^^ the carnal mind is enmity against 
God." A very bad man is always opposed to religion ; 
lie scoffs at it and ridicules it. He has an aversion to good 
men ; he disparages and speaks evil of them. A very 
bad man is wholly incapable of the exercises of religion. 
He dreads, if he does not hate, the government of God. 
It seems to him severe and tyrannical, because it would 
restrain him from sinful indulgence. A bad son is always 
alienated from a good father. 

Another great evil of a sinful life is, that it renders the 
mind inaccessible to good injluencesj incapacitates the 
mind for receiving, comprehending, and appreciating 
spiritual truths, and enjoying devotional sentiments, and 
cherishing elevating and ennobling hopes. It is sadly 
true, that " the sensual man receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him ; nei- 
ther can he know them, for they are spiritually discern- 
ed." In proportion as a man becomes depraved, he 
throws aside the Bible, for he becomes insensible to its 
spiritual beauty. If he reads it at all, it is to find some 
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ground for invalidating its authority, or to dwell on some 
lapse of the servants of God, that he may find somethiif 
to countenance his own vices. The music of the 
Psalms dies away on his ear, and the consolations of t 
holy life seem to him like a tale of romance. But it is 
in tha highest degree unjust to God and man, to charge 
such depravity on nature, which has plainly been the 
consequence of a wicked life. 



DISCOURSE XIV. 



HE AFFECTIONS OF MAN ARE NATURALLY RIGHT, 
AND LEAD HIM TO DUTY. 

:ep tht heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the 
ISSUES OF life. — Proverbs iv. 23. 

Our moral freedom and responsibility are a mailer of 
>nsciousness. The feeling that we are free and re- 
>onsible arises from the perception that we have the 
ywer of controlling our thoughts and our actions. We 
In direct our thoughts to any subject we please, we can 
ill them oiF from any. We can act, or forbear to act, 
5 we please. Our thoughts themselves are subjects of 
loral judgment, before they result in words or actions. 
ci the language of Scripture, which is, in this case, ex- 
Clly and philosophically accurate, " our conscience 
Iso bearing witness, and our thoughts accusing or else 
Xcusing one another." Evil thoughts must be sug- 
ested to all minds, or there could be no moral proba- 
on. The appetites and passions are excited by their 
bjects mechanically and necessarily. It is for the moral 
?nse to decide whether their indulgence under the cir- 
jmslances would be right or wrong. 

Here, then, is the first grand trial to which every 
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human being is subjected, whether he will cherUh^ re- 
call^ and dtoell upon a thought which th^ moral sense 
pronounces to be wrong. Then there is another moral 
trial, whether the thought shall be permitted to result in 
action. It is in the power of every human being to di»- 
miss an evil thought from his mind, and to determine not 
to cherish it. He who chooses goodness, does so at 
once. In doing so, he numbers himself among the pure 
in heart. He obeys the precept, " Keep thy heart with 
all diligence; for out of it are the issues of life." He 
who dwells upon, recalls, and cherishes a thought which 
his moral sense decides to be wrong, has yielded to the 
first temptation. By doing so, he suffers the mind it- 
self to become tarnished and defiled. It becomes &• 
miliarized with what is wrong, and when actual tempta- 
tion occurs, the way is prepared for it to become an 
easy prey. 

In this choice which the mind exercises between 
cherishing or dismissing an evil thought, it is absolutely 
free. For its choice no reason can be given, except 
that such is its choice. If we go on to give a cause 
which moved the will to choose as it did, we go just so 
far to show that the will was not free, but was influenced 
in its choice by some preceding bias. If there be a 
bias in human nature so as to incline the will to one side 
or the other, either of innate depravity on the one hand, 
or of special grace on the other, then man is not placed 
in a condition of fair moral probation. 

The individual consciousness reveals no such bias. 
If there be such a bias, mankind are imposed upon by 
the most tremendous and cruel deception. The bad 
man is haunted by a remorse which is wholly unfounded 
and unjust, and the peace of the good man is based upoo 
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a consciousness of a voluntary obedience which is total- 
\f false and deceptive. 

Such is the judgment of the individual consciousness. 
Such is the judgment of mankind of each other. They 
judge each other as if they were free to choose either 
good or evil. 

If this universal moral judgment be correct, then each 
human being must commence existence in innocence, 
and have the power to form either a good or a bad char- 
acter. The inquiry is always made, how a wicked per- 
son became corrupted. This universal inquiry is the 
expression of a universal conviction, that every human 
being has power to choose his own character. The 
preference of evil to good is not natural and constitu- 
tional, but induced by voluntary action. By the re- 
peated choice of that which is evil, not only a habit of 
evil action is created, but a preference for evil induced. 
A taste for it springs up, not to be sure as evil, but as a 
gratification of some propensity under forbidden circum- 
stances. By the repeated choice of that which is good, 
pot only is a habit of right action established, but a pref- 
erence for that which is good is formed, the gratification 
of which is a distinct source of happiness. All good is 
in every human being, potentially, at his creation, and so 
is all evil. 

' These convictions lie at the foundation of public 
opinion, which is so large a part of God's earthly ret- 
ribution of human action. The bad man is censured • 
and condemned by his fellow-men. And what is the 
ground of that censure and condemnation ? It is, that 
having the poioer to become a good man, he has become 
a bad man. They are a proper jury to try the case, for 
they possess the same human nature which they judge 
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him to have abused. They applaud and honor tbe 
roan. And why ? Because that, with the power to Ufi£ 
come a bad man, and the temptations to which all 
exposed, he has chosen to hold fast his integrity. 

The justice of the Divine government requires 
man should begin the career of existence in inDOC( 
and be allowed to form his own character. He 
a fair opportunity, if he commences his career with al 
character, if a mass of evil is to be thrown off before 
can begin moral action upon fair and equitable 
He would not be weighed in an even balance, if 
were an hereditary or any other bias to sin. 

With this universal judgment and consciousness 
mankind coincide the general representations of M\o 
sacred Scriptures. The teachings of Christ are tf 
upon this point. '^ And this is the condemnation, thf|^ 
light is come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light," — why ? because their natures were 
bad? — no, — but ''because their deeds xoere ml.** 
Their repugnance to the light arose, not from their nfr 
ture, but from their abuse of their nature. Had thef 
been true to their nature, they would not have hated tbe 
light. For he adds, " For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometk 
to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest that 
they are wrought in God." 

In these sentences, that constitution and those powers 
which consciousness makes known and universal human- 
ity recognizes, are taken for granted and supposed to 
exist. Character is made the consequence, not of na- 
ture, but of conduct. " For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light." He does not do evil because he hates 
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light, but he bates the light beeawe he does evil, 
is not opposed to the light by constitution, but by 
ctice. Nor does he do evil because he is predisposed 
it, for he is represented as having equal power to do 
bt. '' But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, 
t his deeds may be made manifest that they are 
Ought in God." His nature, on the whole, must be on 
' Me of right, or he would not be ashamed of having 
De that which is wrong. He who has done right is 
tiscious of having done right, of having acted up to 
• natural allegiance to the truth. If he is afraid of the 
lib, it is not because he was ncUurally opposed to it, 
t because he has done evil. Character, then, accord- 
; to this representation of Christ, is the result, not of 
ture, but of voluntary action. Opposition to good is 
t natural, but superinduced by abuse. 

■ 

^' But those things which proceed out of the mouth 
me forth from the heart, and they deBle the man. 
>r out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
ulteries, fornications, false witness, blasphemies, these 
e the things which defile a man." Here is the same 
presentation of the character depending on voluntary 
tion. To utter here means to bring into action. 
s most of our purposes are carried out by speech, 
eech is here made to represent the agency by which 
. evil is carried into practice. As long as they were 
ere thoughts, unapproved, and not acted on, they were 
t sinful, because if they were not suggested there 
•uld be no such thing as temptation, and no such thing as 
-^uous resistance, — they did not defile the man. The 
int at which they began to defile the man was when 
ly proceeded out of his mouthy when he began to act 
accordance with them. He did not have them in 
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consequence of being already de6led, or because be i|||Lijie 
defiled, nor was he defiled merely by having them, hjL 3.^ 
became defiled in consequence of indulging andadin^v^ 
upon them. .m^ c 

Such representations as these are exceedingly si 
cant, and very decisive of the point iiirhich we are DOf 
discussing, — the constitutional character of human air I|q 
ture. They show that Christ's view of human naliii ||i 
was precisely that which is revealed by consciousQW 
and confirmed by the judgment of all mankind, — thtf 
every man's character is created by his own voluataij 
actions, and that he is free to choose either good or e?iL 

Coincident with these representations are many otha 
passages of the teaching of Christ. ^^ A good man out of 
the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth good things, 
and an' evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil 
things." Good and bad thoughts come alike to alL 
The good man treasures up the good, and the evil man 
treasures up the evil. Or, rather, it might be truer to 
say, as good and evil are put on the same level as to 
voluntary choice, a man becomes good by treasuring up 
good thoughts, or becomes evil by treasuring up evil 
thoughts. " They that have done good shall rise to the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil to the 
resurrection of condemnation." 

This is the doctrine that is indirectly taught in tlie 
parable of the prodigal son, that mankind start innocent, 
and corrupt themselves ; and even when they have cor- 
rupted themselves, their original nature continues right. 
Sin is a perversion, which may be thrown off, — a tem- 
porary insanity, capable of being cured, — a diseased, 
and not a normal state of the moral system. Mankind, 
or rather human nature, has two representatives in that 
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imrable. A certain man bad two sons, only one of whom 
itent astray. The other always remained loyal and obe- 
dient to his father. ^^ Neither transgressed I at any time 
tby commandment." His obedience and Bdelity are 
acknowledged and rewarded by the father. ^^ Son, thou 
At ever with me, and all that I have is thine." The 
prodigal, during the period of his aberration, was not in 
hii natural state^ was not in his right mind. For Christ 
iays of him, — " When he came to himself^ he said, How 
many hired servants of my father's have bread enough 
and to spare ! "- It is not the prodigal's nature that is de- 
praved, but his conduct. Had his nature been depraved, 
be would never have been represented as not in his right 
mind when in a state of sin ; but as never so much him- 
self as when behaving in the most outrageous manner. 

Such are the representations which pervade the whole 
Bible. Paul represents the corruptions of the heathen 
world to have been, not constitutional, but voluntary and 
superinduced. '^ But became vain in their imaginations, 
and their foolish heart was darkened.^^ Persons whose 
nature was originally corrupt could not ^^ become vain 
m their imaginations," nor could a heart which was dark 
by nature be darkened. The wicked are represented 
by Paul as "dead," not by nature, but ''in trespasses 
and 5ins." Their want of spiritual life was the conse- 
quence, not of a defective nature, but of vicious conduct, 
an abuse of their nature. They are represented as ene- 
mies of God. And how ? Not by the possession of 
a nature constitutionally opposed to God, but '' by 
mcked works. ^^ 

In the following contrast of good and bad men, there 
is no intimation that the nature of man is any more in- 
clined to evil than to good. On the contrary, an equal 
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power to do either is supposed, and the pbraseolog I v^ 
embraces all mankind, both Jews and Gentiles. ^^ Wh %kl* 
will render to every man according to bis deeds: ts 
them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seA 
for glory, honor, and immortality, eternal life ; but unM 
them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, bsl 
obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath : tribuhtioo 
and anguish upon every soul of man that doetb evil, o( Id 
the Jew 6rst, and also of the Gentile ; but glory, honor, |i 
and peace to every man that worketh good, to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile ; for there is no respect of 
persons with God." Here, all mankind, both those wbo 
have received a miraculous revelation and those who 
have not, are represented as having it as much in their 
power to do good as to do evil, and by doing that which 
is good, to obtain as a reward ^^ eternal life, glory, 
honor, and peace." This would not be a true repre- 
sentation if human nature were intrinsically bad^ and had 
a bad character previovLS to moral action. Good and 
evil, in that case, would not be equally in our power. 

Such are the representations of the New Testament. 
Let us now turn to the Old. In our text we have the 
commandment, " Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life." Now if the heart be 
naturally and constitulionally bad, keeping it can do us 
no good. It is only upon the supposition that it is orig- 
inally good, that keeping it can be of any use. This 
precept evidently is given on the supposition that the 
heart is originally pure, and may be kept so. Keep it 
from what ? From being corrupted, surely. 

The last clause of the verse is still more emphatic 
than it at first appears. " For out of it are the issues of 
life." A common reader of the Bible takes this to 
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nean, out of it are the issues of good or evil, the causes 
B^bich produce either a happy or a miserable life. This 
s Dot the meaning. Life here means happiness, n happy 
sxistence. The whole precept is this: — " Keep thy 
beart pure, and it shall be to thee a fountain of life," it 
ihall prompt thee to all good, and secure to thee all hap- 
piness. This could not be if the heart were originally 
t^orrupt. In the same spirit is conceived one of (lie be- 
Uitudes, — '^ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God." 

There are a few passages in the Old Testament 
Brhicb are quoted to prove the opposite doctrine, that 
the heart is constitutionally wicked and depraved, and 
Dvbich may seem to a superficial observer to express 
such a meaning. But on examination it is found that 
ihis signification is only apparent. 

It is said in the Psalms, ^^ The fool hath said in his 
iieart, There is no God. They are corrupt, they have 
ione abominable works, there is none that doeth good. 
The Lord looked down from heaven upon the children 
of men, to see if there were any that did understand and 
seek God. They are all gone aside, they are alto- 
gether become filthy, there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one." But there are plain proofs here that the cor- 
ruption spoken of is a corruption, not of nature^ but of 
practice. The fool here spoken of is not the man of im- 
becile intellect, but one who is chargeable with the folly of 
doing wrong. He has become an atheist because he has 
become a bad man. He says there is no God, because 
be wishes to accommodate his theory to his practice, 
because he has done abominable works. When God 
looked down upon the children of men and found them all 
gone aside, it is implied that they were once in the right 
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way, or it could not be said that tbej bad gone out of it 
They bad become 61tby. But to become filthy tbey must 
first bave been pure. There is to man no pollution in 
sin, unless he be created pure. There can be no ctim- 
inality in being out of the way, if man is created out of 
the way. The only criminality can be in going out of 
the way when put originally in it. But we have no rea- 
son to believe that there ever was a time when this de- 
scription was literally true. Like many other passages 
of Scripture, it is a hyperbolical expression for a time 
of great depravity. 

Much stress is laid upon the account given in the 
book of Genesis of the flood, as proving the inherent 
constitutional corruption of the human heart. Let us 
examine it. ^' And God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually^^ 
This may be, and doubtless is, intended as a descrip- 
tion of deep and almost universal depravity ; but we 
must consider it hyperbolical, and not intended to be 
taken literally. If we take it literally, we must consider 
the Scripture to assert that man had no good thoughts. 
If they had no good thoughts, conscience had become, 
wholly extinct and annihilated. If so, men were no 
longer moral agents, and no longer capable of sinning, 
let them do what they might. It is only by having 
good thoughts, that we can be conscious of having evil 
thoughts. The existence of conscience is indispensable 
to the existence of sin. The meaning then is, that 
they were perpetually devising evil. But then they had 
conscience and reflection enough to inform them that it 
was evil, otherwise to them it would not have been sin, 
nor would it have been if their propensity to sin had been 
so strong as to be literally and absolutely irresistible. 
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But we are expressly informed, a few verses farther 
<)n, that this depravity was not constitutional, but volun- 
tary and superinduced. *' And God looked upon the 
earth, and, behold, it was corrupt ; for all flesh had cor- 
ruptedjiis way." This could not be true, if the way of 
man was naturally corrupt. Nor could there justly be 
any blame or any punishment, if that corruption had not 
been voluntary. 

But not only was that depravity voluntary^ but it was 
not universal. Noah was a contemporary of this genera- 
tion, and it is recorded of him, " Noah was a just man 
and perlect in his generations, and Noah walked with 
God." If the rest of mankind had corrupted their way, 
and Noah had not corrupted his, then the natural way of 
human nature is good. But it is said of Noah, that he 
was a just and perfect man. He was human nature per- 
fected. But if human nature was itself bad, then Noah 
was a monster, not a perfect man. He was human na- 
ture perverted. Those who were wholly wicked were 
human nature perfected, or, in other words, perfect men. 
The cause of sin in the human constitution is clearly 
pointed out in the reason which God gives why he will not 
again destroy mankind by a flood. " I will not curse the 
ground any more for man's sake, for the imagination of 
man^s heart is evil from his youth.^^ Not every imagina- 
tion, for in that case sin would be impossible. But evil 
thoughts, from the very nature of things, must suggest 
themselves to all minds. Man commences his career 
destitute of experience and of the moral strength derived 
from the habitual resistance to temptation. It is to be 
expected that he will sometimes do wrong. Therefore 
it is that God gives it as a reason why he will not de- 
stroy man from the earth, that he is subjected to many 
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and sore temptations, which come to bim, as all teinptft- 
tions must, through the thoughts of his heart ; objects q( 
desire present themselves under circumstances in whidi 
it would be wrong to indulge in them. If the haviif 
evil imaginations were itself sin, then the fact that H. 
men have them would be a reason why they should be 
punished, instead of being given, as it here is, as a rea- 
son why they should be spared. 

Another passage is often quoted from the prophet Je^ 
emiah to prove the constitutional corruption of human 
nature. ^^ The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked ; who can know it ? " But this makes 
a part of a prophecy or warning addressed to Judah, in 
a time of great corruption, and begins in this way: — 
^^ The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron, and 
with the point of a diamond. It is graven upon the table 
of their heart." We have no right to interpret of hu- 
man nature generally a part of a prophecy directed to 
Judah especially. So Isaiah says, '^ The whole head 
is sick and the whole heart faint"; but we do not inter- 
pret this of all mankind, because it occurs in a prophecy 
thus entitled: — "The vision of Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, which he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem 
in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
kings of Judah." 

David exclaims, in the agony of bis contrition for the 
crime of adultery, " Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me." This is often 
quoted as proving the constitutional depravity of human 
nature. But it does not seem reasonable to consider the 
exclamation of passionate grief a logical and philosophical 
definition of human nature. We have no reason to be- 
lieve that this was literally true in any sense. The par- 
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ents of David, we have every reason to believe, were 
pure and pious people, and if David was the offspring of 
sin, there is no difference between holy marriage and va- 
grant licentiousness. What, then, did David mean by 
the use of this expression ? He had the deepest sense 
of guilt before God. Strong emotion, as it usually does, 
gave birth to figurative language. So polluted does he 
feel, that, with poetic exaggeration, he confesses that he 
began to sin before he was bom. As we might say of a 
very wicked person, that he sinned in his cradle^ when 
we meant no more than that he was a great sinner. 

Such are some of the principal passages of Scripture 
which relate to the constitutional and original character 
of human nature. And I do not say too much when I 
affirm, that their general tenor coincides with conscious- 
ness and the general judgment of mankind ; that every 
human being commences existence innocent, without 
character, and is free to choose either good or evil. 
Character is formed by voluntary, intelligent action, and 
never can precede it. It commences in the control we 
have over our thoughts, to reject and banish those 
which the moral sense decides to be wrong, and to retain 
and cherish those which conscience approves ; or to 
dwell upon, recall, and domesticate those which are evil, 
and banish those which are good. Another and more 
decisive step is taken towards good or evil, when we de- 
cide to carry our good or evil thoughts into action. Re- 
peated acts of choice, either of good or evil, settle into an 
habitual preference of the one or the other, and then 
" the good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth good things, and tlie evil man out of the 
3vil treasure bringeth forth evil things." 

Such an arrangement of things is demanded by ab- 
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strnct justice and by the equity of the Divine adminifltiif IciD^^^^ 
tion. To have made man guilty previous to moral ifr lbs c>to 
tioD would have involved the injustice of inflicting All jof^ ^ 
most cruel punishment on the innocent. To have cn> IKg^^^ 
ated man with the responsibility of a free agent, and lA 1^ 
before him rewards and punishments, as if be werefireCi liH^ 
and then subjected him to a secret bias by which tbescdi li^>^ 
is made to preponderate towards evil, would have ben |k; 
adding deception to injustice. 7be justice of God ii 
the foundation-stone of all religion. Take that away, 
and the moral universe falls into universal ruin. ^^ Tb 
Judge of all the earth must do right." 

The view which has now been given will be great^ 
strengthened by an analysis of the affection of love^ aod 
the purposes for which it is placed in the human coiuti- 
tution. The heart is the seat of the affections. To 
keep the heart with all diligence, is chiefly to keep the 
4iffections right. But what is it to keep the affections 
right ? How are they perverted and destroyed i 

The affection of love is put within us for two main 
purposes, — to promote our own happiness, and to se- 
cure the performance of social duty. These two pur- 
poste are recognized in the Scriptures. The design of 
love to make us happy is expressed in the deep spiritual 
philosophy of John. " God is love, and he that dwell- 
eth in love dvvelleth in God, and God in him." That is 
to say, he is perfectly happy. To the same effect an- 
other passage : — " Beloved, let us love one another, for 
love is of God, and every one that loveth is born of God 
and knoweth God." 

The second purpgse of the affection of love is to se- 
cure the performance of social duty. " Love," says the 
Apostle .Paul, "is the fulfilling of the law." And John 
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:oDfirms this assertion when he says, ^' He that loveth 
lis brother abideth in the light, and there b none occa- 
»on of stumbling in hira." And our Saviour, a still 
aigher authority, declared, ^^ Thou shah love the Lord 
ihy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
Prith all thy mind. This is the first and great command- 
nent, and the second is like unto it. Thou shah love 
ihy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments 
bang all the law and the prophets." 

Man is not left to the understanding and conscience 
llone to prompt him to the fulfilment of duty. His 
tffectiona are made to operate in the same direction, and 
Is a demonstration that this is in part their office we have 
lie fact that they are made to vary in intensity accord- 
ing to the importance of the duty they were intended to 
lecure. First comes that between the sexes, the most 
mportant of all, because it lays the foundation of society, 
— it constitutes the basis of the family, without which 
Society could not exist nor the race be perpetuated. 
"^ Therefore shall a man leave father and mother and 
i^leave unto his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh." 
Hext in strength is that between parents and children, 
lext that between brothers and sisters, and so on down 
llirough all the degrees of kindred. The affection be- 
:ween kindred is called, in the language of the world and 
he language of the Bible, natural affection. Fidelity to 
t is considered among men, and represented in the 
Scriptures, as meritorious. " Honor thy father and 
by mother, which is the first commandment with prom' 
^c." Failure to cherish these affections, or to act up 
o their requirements, is considered, both by mankind 
ind the Scriptures, as highly reprehensible. It is enu- 
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meraied as one of the vices of the heathen to be ^^lUbrl 
oat natural afiection." } 

There is another natural affection, which conespoill 
to our relation to the whole human race. It is iBmi 
niied ity the moral sentiments and the language of mal 
kind. A misanthrope is thou^t, not only odious, hi 
criminal. A man who b indifierent to the wellart flT] 
others b called selfish, and b despised and dislDni 
The same sentiments are upheld in the New TestanMot 
Christ spake a parable especially to elucidate the dotf cf 
loving all mankind, and of acting m accordance with tbrt 
aflbction. To the question, ** Who b my neighbour ?" 
he spake the parable of the good Samaritan. That gool 
man obeyed tl»s natural afiection of universal benevolence, 
the priest and Levite tUfled and repressed it. And tUl 
example precisely illustrates our subject. He bad kept 
hb heart with all diligence. He had nevw suffered the 
warm current of bis afiecdons to become chilled by die 
indulgence of indifierence, indolence, selfishness, or 
avarice. 

So, I have no doubt, there is a natural affection im- 
planted in the human heart towards God. The Samar- 
itan did not compassionate and relieve the stranger in 
distress because he had implanted in his own bosom an 
affection which was not placed there by God, ^nd then 
kept it alive by cultivation. He obeyed an impulse 
which God has made spontaneous in every human bo- 
som, and which he created in man for the benefit of the 
species. 

God is the father of mankind, and mankind are his 
children, and there is given them a filial afiection to- 
wards their heavenly Parent. That afiection is the 
cause and fountain of all the religions there are in the 
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^orld. A virtuous child always loves a good father. 
[t is his nature. A good roan always loves God. He 
v^ho loves God and his fellow-creatures is necessarily 
bappy. A had man does not extinguish this natural afTec- 
tioD by his misconduct ; he only smothers it for a sea- 
Bon. Such is the doctrine of Christ, for as soon as the 
prodigal ^' came to himself ^^^ he said, ^^ I mil arise and 
?o to my father, ^^ 

But any admission of evil into the conduct, into the 
^eelings, or even the thoughts and purposes, disturbs all 
hese relations to God and our fellow-beings, and ren- 
lers impossible the discharge of the duties we owe them. 
Sence the admonition dictated by Divine wisdom, 
^ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
ssues of life." Keep thy heart right, and all duty shall 
ie plain, simple, and delightful. 

What stronger proof can there be than this of the es- 
ential rectitude of human nature ? What higher evi- 
ence is needed that human nature, developed according 
3 its essential elements and in its true proportions, makes 
good and happy man ? Not only will the conscience, 
' followed and obeyed, guide a man into all duty, but 
le affections^ when cultivated, lead in the same direc- 
OD, and, if the heart be kept pure, will secure the dis- 
barge of every social obligation. 



DfsCOURSE XV. 



THE SPIRIT WILLING, THE FLESH WEAK. 



THE SPIRIT TRULY IS WILLING, BUT THE FLESH IS WEAK. — Mul 

xiv. 38. 

This I believe to be the wisest and the truest, as wdf 
as the most compassionate and benignant, statement of the 
constitution of human nature. It is worthy of the Son 
of the Father, the brightest ray of his glory, and the pu^ 
est image of his perfections, who "pitieth us as a father 
pitieth his'children, for he knoweth our frame, and re- 
membereth that we are dust." It does us good to re- 
peat it from his lips, in this world of irritation, harsh feel- 
ings, and hard judgments. It is the honest and reason- 
able apology of human nature, a reproof as well to those 
who deify as to those who decry it. It is equivalent to 
saying, what is exactly true, that man is a creature of a 
mixed constitution ; made up of a soul which is heavenly 
and divine, and of a body which is of the earth, earthy; 
of an intellect which glances over the universe in a mo- 
ment of time, and a body which is confined to one spot, 
and can change its place only by the most laborious pro- 
cess ; of a mind which would be ever active, and of a 
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orporeal partner which soon becomes fatigued, and must 
»ass a third part of its time in utter insensibility ; of a 
iioral sense which is quick to discern the true, the right, 
be generous, the noble, and appetites which crave im- 
mediate indulgence, without respect to the dictates of the 
higher nature ; of a conscience which discerns the fulness 
Tid strength of obligation, and, like the mariner's needle 
o the pole, ever points to eternity and God, and, on the 
^ther hand, of the passions, which, like winds and storms 
m the ocean, often drive the vessel far, very far, from 
ler legitimate course ; of a spiritual nature whose percep- 
loDs and convictions are always nearly the same, and of 
• physical frame whose condition varies with the changes 
rf every' day, — is now full of hope, energy, and activ- 
ty, but to-morrow is sick, languid, and dispirited. The 
egUlaiive power in the little commonwealth of human 
lature is strong, wise, clear-sighted, and nearly perfect ; 
he executive is impeded by a thousand imperfections, in 
he powers through which it operates, the materials with 
^hicb it has to deal, and the obstacles which it has to 
Overcome. Never was there a truer word spoken than 
his, that " the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak." 
Such was Christ's explanation of the imperfections of 
luman nature, and of the general fact, that we are always 
Q danger of expecting too much from it. 

I shall first attempt to show how wise and just, as well 
s merciful, an estimate of human nature this is. It is 
emarkable for its moderation^ its equal distance from 
be extremes into which mankind are apt to run in their 
jdgments of each other, and of that human nature of 
rhich we all partake. In both extremes mankind are 
able to err, to think either too well or too ill of human 
ature, and our opinion upon this subject has an impor* 
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tant influence on our characters and happiness. Qol 
extreme is the representation that mankind are devils il 
human shape, polluted with the impurities of the beasti^ 
besides being inspired with the malignity of fiends ; alieiH 
ated from all that is good, and inclined to all that is ili 
Our Saviour says that ^Hhe spirit is mlling.^^ Tbii 
theory of human nature represents that it is not willing; 
that it is averse, and obstinately bent on what is wroi 
and criminal. This theory asserts, that there is an innatt 
and intrinsic disposition in the soul itself to sin. Otf 
Saviour asserts, that there is no such disposition in the 
spirit of man. He says, " The spirit is willing," vBr 
clined to do that which is right, and that the hindraocei 
are out of it rather than in it. It is the ^atft that is 1 2 
weak, and prevents the spirit from carrying out those de- 
signs which its own dispositions predispose it to form. 

In proof of the innate depravity of the human soul, as 
well as the human body, is alleged the actual wickedness 
of the world. And it must be confessed that the world 
does at times present a spectacle of awful practical 
wickedness, of fraud, oppression, lying, slander, hypoc- 
risy, sensuality, cruelty, and malice. There are the 1 
most shocking oppressions done under the sun. To 
possess power is too often to forget right, and power 
must exist somewhere, to maintain order. The civil 
governments of most nations, how oppressive, and how 
miserable the condition of the downtrodden masses! 
Time and custom have sanctioned the widest departures 
from original equity, and human ingenuity is taxed to 
perpetuate what is^ instead of bringing about what shouU 
be. Alas ! how much of the labor of the world goes to 
the support, not of the laborer, but of the idle and the 
unworthy ! Then, what an inconceivable amount of 
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ifferlng is there occasioned by social uDfaithfulDess ! 
low many parents make their children miserable, and 
3w many children are the cause of untold wretchedness 
ft their parents ! Can this proceed from any thing but 
ure malignity ? 

The means of communication are rapidly multiplying 
11 over the world, so that the transactions of every part 
re soon known to the rest. And what a catalogue of 
rimes is wafted by every breeze to every quarter of the 
lobe ! Behold the evidences, it is said, that mankind 
re desperately depraved, — not only weaky but wicked; 
3at the spirit is not willing to any thing that is good, 
Qd only inclined to all that is evil. 

I answer, that the relative amount of evil and crime 
I liable to be exaggerated. Take our own country as 
n example. It is said that the newspapers, those 
hronicles of ills, are filled from day to day and from 
ireek to week with the records of crime. Horrid 
aurder, brutal outrage, terrible tragedy, stare upon us 
rom every page. Is not this sufficient proof that the 
iTorld is desperately wicked, that wickedness predomi- 
lates, and that there is not much beside wickedness in it ? 
! answer, that these accounts prove the very opposite. 
They prov.e that these events are rare ixcepHons. If 
t were not so, they would not be published as worthy of 
lote. If vice were the rule and virtue were the excep- 
ion, then the virtue would be published and the vice 
)assed over as a thing of course. Great crimes are al- 
vays made the subjects of legal investigation. In this 
country there are more than twenty millions of people, 
mt how few of their names ever have been or ever will 
)e on the records of a court of justice ! Could this 
>ossibly be the case if mankind were as bad as they are 
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sometimes represented to be ? These twenty millic 
of people are doing many hundred millions of actio 
every day, yet how few of these millions are the subj( 
of blame, even to the most censorious ! Could that 
the case if mankind were so desperately wicked ? 
and visit our penitentiaries, and the very criminals yc 
will find there will by no means justify the sweeping cod-^ 
demnation of human nature in which some are dispos 
to indulge. The ordinary and prevaiUng actions even 
those criminals were not criminal. Many of them 
lived a life of labor and self-denial and privation, 
been beloved and esteemed, had cherished warm affec- 
tions, and in turn been the objects of the tenderest lo?e. 
But in an evil hour they had been tempted beyond their 
strength. And such is the inconsideration of the world) 
that one crime is sufficient, in one instant, to oblite^ 
ate every remembrance of all past good actions. It is 
not explained, with the wisdom and kindliness of the Sar- 
iour, as the result of the weakness of the fleshy and coO" 
sistent, at the same time, with the general willingness of 
the spirit, but of the aversion of the spirit from all that is 
good, the effect of giving loose to a spirit prevailingly 
evil. This estimate of things we have every reason to 
believe to be cruelly unjust. That it is unjust we have 
reason to infer from the immediate occurrence of bitter 
repentance. That we do not see, and it all goes for 
nothing. The deed is taken as evidence of character, 
and not the repentance. That native malignity of the 
human heart, that preponderance of evil in the cha^ 
acters and actions of mankind, which is often asserted to 
exist, would be inconsistent with the existence of the 
human race upon the earth. Did it really exist, man- 
kind would long ago have destroyed each other and be- 
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anne extinct. Paul, in the first chapter of his Epistle to 
te Romans, gives a description of the state of morals in 
le heathen world. He tells us of the heathen, that 
icy were ^^ filled with all unrighteousness, uncleanness, 
'ickedness, covetousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, 
ixnrder, debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbit- 
rs, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors 
f evil things, disobedient to parents, covenant-break- 
>^, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful." 
rf)w, I undertake to say, that this description could not 
J^ve been literally true of a majority of men in a ma* 
^Tity of their actions. Society could not have existed. 
There was the Roman empire flourishing at that 
'.^ry moment at the height of its glory. The shores 
*T the Mediterranean then sustained a denser popula- 
tcn than they ever have supported since. Coast and 
[fountain and plain are now strewed with the wrecks of 
ts former greatness. The wealth of that empire was in- 
•cnceivable, its cities splendid almost beyond imagina- 
ion. Now what does such a state of things prove ? 
tt proves beyond a question good government and good 
Iciorals. There will be no industry where there is not a 
good government, that is, where the rights of person 
ind property are not secure. This fact is demonstrated 
^ the present condition of those very countries. Na- 
^re is the same, the same the fertility of the soil, but a 
bad government desolates the whole face of the earth. 
Nfo nation can flourish without morality, and the least 
deviation from sound morals impairs just so much the 
resources of a community. In a prosperous nation the 
majority of the people must be industrious, temperate, 
frugal, and faithful to their engagements, — must be good 
husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, friends, neighbours. 
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citizens. Labor must be the rule, sloth the exceptioiL' 
Truth must prevail, and falsehood be rare. Conjugtf 
fidelity roust exist in a majority of cases, or families, tU 
very elements of society, must be broken up, and sow 
ety itself cease to exist. When the Apostle, then, ai^ 
serts that all these vices prevailed, he means to a deppi 
inconsistent with that high standard which Christianitf 
sets up. And he advances no opinion as to the origm 
of the depravity which he describes, — whether it arose 1^ 
from the weakness of the flesh or the perversity of the 

■ 

spirit. 

But admitting the fact of the actual wickedness of tbo. 
world, it makes the greatest diflference what we consider 
to be its source. If the spirit be willing and the flesh be 
weak, then the erring are to be met with pity, tender 
ness, forbearance. They are punished severely alreadji"' 
in the fact that their ill doings were not perpetrated with 
the assent of their whole nature. The spirit, which was 
willing to good, was reluctant to evil, remonstrated 
against it and condemned it. The yielding to evil was 
accompanied by a pang of self-condemnation, the fire 
that is never quenched began to burn, and the worm that 
never dieth began to gnaw. And is this torn and lacer- 
ated being, this sick and fainting soul, a fit subject of 
harshness and persecution and vengeance ? God forbid. 
I must treat him as criminal, but I must pity him as stiJ 
more unfortunate. I will remember Peter's tears, as well 
as his denial of his Master. I will remember his after li 
of zealous fidelity, as well as his mean cowardice 
reckless perjury. I will believe with his Master, when be 
turned upon him a compassionate, as well as a reproving 
eye, that the spirit was willing, though the flesh was weafc 

As a full demonstration of the truth of the words of 
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Ihrist, that sin is the result of weakness rather than ma- 
gnity, and calls for pity quite as much as indigDation, 
lay be alleged the fact, that in all sin the sinner is the 
rorst sufferer. The love of happiness is as instinctive 
9 the love of existence. The miserahle inebriate is as 
ensible as any other man can be, of the wretchedness 
Q is bringing upon himself. Yet habit has made the 
tower of appetite gigantic, while it has reduced the soul 
c> the weakness of an infant. 

In the second place, the words of Christ are equally 
pposed to those who are on the other side, and are dis- 
posed to form too high an estimate of human nature ; 
^ho, while they justly maintam that the spirit is willing, 
T^ disposed to pass over the other fact, that the flesh is 
^eak. They wink out of existence the great and stub- 
born truth, that man, in the present state of being, is tm- 
^rfect. The soul, however pure in itself, is immersed 
:i matter, and, by its union with a gross and material 
ubstance, is subjected to strong necessities. Man is 
iere on earth in a state of trial. That of course involves 
he possibility of sin. The weakness of the flesh is the 
cry trial to which man is subjected. In proportion to 
he greatness of the temptation is the merit of resistance. 
f this world were a perfect state, there would be in it no 
^mptation, and of course it would not be a state of trial. 
3ad we no bodies we could have no appetites^ and of 
bourse all that source of temptation would be cut off. 
3ut then there could be no such virtues as temperance 
ind self-control. Had we no bodies we could have no 
corporeal wants, and no temptation to supply them by 
Deans unlawful. But then we could have no such vir- 
:ue as justice. This very fact, then, of our having bod- 
es, renders our condition on earth imperfect. 
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Our moral condition here is rendered imperfect b^ 
circumstance that our course on earth is so short % 
begin our career at nothing. We commence our 
ence the creatures of sense entirely, without moral pv* 
ceptions and without moral powers. Man commenoi; 
his being a mere animal. The spiritual man b notdl* 
veloped for a long time after, and then it continues vdk 
and infantile for a large proportion of human life. Doi 
we not feel that children are weak ? Do we ever ex{ 
from them the moral strength of men ? We readilf 
make allowance in the moral responsibility which «e 
require at their hands. Their spirits are willing, ibcj 
have a keen perception of the right, and a desire to do it 
But then they are toeak^ and easily led astray. And 
what are all mankind in the sight of God but childrG% 
partly grown in spiritual stature, but children still, ui 
liable, like children, to be deceived and to be led into sin? 

This mistaken estimate of human nature, this ove^ 
looking of the universal and invariable element of bii- 
man weakness, is the source of all the mistaken pro- 
jects which are from time to time proposed for the im- 
provement of the condition of our species. The Fou- 
rierist comes forward and maintains that man's woef 
arise from causes which lie out of him and not in him 
in the unjust and vicious constitution of society. TIh 
system of private property makes men selfish, accurauh 
tion makes men proud, and the power which arises froo 
it makes men oppressive. Break up this organizatioo 
and all will go well. Let all live in common, and no od 
will be tempted. 

The thing has been tried over and over. But doe 
man, under thege more favorable circumstances, ceas 
to be weak ? He has the weakness of being, lik 
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. ^ child, more fond of play than labor, and of being 
^^re fond of idleness than either. This weakness is 
^)ond to increase upon him, instead of being cured, by 
'^Tiog all things in common, because he can then be idle 
^ith less immediate and personal responsibility. He 
^lis tlie weakness of being fond of having his own way, 
^nd such are the varieties of men's judgments, that every 
^!iian has a way of his own. There can be no coopera- 
tion for a common end where every man is allowed to 
Inve his own way. Society requires the different 
spheres of labor to be apportioned to different individ- 
uals. But if all choose to do the same thing, there is an 
end to society. The experiment explodes, because its 
projectors left out of their calculation the material fact 
that the flesh is weak^ and man, being flesh as well as 
spirit, is weak too ; and it is found that that weakness is 
not so well provided against in the new organization of 
society as it was in the old. 

The non-resistant and no-government man comes for- 
ward and affirms, that all the evils under which the hu- 
man species labor arise from the absurd institution of 
government. Mankind would do their duty, if the at- 
tempt were not made to force them into it. It is down- 
right oppression to compel a man to submit to a govern- 
ment which he did not help to establish, and which he 
never consented to obey. Men will do right, if you will 
only let them alone. But, as it unfortunately happens, 
mankind have several weaknesses which render this liv- 
ing without government wholly impossible ; one of which 
is, and has been ever since man has existed on the earth, 
that he is not sufficiently prompt to pay his debts. Non- 
resistance finds here an evil which in itself is absolutely 
irresistible. It is fundamental to society. If this first 
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demand of justice fails to be complied with, social exist* 
ence becomes itself a failure, for society supposes a di^ii' 
ion of labor and an exchange of products. If contneir 
cannot be enforced, then exchanges must cease, labor il 
paralyzed, and society is broken up. 

Men have passions, which are not always under their 
control, or, at least, they do not always choose to con- 
trol them. The strong have a weakness of being somo- 
times tempted to oppress the weak, because they an 
weak and cannot resist. The weak, without the defence 
of law and government, would find this a very uncom- 
fortable world ; indeed, they could not live in it. Wa 
must have a government, then, so long as human nature 
continues to be weak in these particulars, and all at- 
tempts to live without one must miserably fail. MeO) 
then, though not devils, are yet not angels, and it wjD 
not answer to treat them as if they were either the one or 
the other. Children are not angels, though they show a 
willingness of spirit which is amiable and encouraging. 
Still they are weak. They need government, discipline, 
education, sometimes punishment and correction. They 
are just commencing their career of knowledge, experi- 
ence, and self-control. And what is this whole life, in 
the sight of God, but infancy and childhood ? As those 
parents most signally err, who, relying on the willing 
spirit, forget the weakness of the flesh, and attempt to 
bring up their children without any government, so would 
this life with us be a total failure, did God withhold from 
us that discipline and chastisement which we need. Is 
it asked, why God should have created us with this weak- 
ness of the flesh, which prevents our perfection in this 
stage of our existence, no answer can be given except 
that such is his will. As fruitless an inquiry would it be 
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to ask, why he did not create us men and women at 
cmce, instead of suffering us to pass through the long and 
ledious preparation of infancy and childhood, with their 
weaknesses, ignorance, and imperfections. 

Finally, the considerations we have now brought for- 
ward will enable us to form some idea of that state to 
which Christendom is looking forward as the Millennium. 
The most vague and indefinite notions are entertained 
upon this subject, and some expectations roost evidently 
erroneous. Some seem to suppose that heaven will 
commence here on earth ; that there will be no sin, but 
all will be holiness. This must certainly be a mistake. 
We have no reason to suppose that human nature will 
be changed in any of its essential characteristics. StiU, 
though the spirit may be willing, the flesh will be weak. 
Each human being that is born will be encompassed 
with temptations, and, having a constitution imperfect, 
will be liable to sin and will sin ; not to the extent that 
men sin now, for then there would be no Millennium. All 
the causes are now in operation to bring it about that 
ever will be, — human nature and the Gospel. We see 
what the Gospel has already done, and therefore we see 
what it is capable of doing. It develops, educates, and 
renders predominant the spiritual nature of man, and gives 
it more control over the weaknesses of the flesh. We 
•see how far it has brought the world from the corruptions 
of Paganism. The advancement is vast. But still how 
far is the most Christian nation short of perfection ! 
Take the nation, for an example, which is now evange- 
lizing the world, and impartial judges declare that her 
whole civil and religious institutions are one mass of 
heaven-daring oppression. The ideal of Christianity is 
still farther m advance of them than they are of Pagan- 
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jsm. And so must CbristiaDity be for ever in ^^^^^^iKe^lk^ 

the human race, because, though the spirit is willing, A|lilj. 

Oesb is weak. No one man, even under the most ^vohli^ 

able circumstances, has ever arrived at sinless P^i^Impt^ 

tioo. Paul himself was conscious that he had not jClly 

reached the mark ; he still pressed forward, and feltdall^. 

his warfare would not be over till death set him boN 1^ 

from the weaknesses of the flesh and the temptations oi 

earth. 

■s 

But whatever may be the future fate of the world, tint |) 
is nothing to us. Our business is each one with himself) 
and we do know that there is no limit set to our individ- 
ual advancement ; there is no point of spiritual strength 
at which it will be impossible for us to acquire new 
power over ourselves, and no bounds placed beyond 
which we cannot pass in overcoming the weakness of the 
flesh. Let us hear, then, the admonition by which the 
declaration of our text is accompanied : — ^^ Watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into temptation ; for the spirit is will* 
ing, but the flesh is weak." 

To the doctrine of this discourse I am aware that it 
may be objected, that it is calculated to lower the stand- 
ard of the Gospel, to diminish our apprehensions of the 
evil of sin, to make it less burdensome to the conscience, 
and to disparage the importance of the mission of Christ 
as a remedy for the sinfulness of mankind. Serious and 
religious minds may fear that it tends to the development 
of such a religious philosophy as that so widely propa- 
gated of late in Germany by Hegel, which represents 
sin as not only incident to human nature, but one of the 
appointed means of its development and perfection. The 
effect of this philosophy there is represented to be most 
disastrous. It leads to the most lax conceptions of human 
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duty and respoDsibility, to great indifference to religious 
Dbservances, and in some instances to a loose morality. 
Kt overlooks the holiness and the justice of God, and rep- 
resents him as tolerating sin as a thing indifferent. In- 
deed, it hardly comports with justice at all for God to 
punish as a sin that which he himself makes inevitable, 
Bnd the means of human development and perfection. 

I shall first speak to the point as to what treatment of 
sin is, and what is not, consistent with God's justice and 
holiness. It is sometimes said, that, as every sin de- 
serves to be punished, the attribute of justice in God 
eampeb him to punish it. I answer, that such an inter- 
pretation of justice excludes mercy from the Divine 
character altogether. Every sin must be punished to the 
full. In the common scheme of the Atonement this view 
is taken. God cannot pardon sin, unless the equivalent of 
suffering is endured by another party. Christ, since he is 
an infinite being, has suffered an equivalent for the sins of 
all mankind. According to this theory, God is not mer- 
ciful. Or, if he is merciful in his nature and disposition, 
he is overruled by a principle of justice which renders it 
for ever impossible that he should exercise mercy. But 
how and from what source did any human being ever ar- 
rive at the knowledge that this is the true definition of 
God's justice ? The representations of Scripture are 
diametrically opposed to this. The proclamation which 
God makes of his character amidst the awful thunders of 
Sinai is, — "The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin." 

Injustice always involves the idea of torong to some 
one. If God freely forgives the penitent, who is injured 
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by it P Suppose the sinner to have injured a fellow-beiog) k 
that fellow-being, made in God^s own image, is ready to Ijg 
forgive him on the manifestation of sincere repentance. 

But it is said, that the holiness of God demands tbtfL 
every sinner should be punished, in order that his abhQ^ l|_. 
rence of sin may be made known, and that the dignity of ||. 
his government may be upheld. It is not honorable, but 
rather derogatory to the Divine character, to suppose thtt 
he maintains a Pharisaic and ostensible goodness, and 1;; 
makes demonstrations against sin merely to exhibit to the f\ 
universe how holy he is, or that he punishes one being, for 
reasons of state, as a terror to the rest. Weak buniao 
beings and human governments act from such low .and 
imperfect motives, but not the Infinite Father of the uoi- 
verse. If the existence of sin be such a reproach to 
God, then the question naturally occurs. Why should be 
have created this world at all, with the certainty that it 
would be the theatre for the exhibition of so much de- 
pravity ? And if the apparent impunity of sin be a re- 
proach to the justice of his government, it is one under 
which it is likely to labor at least till the consummation 
of the present system of things. Wicked men are seen 
to prosper through the whole course of their threescore 
years and ten. The government of God is strictly pa- 
ternal and disciplinary. " The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise, as some men count slackness ; but is 
long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance." 

It is a false idea of Divine justice to suppose that God 
is compelled to punish under any circumstance. Human 
governments may be compelled to do so in order to 
maintain their authority, but He who upholds all things 
in being can never want the respect of his creatures. 
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He can consult the good of every one of his creatures 
just as much as if each one was the only object of his 
care. Hence it is, that the most false and dishonorable 
iionceptions are entertained of future retribution. It is 
thought that God is compeOed by the demands of justice 
to punish every sin and every sinner to the extent of 
his guilt, and in proportion to his sins. Supposing that 
be chooses to remU the penalty, who is injured by it ? 
No good father ever punished a child vindictively. 
Neither can God punish a human being vindictively. 
The only possible object of punishment on the part of 
an in6nite, all-powerful, and all-wise Being is the good 
of -the offender, his reformation, and restoration to virtue 
and happiness. When there is no hope or possibility of 
this, all further punishment becomes mere vengeance, 
which is utterly repugnant to the Divine perfections. 

Christ bears the moral image of God, and how did he 
treat the offending ? In precise accordance with his 
language to his disciples, when he reproved them for not 
being able to watch with him one hour. He said, 
*' The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak." Peter 
denied him under the most aggravating circumstances. 
But did Christ cast him off and renounce him for ever ? 
By no means. He treated him as if his failing were a 
temporary weakness, and not the evidence of a character 
thoroughly depraved. After his resurrection, he sends 
an especial message to the fallen disciple : — "Go tell 
my disciples, and Peter, Behold, I go before you into 
Galilee." To represent that every sin deserves an in- 
finite and eternal punishment is a monstrous extrava- 
gance ; and the doctrine that God could doom Adam to 
eternal death for the simple act of eating an apple, in a 
state of mental and moral childhood, as he then was, is 
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representing the Deity as staining the momuig of crea- 
tion by the most stupendous act of injustice, as infiictiif 
a penalty infinitely out of proportion to the crime. 

But it does not follow, because no sin is an infinite 
evil, and no sin can merit an infinite punishment, that it b 
no evil at all, and does not deserve any punishment. 
Nor does it follow, because punishment is remedial and 
inflicted for the purpose of curing sin, that it is as well to 
sin and sufiTer for it, as to keep the law of God and avoid 
both the sin and the sufiTering. Health is the natural 
state of man. If mankind were perfectly wise and pos- 
sessed perfect self-control, there would be little sickness. 
But man being imperfect, both in constitution and self- 
control, he is liable to disease. But God does n(^ 
abandon and vindictively punish man for every trans- 
gression of the laws of health. He has kindly provided 
pain to warn him that he has transgressed, and to inform 
him what part he has injured, and thus has stimulated 
him to investigate the causes of disease. Not only so, 
he has provided remedies^ in the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms, which greatly shorten the duration of diseases 
and render them less painful while they last. Moreover, 
he has provided in the constitution itself a natural ten- 
dency to heal and return to the condition of health. But 
it does not follow from all this, that disease is not an 
evil, or that it is not better to remain in a state of health, 
and thus avoid both the disease and the remedy also. 

The condition of man, then, here on earth, as in 8 
state of moral probation, amounts to this. God has 
given him two chances for happiness; — one, through 
sinless obedience ; the other, through repentance and ref- 
ormation, — in short, through moral discipline. Human 
imperfection renders the first impossible, and therefore 
God has kindly provided the second. 
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The natural remedies for sin are remorse and reproach 
>f conscience, and the physical and social evils which 
irise from it. In the course of ages, there is such a 
bing as the progress of civilization, the accumulation of 
Knowledge and experience, the growth of the moral sen- 
Jment, which gains greater and greater power, the devel- 
opment of religious faith and worship. These all have 
power to strengthen the moral and the spiritual part of 
man, and to repress the passionate, the sensual, and the 
selfish. 

Coincident with this purpose have been the revelations 
Vrhich God has made to mankind, — first the patriarchal, 
then the Jewish, then the Christian. These were all 
calculated to restore the balance of human nature, where 
it had been lost. This is precisely the account given by 
f aul of the purpose of Christianity, as contrasted with 
the law of Moses. '^ For the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death. For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the 
flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit." 

Finally, the doctrine of this discourse is guarded 
against abuse by another consideration. There is no ne- 
cessary and mechanical connection between punishment 
and reformation. Suflering is intended to reform and 
spiritualize mankind, but it may not produce this eflect. 
It depends on the free will of man. Punishment to the 
hardened and rebellious may only increase the obduracy 
of the temper, and drive the soul to sullenness and de- 
spair. No man can be encouraged by this doctrine to 
do evil that good may come. 
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DISCOURSE XVL 



THE RELATION OF ADAM AND CHRIST TO THE 

HUMAN RACE. 

FOR AS IN ADAM ALL DIE, ETEN 80 IN CHRIST SHALL ALL BE MIDI 

ALiiTE. — 1 Cor. XT. 22. 

This passage of Scripture brings up a most interesODg 
inquiry, the relation of Christ to human ncUure, andU 
the human race. It seems to assert, that mankind owe 
their mortality to Adam, and their immortality to Christ, 
but it has been interpreted in a great variety of ways. 
What was it intended to assert ? 

In the first place, it is said that it was intended to as- 
sert that Adam, by the first sin, had the power to changi 
human nature itself. He was created immortal, and bad 
he not sinned, he would never have died. Is it probable 
that this was the meaning ? There are strong objections 
to this. It does not correspond to the second part of tbc 
sentence. " Even so in Christ shall all be made alive." 
Human nature was not restored by what Christ did to a 
constitutional immortality. There is not a correspond- 
ence, in this respect, in what Adam did against mankind, 
with what Christ did for them. It is not probable 
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Adam's sin made-bim mortal. Man was created an ani- 
mal, and subjected to animal laws. All animal life is 
subjected to the law of gradual growth and gradual decay 
or sudden death. Birth is a law of animal life, and death 
is another corresponding law. The first makes the sec- 
ond inevitable. The power of reproduction would soon 
fill this world so full, that mankind would be destroyed 
1)y famine, did not one generation die as another comes 
upon the stage. The human body requires food for its 
support. The power of production in the earth is lim- 
ited. And even if this difficulty could be overcome, 
mankind in the course of ages could not even stand upon 
the earth which is given them to inhabit. This world, 
then, is not constituted a place for an immortal existence. 
Flesh and blood cannot inherit immortality, neither can 
corruption inherit incorruption. And this is the real rea- 
son, which is given in Genesis by God himself, why man 
18 mortal: — '^ Dust thou art^ and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn." The penalty, then, represented as being inflicted 
on man for disobedience, is not death, but expulsion from 
Paradise^ where every thing grew spontaneous, to that 
part of the earth which required cultivation. The 
curse was pronounced, not on Adam, but on tht ground. 
^^ Cursed be the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns also and 
thbtles shall it bring forth unto thee ; and thou shalt eat 
the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat thy bread, till thou return to the ground ; for out of it 
wast thou taken." 

The sin of Adam did not cause his mortality, even ac- 
cording to the representation in Genesis. If it were so, 
there was not a correspondence between what Adam did 
against mankind with what Christ did for them, for he did 
not restore man to an earthly immortality. 
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It has been represented that it was spiritual death to 
which Adam and his posterity were condemned in cos- 
sequence of the FaU, — a state of incapacity for good and 
an irresistible proclivity to evil. '^ All mankind by ths 
Fall lost communion with God, are under bis wrath and 
curse, and so made liable to aU the miseries of this lib, 
and the pains of hell for ever." 

But if in this sense there is a correspondence betweea 
what Adam did against mankind with what Christ did for 
them, then the doctrine of Universalism must be true, 
and with equal justice. ^' For of in Adam aU die, so m 
Christ shall all be made alive." All mankind, in conse- 
quence of what Christ has done, must be delivered fron 
the wrath and curse of God, and restored to the condi* 
tion in which Adam was before he sinned. Is it the 
doctrine of the Scriptures that Christ will thus deliver il 
mankind ? In the representation of the future judgment, 
in which Christ himself is represented as presiding, tbe 
Judge pronounces sentence : — " Depart, ye cursed, in- 
to everlasting fire prepared for the Devil and his angels.'* 

Christ, then, does not sustain the relation to all man- 
kind of the restorer of earthly immortality, nor of the in- 
nocence of Adam before the Fall, nor does he deliver all 
mankind from the sinfulness and guilt in which they were 
involved by Adam's sin. 

Those who hold the doctrine of the Trinity, and the 
corresponding doctrine of the Atonement, refer this pas- 
sage to what they call " the covenant of redemption.'' 
According to the theology which prevailed a hundred 
years ago, immediately on the fall of Adam and his hav- 
ing made himself liable to the punishment of death, tem- 
poral and eternal, involving all his posterity in his ruin, 
the Son, the second person of the Trinity, interposed 
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to rescue mao from the consequences of bis guilt ; be 
undertook to bear in bis own person tbe punisbment due 
to Adam and aU bis posterity. In due process of time, 
be descended and became incarnate, suffered death upon 
tbe cross, underwent the penahy of tbe law, and thus 
made it possible for God to maintain the honor of bis 
law, and still extend mercy to mankind. In this sense it 
is said that, ^^ as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive." 

But this whole hypothesis is dependent on the truth 
of tbe doctrine of the Trinity. That is itself a disputed 
and a doubtful doctrine. And even if it were true, it 
ought to save all men, and not a part. Otherwise there 
is no correspondence between the sin of Adam and tbe 
merits of Christ. It is expressly said in Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans, — " Therefore, as by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation, even so 
by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life." This again leads inevita- 
bly to the doctrine of universal salvation, if it is inter- 
preted to mean a reversal of the effects of Adam's sin. 
But such is not the doctrine of Paul, nor of the New 
Testament. 

What, then, does this celebrated passage mean ? It 
finds its explanation, as I conceive, in the preceding verse. 
Tbe two verses are parallel to each other, and are intend- 
ed to express the same thing. " For since by man came 
deathj by man came also the resurrection of the dead.^^ 
Not as to its causCy but as to its proof. The death of 
Adam made certain the death of all his posterity, for 
they partake of his nature ; so the resurrection of Christ 
proved the resurrection and immortality of all mankind, 
for they partake of his nature. This is agreeable to the 
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whole scope of the reasoning of Paul in which it occurs. 
He does not make the resurrection of Christ the cause of 
the resurrection of the rest of mankind, but only an es^ 
ample and a proof. '^ But if there be no resurrection of 

the dead, then U not Christ rUen But now if 

Christ risen from the dead, and become the ytr^/rtittf of 
them that slept." The first fruits are not the cause of 
the harvest, but only the evidence that it is coming. 

In this respect, then, Christ does sustain a relation to 
the whole human race, as the evidence of their immo^ 
tality. As Adam, by being a mortal himself, has entailed 
an assured mortality to all his posterity, so Christ, being 
the first to rise from the dead, after having asserted the 
doctrine of immortality, has made immortality sure to aO 
mankind. 

The Hebrew language was poor in particles. Paul} 
who had a Hebrew education, used the Greek after He- 
brew idioms. The Hebrew particle D, answering to tbe 
Greek preposition ^V, has a great variety of significations. 
Sometimes it nearly corresponds to our English particle 
like, I think it does here, and the sense might be given 
thus : — "As, like Adam, all die ; so, like Christ, shall 
all be made alive." Mankind share mortality with 
Adam. They share immortality with Christ. 

So much for the physical relations of Christ to the hu- 
man race. He has also moral relations to a part of man- 
kind, which are likewise illustrated by a comparison with 
Adarh. " For as by one man's disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous." On this text mainly is founded the 
famous doctrine of imputation, that the sins of Adam 
were imputed to all his posterity, and, previous to any 
action of their own, they were liable to sufier the punish- 
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ment of his sin, and do in reaHty suffer it in the fact of 
being made mortal. So, on the other hand, the obedu 
ence of Christ is imputed to all mankind, or rather made 
available for them, to enable them to recover from the 
ruin of the Fall. This, however, is not asserted. It is 
not asserted that the obedience of Christ has any rela- 
tion to all mankind. The expression is, many. ^^ So 
by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous." 
In what sense is this literally true ? In what sense are 
many made righteous by the obedience of Christ ? 

All the influence that Christ has ever exerted in this 
world has been upon character ^ in what he has induced 
man to do and to become. It was a spiritual regenera- 
tion which he came to bring about. The means by 
which he was to produce that spiritual regeneration was 
teaching. He was to regenerate the world by teach- 
ing the truth. *' Sanctify them through thy truth; thy 
tpord is truth.^^ But his teaching even of the truth 
would have been powerless, had not his own personal 
character corresponded to his doctrine. He not only 
taught^ but livedo Christianity. Any defect in his life 
would have been fatal to his moral power over the world. 
** ^ndfor their sakes I sanctify myself that they may be 
sanctified through the truth." Christ was not only the 
perfect Teacher, but " the faithful and the true Witness." 
** To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness to the truth." His 
testimony becomes unimpeachable, in precise proportion 
to the spotlessness of his character. The perfect obedi- 
ence of Christ became the ground of faith in his Divine 
mission, and faith in him was the only means by which 
he could regenerate the world. 

Again, the perfect obedience of Christ, the spotlessness 
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of his life, according to bis own precepts, leas Ae anlj 
meant of knotring what the requirements of hU religum 
were. Bare rules, without an example, are but ]IDpe^ 
fectlj comprehended. Naked precepts, without practi- 
cal illustration, are mere theories, liable to be denied and 
set at naught as visionary, impracticable, and romantic. 
The life of Christ was as much a revelation as his Gos* ^ 
pel. His life was the model and mould of the Christian 
life ; his obedience taught the world what obedience wat. 
Thus it was, that, through his obedience, many were made 
righteous. It induced them to believe on him, and taught 
them how to obey him. His obedience became the pro- 
ducing cause of theirs. 

Adam was the first man and the first sinner. He set 
the example of sin, which was followed by all his pos- 
terity. Christ was the first perfect man who maintained 
the holiness in which Adam was created. He was the ^ 
founder of his Church, the members of which were formed 
upon the model of his character, and were trained to 
goodness by his influence, The very purpose of his 
mission was the moral transformation of the world. 

Such are the facts of Christ's relation to mankind. 
He was the evidence of the immortality of man, and the 
means of the spiritual regeneration of his Church. 

But the question recurs, How are we to interpret the 
language from which the federal headship of Adam, and 
of Christ, to the human race, has been inferred, together 
with the doctrines of original sin and imputation ? I an- 
swer, It is the language of rhetorical illustration. The 
Episiles of Paul, and all parts of the New Testament, are 
to be interpreted by the same rules as any other compo- 
sition. There is such a thing as illustration as well as 
positive teaching, even in the Bible. It is not necessary 
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to an illustration that the thing employed as an object of 
comparison should be literally a fact. It is so with all 
lb^ parables of Christ. The truth taught, and the inci- 
dent related, are different things. The truth of the one 
is not dependent on the truth of the other. It is not ne- 
cessary to the truthfulness of the parable of the prodigal 
son, that such a personage should have ever really exist- 
ed. It is not necessary to the instruction intended to be 
conveyed by the parable of the good Samaritan, that 
such a robbery as is related in it should have taken place 
on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho. It is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that there were any such things as 
unclean spirits, because Christ speaks of one, when he is 
gone out of a man, as wandering in dry places, seeking 
rest and finding none, and then returning with seven more 
evil spirits worse than himself and taking possession of his 
old habitation. It is only necessary to suppose that there 
was such a superstition prevailing at the time, by which 
Christ illustrated the fact, that a relapse into sin, after an 
imperfect reformation, is apt to be attended by worse ex- 
cesses than existed before any attempt to change the 
habits. 

Paul tells us, that the Israelites in the wilderness drank 
of the spiritual rock which followed them. The Bible 
says nothing of any such spiritual rock. But the Rab- 
binical writings of the Jews inform us, that there was 
such a superstition prevailing at that time, of which the 
Apostle availed himself in illustrating the subject which 
he then had in hand, the impropriety of Christians par- 
taking of idolatrous sacrifices at the same time that, by 
partaking of the communion, they professed allegiance to 
Christ. 

So it is not necessary to suppose that Paul actually 
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believed in the doctrine of original sin, or the introduce 
tion of death into this world by the transgression of Adam, 
because he refers to such a superstition in order to illus- 
trate the relation which Christ bears to the doctrine of 
immortality, and his personal character to the charact^ 
of his followers. It is only necessary to consider him 
to refer to a common opinion, or even hypothesis or in- 
terpretation of the Scripture, which was well known at 
that time. 

The whole Epistle to the Hebrews is constructed 
upon this mode of argumentation. Christ is made to be 
superior to the angels, in order to prove the superiority 
of Christianity to Judaism, because the Jews so inter- 
preted a few passages of the Old Testament as to assert 
that the law was given through the ministry of angels. 
So Christ is proved to be greater than the Levitical 
priesthood, because he is a priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedek, and Abraham, the father of Levi, paid tithes 
to Melchisedek. All these things come under the de- 
scription of rhetorical illustration, and are not to be 
pressed to the precision of logical and categorical state- 
ments. 

Rhetoric and logic are two things, entirely dissimilar, 
and so are history and allegory. It is by confounding 
these matters, and interpreting the one by the laws which 
are appropriate to the other, that almost all the difficul- 
ties have arisen, which have turned the Bible into a book 
of riddles, and spread unbelief broadcast over the world. 

The temptation and fall of Adam, or the first pair, is 
evidently an Oriental apologue, the object of which is to 
give a symbolical account of the introduction into the 
world of moral and physical evil, without casting any im- 
putation upon God. It teaches how Adam fell, and 
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how all men fall, not in Adam, but like Adam, in their 
own persons. He and they have a law given them, in 
tbeir own consciences, which are the voice of God, say- 
ing to them, ^' This thou mayest eat, and from that thou 
roust abstain." The serpent is the suggestions of appe- 
tite and passion, which say, *' Thou shalt not surely die." 
The punishment of sin is the necessity of labor, without 
which men's passions and appetites would render them 
utterly miserable, and therefore is necessary as a moral 
discipline. The extension of the punishment of Adam's 
sin to his posterity, any farther than their necessary con- 
nection with him involves, is a matter of pure fiction, 
inserted and added to the apologue in after times. 

If it were true, then the reproach cast upon the moral 
government of God by the Jews at a subsequent period 
would be perfecdy just, — " The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge." So 
far from recognizing this as a principle of his government, 
as in truth he must have done, on the most tremendous 
scale, if he had punished the posterity of Adam for one 
sin of his with temporal and everlasting death, he repudi- 
ates it as in the highest degree derogatory to his charac- 
ter. " What mean ye, that ye use this proverb concern- 
ing the land of Israel, saying. The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge ? As I 
live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any 
more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls are 
mine ; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son 

is mine ; the soul that sinneth, it shall die The son 

shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son : the righteousness of , 
the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him." Thus you perceive 
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that the doctrine of imputation is contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of the Divine government. Neither 
righteousness nor wickedness can be transferred from one 
individual to another. 

Adam was the first sinner, and the first mortal. Christ 
was the only perfect man, and the first to rise from tbt 
dead. ^^As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive." 

Some persons may be alarmed at the admission, that 
there is such an element in the Hihle as the floating aj^n- 
ions of the age. It may be thought that it is calculated 
to undermine the authority of the Scriptures, and to lead 
to the adoption of such rationalistic opinions as to amouDt, 
at last, to the rejection of revelation altogether. The 
course of things in Germany may be cited as an example 
of a people gradually conducted by the fatal declensioD 
of skepticism to total unbelief. 

What is to hinder the course of things in this country, 
it may be asked, from taking the same direction, and end- 
ing in the same result ? I answer, that the only thing 
that can save this country is the adoption of this very 
distinction which is made in this discourse. It is wholly 
impossible to resist the course of rationalism. Ration- 
alism, in its true sense, is the only thing which can save 
the Bible. 

Christianity is now compelled to meet a state of things 
entirely new. Three hundred years ago, there was a 
traditionary and superstitious faith in the Bible. It was, 
moreover, fastened upon the convictions of the people 
by civil enactment. To call any part of the traditionary 
opinions concerning it in question, was a civil offence. 

The first rationalistic question which was started after 
the revival of learning and science in the sixteenth cen- 
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turj, was one which arose from the discoveries of as- 
tronomy. In the Bible, the common opinion is taken 
for granted, that the sun actually rises and sets. The as- 
tronomical discoveries of that age, especially of Galileo, 
left it no longer doubtful that this was an optical illusion. 
The sun, in fact, neither rises nor sets ; but the earth 
turns upon its axis, and makes it appear that the sun, 
moon, and stars pass round the earth once in twenty-four 
hours. 

The theologians of that age, who had the civil power 
under their control, considered the honor and credit of 
revelation to be involved in maintaining the truth of the 
old opinion, because it is taken for granted in the Bible. 
Not only so, they prosecuted Galileo before the Inquisi- 
tion for heresy, and for bringing the Bible into contempt 
by maintaining that the earth revolves upon its axis. This 
of course was based upon the supposition, that the rising 
and setting of the sun was a doctrine of the Bible. The 
Scriptures do in fact speak of the rising and setting of 
the sun, in such a manner as to lead us to infer that their 
writers entertained the same astronomical opinions which 
were held by the rest of the world. But nothing could 
"be more short-sighted in the defenders of the Bible, than 
to make it responsible for the truth of the astronomical 
doctrine, that the sun rises and sets. The investigations 
of science have established the fact, that the heavenly 
bodies do not revolve round the earth. Were the Bible 
made responsible for the opposite opinion, its authority 
would be lost. Its credit is maintained solely by the ad- 
mission, that there is such an element in it as the floating 
opinions of the age, which were alluded to and assumed 
as true by the sacred writers. But this admission being 
made, the authority of the Bible stands as firmly as ever. 
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In the first chapter of Genesis, the world is related to 
have been created in six days. Heaven is spoken of ai 
a solid partition between the waters which belong to the 
seas, and that aerial ocean which was supposed to exist 
in the skies, and from which the rain was poured forth* 
Science has since discovered that the earth was uotoU 
ages in assuming its present form, and while it invalidatei 
the literal interpretation of the six* days' creation, it ei- 
tablisbes the much more important declaration of the st- 
cred writings, that the work of ereaiion vfos gradual^ aod 
that the progenitors of the human race were created im" 
mediately by the hand of God. 

We are compelkdj therefore, to place some parts of 
the account of the creation among the traditionary opiV 
ions which the Bible records, but for whose literal tnidi 
it is not responsible. There is no other way for those 
who are most zealous for the honor of Divine revelation. 

The same is true with regard to the demonology of 
the New Testament. Some diseases were then sup- 
posed to be occasioned by the possession of devils. 
Christ is said even to have cast out devils. But the 
phenomena recorded are all those which have been pre- 
sented in every age of the world by the natural disease of 
lunacy. Science has dispelled the superstition that atq 
disease is occasioned by the indwelling of devils. Yet 
Christ used phraseology which implied their real exis^ 
ence. He did not attempt to correct the common opin- 
ion in relation to the agency of wicked spirits. He left 
that to be corrected by the progress of scientific investi- 
gation. And we have every reason to believe that he 
judged rightly. Christianity had enough to do in co^ 
reeling the false ideas which then prevailed on subjects 
strictly religious. Any attempt to set men right on mat* 
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ters of physical science would have created such an op- 
position to the Gospel, as to have put a stop to its propa- 
gation at the very commencement. Christ often speaks of 
a personal devil. But when we analyze his language, we 
do not find any positive assertion of his existence. So, 
those who have no belief in his personal existence, at the 
present day, still continue to speak of the Devil as the 
personification of evil, just as if they believed in his per- 
sonal existence. Christ, on a certain occasion, when 
speaking of the future spread and influence of his re- 
ligion, said, ^^ I saw Satan fall as lightning from heaven." 
This, of course, is a figurative expression for the down- 
fall of the kingdom of evil. 

Into the same category must fall, as it seems to me, 
the language of the New Testament, and of the Bible 
generally, as to the introduction of sin into the world. It 
is referred to as a tradition, or a floating opinion of the age. 
The conception that the Devil had any agency in the temp- 
tation of our first parents, or mankind in general, is one 
which evidently grew up without any authority from the 
Scriptures. 

Nothmg is said of Satan, or the Devil, or any evil 
spirit, in the account of the temptation and fall of man, 
nor in any part of the writings of Moses. And in the first 
place in which he is mentioned, it is in the same way in 
which the word is now used by those who Iftive no belief 
in his existence. In Chronicles it is said, ^'And Satan 
stood up against Israel, and provoked David to number 
Israel." In the Second Book of Samuel, the same 
transaction is spoken of in the following terms : — "And 
again the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, 
and he moved David against them, saying. Go, number 
Israel and Judah." It does not appear that any thing 
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more was meant by this, than there was in the New Tes- 
tament, by John, in speaking of the betrayal of Jesinbj 
Judas Iscariot, — ^^ the Devil having put it into the beut 
of Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, to betray him." The 
only devil needed in this case seems to have been the 
evil passions of covetousness and revenge. 

But it may be said, that such doctrines as these w31 
destroy the authority of the Bible. I answer, that suck 
doctrines as these will save the authority of the Bible. 

It has been thought by some, that the best way to pre- 
serve the authority of the Bible is, to lay down dogmaU- 
cally the plenary verbal inspiration of the ScriptureS} 
and then brand as heretics and denounce as inGdels all 
who call it in question. The next step is to draw up t 
set of articles of faith, and incorporate them into a sys- 
tem of church government, dnd excommunicate and si- 
lence all those who do not assent to them. But as li^ 
increases, this can have no other effect than to drive away 
the honest and the well-informed, and to embrace oaly 
the timid and the ignorant, till, by demanding too much 
for the Bible, the Church will procure its rejection alto- 
gether. The cause of the Bible is weakened when its 
advocates are seen to 6ght against facts, or to give expla- 
nations of them which are wholly unsatisfactory. The 
truth can do no injury to any honest cause. 

Rationalism must run its course, and the sooner the 
better. The thing most to be lamented is, that it did not 
begin earlier. With better principles of Biblical expo- 
sition, such a man as Edwards would have been of im- 
mense advantage to the Church and to the world. As it 
was, his whole life was spent in striving to reconcile with 
reason and justice doctrines which are plainly contradic- 
tory to both, merely because, finding them in the Bible 
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in the shape of allusions or illustrations, he thought it es- 
sential to the honor of the Scriptures that they should 
be sustained. The force of this man's mind, thus 
wrongly directed, has kept back the Christian world for 
half a century. 

It is in vain to represent, as he did, the opposition 
which the human heart makes to Calvinism as originating 
ID the native depravity of man. It is in vain to say that 
it is natural enmity of the human heart to God which 
makes us reject with abhorrence the doctrine of the Di- 
vine Sovereignty, which means nothing more nor less than 
the arbitrary choice of some men to salvation, and of oth- 
ers, of precisely the same character, to everlasting woe. 
It is not native depravity which leads to the rejection of 
such a doctrine as this. It is the native rectitude of the 
human soul, which instinctively abhors injustice. The 
mind which could acquiesce in such a doctrine would 
show the highest evidence of deep depravity, — a con- 
nivance at injustice. And it is a remarkable and a sig- 
nificant fact, that no one acquiesces in tlie doctrine of 
election until after he has reason, in his own estimation, 
to believe himself among the elect. Then he is ready 
to acknowledge the justice of a decree which saves him- 
self, no matter how many millions it condemns. 

Quite as unsatisfactory is the method of disposing of 
rationalism adopted by the German pietists. ^^ A Chris- 
tian consciousness," say they, '^ receives the doctrine of 
. the Fall, and its kindred dogmas, because it most natu«- 
■ rally explains the inward corruption which every Chris- 
tian feels in himself and witnesses in the world." But 
1 this, if it means any thing, must mean, that Christianity 
^ teaches doctrines which cannot be believed until a man 
I becomes a Christian. Such a representation is an out- 

24 
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rage, not only on logical consistency, but on commoa 
sense. Faith, in Scripture, is represented to be the very 
agency by tohich a man becomes a Christian. But this 
representation makes it necessary for a man to become 
a Christian before he can have faith. 

Such representations as these afford no effectual bar to 
the progress of rationalism. For the question immedi- 
ately recurs. What is human reason ? It is the reason of 
all mankind in that condition in which God creates them. 
It is not the reason of a few, who profess to have re- 
ceived especial illumination. Their judgments can be do 
legitimate authority to the rest. 

It may be justly said, that the relation which faith 
bears to resison forbids the subordination of reason to faith. 
Faith must be founded on reason^ or it is mere credulity. 
Reason is placed as a sentinel at the entrance, to deter- 
mine what is to be admitted as truth into the mind, and 
acted on as such. It is one of the chief offices of reason 
to decide what is to be believed, and what is to be re- 
jected. It is just as hurtful and just as dangerous to 
believe too much as too little. 

The consciousness of sinfulness is no legitimate proof 
that it had its origin in a transgression of Adann thousands 
of years ago ; and the supposition that it did so is in- 
consistent with God's justice. Reason objects to such 
an explanation. But reason makes no objection to the 
supposition that, being created free and in a state of pro- 
bation, mankind have fallen from innocence by a misuse of 
the powers which God has given them. 
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SALVATION BY CHRIST. 

FOR THE SON OF MAN IS COME TO SAVE THAT WHICH WAS LOST. HOW 
THINK TE ? IF A MAN HAVE AN HUNDRED SHEEP, AND ONE OF THEM 
BB GONE ASTRAY, DOTH HE NOT LEAVE THE NINETY AND NINE, AND 
GOETH INTO THE MOUNTAINS, AND SEEKETH THAT WHICH IS GONE 
ASTRAY ? AND IF SO BE THAT HE FIND IT, VERILY I SAY UNTO 
YOU, HE REJOICETH MORE OF THAT SHEEP, THAN OF THE NINETY 
AND NINE WHICH WENT NOT ASTRAY. — Matt. X?iii. 11, 13. 

It is the object of this discourse to inquire into the re- 
lation of the mission of Christ to mankind and to human 
nature. One of the titles of Christ is " Saviour." He 
is called ** the Saviour of the world." In our text he 
declares of himself, that he came '^ to save that which 
was lost." 

In most of the theologies which are now extant in the 
world, the work of Christ is thought mainly to consist in 
working a change in human nature. The assertion that 
Christ is the Saviour of the world conveys to most 
minds the implication that the world was lost. And be- 
ing lost is supposed to imply, not only that all mankind are 
iinful in their actions, but that their nature itself is fallen, 
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changed^ and deteriorated from what it once was. Tbe 
great office of Christ is the restoration of human natun to 
what it would have been, if Adam had never sinned. 
This of course amounts to a change in the structure and 
faculties of the human soul. Adam ruined human na- 
ture. Christ has restored it. 

To this view of things there are many weighty objec- 
tions. In the first place, the sin of Adam is said to ba?e 
made mankind mortal. If he had not sinned, men woald 
have been eithe; immortal on earth, or they would have 
been translated as Enoch and Elijah were. Supposing 
this were the fact, did Christ restore mankind to their 
primitive condition in this respect ? Have not all man- 
kind died, including Christ himself.' 

But did Adam destroy mankind morally^ so that tbej 
are all lost to virtue and salvation ? Such an arrange- 
ment would have been the most appalling act of injustice 
that the human mind can possibly conceive. But that 
state of things is denied by the express language of the 
New Testament. Peter declares, that " God is no re- 
specter of persons ; but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is accepted with him." 
Paul declares, that "God will give eternal life to aD, 
botli Jew and Gentile, who, by a patient continuance 
in well-doing, seek for glory, honor, and immortality." 
If this be so, Christ could not have come to remove any 
impediment in human nature, in order to make eternal life 
attainable, for it was attainable before. Mankind then 
are not lost, in the sense of being in such a condition as to 
make eternal life unattainable. 

In the second place, I say, that the main office of 
Christ had nothing to do with changing human nature. 
The main office of Christ was that of a Teacher. Od« 
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of bis first public acts was to deliver the Sermon on the 
Mount. ^'And be opened bis mouth and taught them, 
saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven." 

Teaching has no power to change human nature. It 
has power to change character. Nature and character 
are two things entirely different. The nature of any 
thing is the constitution which God has given it. The 
nature of a good man is not different from the nature of 
a bad man. Character is created by voluntary action. 
It will be either good or bad, according to the volun- 
tary choice of what is good or bad. Nature cannot be 
changed without miracle. Christ wrought miracles, not 
to change any man's moral character or moral nature, but 
only to change physical nature. His miracles were in- 
tended to affect man's moral character indirectly, by pro- 
ducing faith, belief in what he taught, and consequent 
obedience to his precepts. 

But the very fact, that the Saviour's main business was 
teaching, contradicts the hypothesis of moral inability, 
derived from original sin or total depravity. What does 
the yery fact of teaching suppose in those who are taught ? 
It implies a perception of that which is right, which ap- 
proves of what is true and good. It implies a sense of 
■-^ obligation^ which always accompanies the perception of 
"^ that which is right, or it would be of no use to present 
--" truth and goodness to the mind. It implies a power to 
'^ act according to them, or teaching itself would be vain 
^' and absurd. Human nature surely could not have fallen 
^ far, if it still possessed the power of being profited by 
teaching, the power of perceiving what is good and right, 
' the power of feeling the obligation of doing what is right, 
and the power of actual obedience. 

24* 
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Had there been in man a moral inability to all that is 
good, it must have rendered preaching wholly vain aad 
nugatory ; and had Christ come into the world for the 
purpose of remedying the effects of the Fall, furnished 
as he was with miraculous power, the 6rst thing he woaU 
have done, preliminary to preaching, would have bees 
miraculously to restore the moral natures of those who 
were to listen to him to the condition from which they 
had fallen in Adam, and in which they might have been 
pro6ted by his teaching. 

Christ's conduct supposes moral ability. What wu 
his language upon this subject, and what are the inh 
plications contained in it ? Does his language imply 
that all mankind were lost, in the sense in which be 
came to save them ? Let us turn to the words of the 
text. ^' For the Son of Man came to save that which 
was lost. How think ye ? 1$ a man have an hundred 
sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and goeth into 
the mountains and seeketh that which is gone astray ? 
And if so be that he 6nd it, he rejoiceth more of that 
sheep, than of the ninety and nine which went not 
astray." 

The flock represents mankind, so far as Christ was 
concerned with them. And can all mankind be said to 
be lost, when ninety-nine out of a hundred had never 
wandered, and only one hundredth part was lost ? And 
the wandering away was an individual act, and no fault of 
nature. If the doctrine of the Fall were true, then the 
whole Jlock were lost, not by wandering away, but by 
constitutional disease or defect of nature. 

That this is the real meaning of the parable is made 
certain by an addition that is subjoined to it by Luke. 
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^^ I say unto you, that joy shall be in heaven over one 
tinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
put persons tohich need no repentance.^^ 

In further illustration of his office and his relation to 
mankind, and of mankind to God, he goes on to frame 
another parable, that of the prpdigal son. The points 
of this parable are exceedingly significant in relation to 
our subject. Mankind are here represented by two sons. 
Only one of them wanders away and is lost. And he wan- 
ders away. He is not lost by nature. He became cor- 
rupted, for all the time that he was in his sinful career he 
MOf not in his right mind ; he was beside himself, or, as 
we say, infatuated. He was not in his natural state, for 
it is said of him, ^^And when he came to himself^ he 
said. How many hired servants of my father's have bread 
enough and to spare ? " If a sinful state had been his nat' 
ural state, he never could have been more himself than 
when indulging most extravagantly in the worst of vices. 
The other brother, who, according to the structure of this 
parable, represents at least one half of the human race, 
had never wandered away, had never become corrupted. 
He avers uncontradicted, — " Lo, these many years do 
I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy com- 
mandment. '^ The father, who represents God, admits 
the claim. ^^ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have i^ (Atne ." Both the brothers started alike, not in a 
state of depravity, but of obedience. One went astray, 
and was recovered. " This thy brother was dead, and 
b alive again, he was lost and is found." 

On another occasion, it is related, — "And it came to 
pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many 
publicans and sinners came and sat down with him and 
bis disciples. And when the Pharisees saw it, they said 
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unto his disciples, Why eateth your master with publicans 
and sinners ? But when Jesus heard that, he said unto ' 
them, They thai be whole need not a physician^ bat 
they that are sick. But go ye and learn what that meao- 
eth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice : for I am not 
come to call the righteousy but sinners, to repentance." 

It is said by those who deny that there are any right- 
eous, that Christ did not mean to assert that there areoc 
were any such persons as are here denominated the right- 
eous, but that he intended to cast a sneer upon the self" 
righteouinees of the Pharisees. To me, however, it 
does not seem to comport with the dignity and ingenu- 
ousness of Christ's character, to represent him as re- 
sorting to irony and sarcasm on an occasion so soleroo* 
He did come to call the self-righteous, that is, the hypo- 
crites, to repentance, as the worst species of sinners. 
Indeed, his mission was especially to them. He could 
best appreciate, detect, expose, and cure their hypocrisy. 

In the third place, I inquire, What was the object 
of Christ's ministry, and its effects upon mankind ? Ac- 
cording to his own representation, it was not to change 
human nature, but to form or change human character. 
The object of Christ's mission is most clearly staled in 
his last prayer with his disciples. " Thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as 
many as thou hast given him. And this is life eternal, 
that they might knoio thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent." " For I have given unto 
them the words which thou gavest me, and they have re- 
ceived them." At another time, he said to his disciples, 
— " Now ye are clean through the word which I have 
spoken unto you,'*'* On another occasion, — '' I am come 
a light into the worlds that whosoever believeth on roe 
should not abide in darkness." 
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If there were in mankind such an absence of all good, 
and such an incapacity of it and repugnance to it, as are 
represented to have been induced by the Fall, it could 
not have been the source of eternal life to them to be 
taught to know God and Christ. If their natures had been 
essentially depraved, the more they knew of God and 
Christ, the more they would have hated them. Christ 
says expressly, that it was his teaching which had 
cleansed his disciples. It was not by any direct influ- 
ences upon their nature that they were changed. The 
means used with them were all moral means. Eleven 
out of twelve of the disciples became strongly attached 
to their master. Had it been their nature to hate that 
which is good, and love only that which is evil, then it 
would have been wholly impossible for them to have 
loved Christ at all. Judas Iscariot was the only one 
who did not love his master, and he, being but one of 
twelve, must be considered the exception and not the 
rule. Taking the disciples as the representatives of hu- 
man nature, we must conclude, as eleven out of twelve 
of them formed an attachment to Christ, that it is the 

- nature of man to love that which is good. What they 
want is, hot change of nature^ but moral culture^ perfect 

: teaching and perfect example. 

In Christ's last prayer, the doctrine of moral ability 

J is asserted. ^' I have given them the words which thou 

gavest me, and they have received them." Nothing is 

:j said of any moral ability imparted to them by which they 

- were enabled to receive Christ's words. If that moral 
: ability were the cause of their reception of Christ's words, 

then we have a right to suppose that it was withheld 
from Judas Iscariot, and if so, he is unjustly censured. 
The object of Christ's mission is variously stated in 
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Oic Nbw Testament, but it is never made locoraft'lltp'^' 
changing butnBD nature. " Thou sliall call hisnanwlcli'*' ' 
sua, for lie shall save his people," — from what! iwil*'' 
their corrupt nature by changing their conslitulionl-lW'' 
no, — hut 'V"™ their sim." '■ Him halbGo4exdlii\ii^^ 
lo be a Prince and a Saviour, lo give unto Israel,"' 
what? a renovated nature, moral ability.'' — no,— W 
^^ repentance and remission o/ n'lw." " Tbe grace ol 
God halh appeared unio all men," — for what purpose 
to give ilieiii a new moral nature, to restore tbe ruins of 
the Fall ? — no, — but ^^ leaching us that, denying tm- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righleously, and godly in ibis present world." 

Finally, we inquire. What were the obstacles which are 
represented as preventing ihe efficacy of Christ's teaclt- 
ing and ihe success of his mission ? Were (hey in ha- 
man nature itself, or in those vices which had been super- 
induced upon human nature ? I begin with a remarka- 
ble passage in Christ's conversation with Nicodemus> 
"And this is the condemnation, that light is come into 
the world, and men love darkness rather than liglil," — 
why? because their natures were bad.'' — no, — but 
" because iheir deeds were evil," Tiiey had no constitu- 
tional repugnance to light, but that repugnance had been 
superinduced by evil deeds. In that case, ihey are to 
blame for their repugnance ; in tbe other case they woidd 
not have been. 

" But as many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God." Tbe moral change 1^ 
which they became the sons of God, that is, good mei>i 
did not precede their reception of Christ, but was the 
consequence of it. If the doctrine of moral inabiUt/ 
were true, they would have been incapable of receiving 
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^t1 their natures were changedj and they had 
^s of God, — ceased to have a nature which 
^V^at was good and loved all that was evil, and 
^ nature which loved all that was good and hat- 
^t was evil. 

^wer," which was no other than Christ himself, 
orth to sow. And when he sowed, some seeds 
be way-side, and the fowls came and devoured 
>. Some fell upon stony places, where they had 
b earth ; and forthwith they sprung up, because 
1 no deepness of earth ; and when the sun was 

were scorched, and because they had no root 
hered away. And some fell among thorns ; and 
IS sprung up and choked them. But other fell 
i ground, and brought forth fruit, some an hun- 
1, some sixty-fold, some thirty-fold." 
variety of conditions in those who received the 
Urcuiicts the idea of human nature's having a uni- 
i invincible moral inability. Had such been the 
3 only true representation of all the hearers of 
I would have been as one uniform, bare, and bar- 
:, upon which nothing whatever could germinate 
There could be no good ground in human na- 
?hat there was any, asserts moral ability, the 
nt whicb we are endeavouring to establish. Be- 
brist himself gives an exposition of this parable, 
bwls which came and devoured it up, he signi- 
Devil. But the agency of the Devil certainly 
nean any part of human nature. If human na- 
es all good and loves all evil, it can want no 
tempt it. " He that received the word into stony 
be same is he that beareth the word, and anon 

receiveth it. Yet hath he not root in himself, 
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but dureth for a while ; for when tribulation or persecn- 
tioD ariseth because of the word, by and by he is of- 
fended/* It is human toeaknesa which is here made tbB 
cause of failure, not a constitutional repugnance to tnilk 
and goodness. For this man received the word iittt 
joy. '^ He also that received seed among the tbonnis 
he that heareth the word ; and the cares of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of otha 
things entermg in, choke the word, and it becometh oft- 
fruitful." Here, too, there is no implication of any n- 
ciousness of nature. The only phrase that looks at d 
like it is, ^^the lusts of other things." IjusU of other 
tilings means inordinate desires ; not that the desire if 
criminal in itself, but the degree of it. Men could not 
exist without desires, any more than a watch could moie 
without a spring. Appetite is necessary to prevent oi 
from starving. The desire of property is necessary to 
induce people to provide for their wants. It may becmii 
inordinate, and then it becomes sin. 

From these numerous citations, I believe we may 
safely draw the conclusion, that Christ is not called the 
Saviour with reference to any thing like what is denomi- 
nated the Fall in Adam, or the lost and ruined condition 
of human nature ; but solely with reference to the (fc- 
pravity which every man produces in himself by the 
abuse of a nature which is of itself good. 

His olSiee as a teacher supposes the presence of that 
moral ability, which the doctrine of the Fall supposes to 
be lost. Without the presence of that moral abilitji 
which the doctrine of the Fall supposes to be absent, his 
very office would have been absurd. 

The only impediments which he represents his Gos- 
pel as meeting in the world are, not constitutional, but 
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voluntary. These arguments are all the stronger for be- 
Dg purely incidental. They are taken for granted in 
iverj thing which Christ said and did. They place the 
jrospel upon a solid and substantial, because a rational, 
bundation, and free it from the appearance of paradox 
ind extravagance which it wears when encumbered with 
;be dogma of the Fall and its kindred doctrines. We 
lee in what a rational, intelligible sense Christ is the 
Saviour of the world, in redeeming it from the dominion 
:>f sin and from the slavery of evil habit into the glorious 
iberty of the sons of God. 

Various relations to mankind have been assigned to 
Christ by different systems of theology, and according to 
iifierent interpretations put upon the words of Scripture. 
Ai consistent exposition of the Bible, according to the 
rrinitarian hypothesis, makes Christ to be the Creator 
3f mankind, or at least of Adam and Eve. According 
to that hypothesis, the Logos, or the Word, in the first 
chapter of the Gospel of John, is identical with Christ, 
Eind at the same time with the second person of the 
Trinity. There it is said, "•5ZZ things were made by 
him, and without him was not any thing made that was 
made." Adam and Eve were among the things which 
were made, therefore Adam and Eve were made by 
Christ. 

But it is not probable that Adam would be made by 
one being and his posterity by another. It would fol- 
low, that Christ is the Creator of all mankind. He who 
creates,- naturally preserves and governs all mankind. 
If so, Christ is all the God we know, and the only God 
who has any relation to us. 

But this immediately interferes with the scheme of 
Atonement, which makes a part of the same system of 

25 
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theology. According to that scheme, it is the secood 
person of the Trinity who interposes between God and 
his offending creatures. But, according to this faypotlh 
esis, mankind are the creatures of Christ. He there- 
fore interposes between himself and bis own creaturei, 
and must make an atonement to himself. But we hate 
proof positive that the disciples as a body, and John, of 
course, among the rest, did not regard Christ as the Cre- 
ator of any thing, for, after the resurrection and the de» 
scent of the Holy Ghost, we hear them join in such as 
act of worship as this : — ^^ And when they heard that, 
they lifted up their voice to God with one aecordy and 
said, Lord, thou art God, uhich hast made Aeooen, tad 

earthy and the sea, and all that in them is And now, 

Lord, behold their threatenings, and grant unto thy s^ 
vants that with all boldness they may speak thy word, 
by stretching forth thy hand to heal, and that signs and 
wonders may be done by the name of thy holy child 
Jesus." 

Neither could Christ have been the God of provi- 
dence, for he himself prayed to another Being, who was 
the God of providence. " Wherefore if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-raorrow is 
cast into the oven, how much more shall he clothe yott, 
O ye of little faith." He taught his disciples to say in 

their prayers, " Our Father which art in heaven, 

give us this day our daily bread." The same Being be 
called his Father. " I ascend to my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God." 

After such expressions, it is wholly impossible to sus- 
tain the proposition for a moment that Jesus Christ was 
the Creator of the human race. 

Another system of divinity makes Christ to have been 
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a subordinate^ though exalted being, who interposed for 
man at his fall and undertook his redemption, and was 
die person who appeared to the patriarchs, and was 
Ifae medium of Divine communication with the prophets, 
and finally became incarnate and suffered in man's stead. 
Tbe proofs of this hypothesis, however, are very slight. 
The person who appeared to Moses, as he fed his flock 
ia the desert, gave his name as ^^ I am," or Jehovah, the 
highest, most personal and abstract name of the Supreme 
Beiog. He, moreover, says that he is the same Being 
who bad spoken to the ancestors of Moses four centuries 
before. ^^ I am the God of Abraham and the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob." Christ himself quotes 
diis very passage in the New Testament, and applies it to 
that Being whom he calls his Father and his God. If he 
himself were that Being who spake to Moses and the 
patriarchs, it was certainly great disingenuousness, to say 
the least, for him to speak of him as another being. 

Moreover, this whole hypothesis seems plainly to be 
disproved by the language of the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. " God, who at sundry times and in di- 
vers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son." If this hypothesis were true, God spake to man- 
kind in both instances by his Son. Jesus implies that 
he did not give the law when he says, " Ye* have heard 
that it was said by them of old time, Thou shah not com- 
mit adultery ; but / say unto you, that whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart." 

Another relation which Christ is said to sustain to the 
human race is, that of atoning for the sins of all man- 
kind. In proof of this are quoted such passages as this 
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from the second chapter of John's First Epistle: — 
^^ And if anjr man sip, we have an advocate with tbo 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. And he is a propi- 
tiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the an 
of the whole world." 

The expression upon which the meaning of this pas- 
sage turns, so far as the subject which we are discuss- 
ing is concerned, is, ^W&e whole world. '*^ There an 
three possible meanings to this expression in this connec- 
tion. It may mean, that Christ expiated the sins of all 
mankind, and placed them in the same condition ia 
which they would have been if neither they nor their 
6rst progenitors had sinned. In that case, the whole 
human race, when they appear before God's judgment- 
seat, have only to plead the atonement made by Christ, 
and they will be acquitted. In that case, admitting the 
representative character of Adam, it would be true io a 
spiritual sense, '^ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive." This, of course, leads to the 
doctrine of universal, unconditional salvation. Those 
who bold the highest conceptions of atonement do not 
believe this. 

It may mean, that all good men, as well they who 
lived before Christ, or who never heard of him, as those 
who have received his religion, are saved by his atone- 
ment. But there is very slender ground for this opinion. 
The mercy of God to the penitent in the Old Testament 
is made to depend on no such condition as the atonement 
of Christ. Various sacri6ces were commanded to be of- 
fered by the penitent in testimony of their repentance, 
and the Divine pardon is promised them, free and unre- 
strained by any further condition of an atonement by Christ. 

God is everywhere represented as intrinsically raer- 
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siful. " God is love." " Tbou art a God full of com- 
passion, and gracious, long-suffering, and plenteous in 
nnercy.'' " Who is a God like unto thee, who pardon- 
9st iniquity ? " There is no impediment in the way of 
the forgiveness of the sinner, except his own impeni- 
tence. This is clearly taught in the parable of the prod- 
igal son. There is no intimation in the Old Testament 
that the sacrifices which are there appointed had any 
thing to do with procuring God's forgiveness, for they 
were appointed by God himself. They could not have 
jmrocnred God's mercy, for they must have originated in 
bis mercy. Nothing can possibly be cause and effect at 
the same time. So the atonement of Christ, however it 
may be explained, did not procure the mercy of God to 
be extended to the penitent, for the whole mission of 
Christ originated in the mercy of God. " For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son." 

There remains a third sense of the expression, *' the 
whole world," which makes it to mean all mankindj both 
Jews and Gentiles, to whom the Gospel is addressed. 
The Gospel makes it possible for all men to obtain sal- 
vation through faith, repentance, and obedience. It 
seems wholly unnatural and improbable that Christ should 
have any thing to do with those who never heard of 
him. This sense of the expression, " the whole world," 
seems fully corroborated by the fact, that salvation by 
Christ is always connected with "faith" or "belief," 
as in the very passage which I have just quoted: — 
** For God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the world, but that 
through him the world might be saved. He that believ- 

26* 
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eth on him is not condemned ; but he that btUevtih mC 
is condemned already, because he hath not beluned m 
the name of the only begotten Son of God." 

The meaning of the word ^^ world " is limited, as iH 
words are, by the connection in which it stands. ^^ Tbo 
world " must be restrained, by the words '^ that whoso- 
ever believeth on him," to so many of mankind as, haf- 
ing the opportunity, should or should not believe ia 
Christ, that is, all to whom the Chspel is preached. 

There is another passage, in which Christ is called i 
propitiation^ which corroborates the view here taken. 
It is found in the third chapter of Romans. ^^ Whom, 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith m 
his blood, to declare his clemency in the remission of 
sins that are past." The expression in this passage on 
which its meaning turns, so far as the point we are dis- 
cussing is concerned, is, ^^ through faith in his blood.^^ 
Now, no one can have faith in the blood of Christ, what- 
ever the phrase raay signify, who never heard of bim. 
All the sacrificial language of the New Testament is 
founded on a tacit comparison of the New Testament 
with the Old. The relation of man to God as a sinner 
is one of the principal ideas of all religion. The provis- 
ion for the awakening of penitence in man, and for the 
assurance of pardon on the part of God Jo the penitent, 
must make a part of all religions. Sacrifices, on the oc- 
casion of making covenants, were common among man- 
kind long before the time of Moses. The two parlies 
to a treaty made a common sacrifice, and each partook 
of it. So, in the Jewish ritual, the assurance of the 
pardon of the penitent was symbolized in the perpetually 
recurring sacrifices, particularly on the day of annual 
atonement. One party to the covenant of forgiveness 
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nras the people, and the other was God. The nearest 
representative of God was the Ark of the covenant in 
the holy of holies, containing the tables of stone on which 
were inscribed the ten commandments, and the book of 
Lbe law. Accordingly, at the offering of the sacrifice, on 
the day of atonement, the high-priest went into the holy 
of holies bearing a part of the blood of the sacrifice, and 
sprinkled it upon the lid of the ark. As the Ark thus 
became the symbol of the Divine presence, God him- 
self was imagined to have his throne there, and the lid of 
the Ark acquired the name of the mercy-seaty and the 
very word is used which was afterwards applied to 
Ohrist in the New Testament and rendered propitia- 
iion. 

In the New Covenant, provision is likewise made for 
the forgiveness of sin. Christ himself came as God's 
special ambassador of mercy, to offer pardon on the con- 
dition of repentance and reformation. His death was the 
confirmation of his mission, and as he died upon the 
cross, his blood was the seal of the New Covenant. 

When illustrating the New Covenant by the Old, a 
Jew would naturally say, that Christ himself was the 
mercy-seat of the new dispensation^ Christ's death the 
great sacrifice of the new and universal Israel of God. 
Christ himself, as the symbol of God's mercy, bore the 
same relation to the Christian Church, as assuring them 
that God was willing to pardon the penitent, that the 
mercy-seat, annually sprinkled by the high-priest, did to 
God's ancient people, the Jews. Christ himself, consid- 
ered as a sacrifice, as he did in fact offer himself up for 
human good, bore the same relation to all mankind that 
the sacrifices of the Mosaic ritual did to one particular 
people. t 
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HoM the expicwioD of the Aposde John, ^* i 
b ft pt opi tiftti oD for onr sim , end not for oura on! 
for the not of the whole woiM" ; referring, of c 
not to dioet who Ihred before Christ, or to thos 
nerer heard of Un, but to aD that part of mwalm 
were die lubjeets of the new dispeosation, in eoi 
tbedoii to die Jewsi who were the excloure sabj 
dieoU. 

Soeh, theoy ia the real lekdon which Christ s 
to nanldod. He is die pledge of the immortality 
He is die canae of spiritual life to all who beliere 
a&dobejhim. 



DISCOURSE XVIIL 



SPIRITUAL RENOVATION. 

EFORE IF ANT MAN BE IN CHRIST, HE IS ▲ NEW CREATURE : OLD 
INGS ARE PASSED AWAY ; BEHOLD, ALL THINGS ARE BECOME 

w, — 2 Cor. V. 17. 

HE change from Judaism to Christianity, or from 
mism to a belief in Christ, or from a condition of in- 
-ence or irreligion to practical and earnest piety, is 
en of in the New Testament in strong language. It 
lied, as in the passage I have just quoted, a new ere' 
I. " If any man be in Christ," which means, if any 
be a Christian, '^ he is a new creature : old things 
Dassed away; behold, all things are become new." 
nother place, nearly the same language is used : — 
>r we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
good works, which God hath before ordauied that 
lould walk in them. " In another place, — ' ' That ye 
•ff, concerning the former conversation, the old man, 
h is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, and be 
wed in the spirit of your mind ; and that ye put on 
lew man, which after God is created in righteousness 
true holiness." Does such language as this assert 
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t moral or a eomtUtUional change, — a change of naim 
or a change of character ? It has been ass^ted, dnt 
the change here spoken of is cotiitittUionalj not moni) 
— a change corresponding to that which took place ii 
human nature at the Fall. And of course it asserts, bf 
implication, that human nature is constitutionally de- 
praved, and must be created anew, in order to havee^ea 
the capaciHtB for religion. A new creationj it may to 
affirmed, is the strongest language that could possibly be 
used. 

There is another manner of speech in the New Tes* 
tament which may be said to have the same bearing, tbat 
by which the change from Judaism to Christianity, and 
to religion from irreligion, is called regeneration^ or bmg 
born again. It is conspicuous in Christ's conversation 
with Nicodemus. " Verily I say unto thee, excqit 
a man be bom again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.'' 
*' Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born 
of water and spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. That which is born of Besb is flesh, and that which 
is bom of spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, 
Ye must be born again. The wind blowelh where itlist- 
eth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so is everyone 
that is born of the spirit." From these expressions, the 
same conclusion is drawn, as to the condition of human 
nature, of its constitutional depravity. Another idea is 
added to it, that of moral inability, — that the change from 
irreligion to religion is brought about by an agency that is 
above man, and altogether independent of his will; as 
much so as the motions of the atmosphere, which are not 
only beyond the control of man, but wholly beyond his 
knowledge. In confirmation of this view, another pas- 
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lage is quoted : — ^^ Which were born, not of blood, nor 
^f the wjU of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God." In another passage, the agent in regeneration 
is said to be the uord of God. ^^ Being born again, not 
[>f corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of 
Grod, which liveth and abideth for ever." Paul says to 
the Corinthians, — '^ For though ye have ten thousand in- 
structors in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers, for in 
Christ Jesus I have begotten you through the Gospel,^^ 

Now it may be asked. Does not such language as this 
assert, or at least imply, that the change from irreligion 
Id religion is a constitutional change, a change of human 
nature itself and not only a change of its habits and ex- 
ercises ? And does it not assert, that this change is 
brought about by superhuman agency, and one to which 
man is naturally incompetent ? I answer, in the first 
place, that there are strong moral objections to this. It 
Meros wholly incotisistent with the moral attributes of 
God. If God be omnipotent, at the same time that he 
is wise and just, it was certainly in his power to have 
created roan capable of religion. Religion, as far as 
We can see, is the highest end of human existence ; and 
if man be created an immortal being, it is the only thing 
capable of making him happy here and hereafter. It is 
Hot antecedently probable that an almighty, wise, and good 
3eing would have made man immortal, and withheld 
from him this crowning attribute, the power to love, obey, 
and please his Maker. Existence, with the capacity to 
evil, and without the capacity to good, is not a blessing. 
It dooms man inevitably to misery in this life, and if he 
l>e immortal, to everlasting misery in the world to come. 
6uch a proceeding would be an infinite injustice. 

God exercises a moral government over man in this 
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life. He does this in several different wiyi. 'Boei^^^^ 
directly rewards some actions, and punishes othen.SX> -^ 
rewards industry, temperance, sobriety, with pUHvio c 
health, and peace. He punishes indolence, ioteiHi'iy^ ^^ 
ance, and passion with want, disease, and disquiet Aliy ^^ 
this is unjust, if there be an essential defect in bundBnin^ 
ture. Man is treated as if he were suspended in an itt^na^ 
balance between good and evil. If a weight is sedV' 
thrown into the scale, which turns it always towardidkii^ 
then he is not placed in a condition of fair moral Dnn^^^ 
tion. Is it said, that Adam was made so at first, al ^ ' 
his fall changed human nature ? I answer, that he c<M|i^^ 
have had no such power of changing human nature, m^ ^ 
cept by especial Divine appointment, and so throm^^ 
Divine agency. \^^ 

God rewards and punishes men in this life, throa^l ^ 
their own consciences. " I have done right, when II ^ 
might have done wronf_ ." He who clin make this reflec-1 ] 
tion is made happy by it. '^ I have done wrong, wheDi 
I might have done right." He who is conscious of thisl 
is made unhappy. But both of these reflections arede-l 
ceptions, unless man be really free to good and evil. 1 
This consciousness exists in the human mind by Divine I 
arrangement, and if it is not true, then God himself de- 1 
ceives us, — rewards one for that which he did not pro- I 
duce, and punishes the other for that for which he is I 
not to blame. I 

Men are rewarded and punished in this life through I 
the agency of each other. One man sees another do an 
act which he judges to be wrong. He spontaneously 
condemns both the act and the agent. One he calls sin, 
and the other guilty. He does this upon the strength of 
the supposed identity of human nature. He judges that 
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liis neighbour has the same natore and capacities with him« 
self. He believes that he has a moral sem», and is 
free to choose between good and evil. He punishes the 
guilty under the impression that the guilty deserve it. It 
is by Divine appointment that he has these sentiments con- 
cerning his neighbour, and these sentiments are some of 
the means which God has appointed to punish the sin- 
ner. If man be not free to good and evil, then these 
sentiments are unjust, the conduct to which they lead is 
unjust, and God is the author of the injustice. 

The retribution which men exercise towards each 
other in thb life is based upon the supposition, that they 
are free to good as well as evil. If freedom is necessary 
to the justice of rewards and punishments in the every- 
day morality between man and man, so must freedom to 
what is religiously good or evil be necessary to the jus- 
tice of future rewards and punishments. Man cannot be 
justly punbhed for his want of religion, if he has no ca- 
pacities for religion, and it is necessary for him to be 
created anew in order to possess religious capacities. 
All those who are not created anew, having no religious 
capacities, have no religious responsibilities. 

And yet we are told in the Scriptures, that God will 
exercise the same retribution in the world to come that 
he does here. ^^ They that have done good shall, come 
forth to the resurrection of life, and they that have done 
evil, to the resurrection of condemnation." 

The interpretation, then, which would make the re- 
creation and regeneration spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment to be a change of constitution^ has against its proba 
bility the evidence of consciousness, the integrity of the 
moral government of God in this life, and the unchange- 
able demands of eternal justice. These considerations 
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all require that we interpret these phrases figuratively^ 
and consider them to mean a moral change which is voU 
UffUary, — a change of character ^ and not a change of 
nature. 

Let us now consider the several passages in which 
they occur. ^^ If any man be in Christ, be is a new 
creature. ^^ To be in Christ j in the New Testam^ 
generally means to be a true Christian. Paul says of 
himself, ^^ I knew a man in Christ j about fourteen years 
ago " ; that is, I knew a believer in Christ. On another 
occasion, ^' Salute Andronicus and Junia, who were in 
Christ before me "; that is, were converted to Christianity 
before me. The meaning, therefore, is, ^^ If any man be 
a Christian, he is a new creature." And hav is he a 
new creature ? By a change of nature ? ^^ Old things 
are passed away ; behold, all things are become new." 
What things are passed away ? Nothing within man 
which is constitutional passes away. Nothing passes 
away but his views, purposes, feelings, and habits ; false 
views, wrong purposes, vicious feelings, wicked habits, 
pass away, and are succeeded by just views, right pur- 
poses, religious emotions, and virtuous habits. The test 
of this interpretation is this. Is this change represented 
as being voluntary or involuntary ? A new creation 
cannot be voluntary, a moral change can. Let us com- 
plete the paragraph. " And all things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath 
given to us the ministry of reconciliation ; to wit, that 
God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them ; and hath committed 
unto us the word of reconciliation. Now, then, we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you 
by us ; u>e pray you in Christ's stead, be ye recoa- 
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ciled to God.'' What is the agency which God is 
represented as exercising in this case ? Is it direct, 
and on the nature of man ? Then no intermediate 
agency would have been necessary^ It is through Christ, 
as an ambassador, and through his ministers, and is to be 
brought about by persuasion, — " ti« pray yoM." Per* 
suasion and creation are two different things, and incon- 
sistent with each other. 

I now take up the next passage in which this phrase- 
ology occurs, — ^^ We are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath before 
ordained that we should walk in them." Here, as be- 
fore, the agency by which men are created anew is not 
immediate, such as it would be if an organic, constitu- 
tional change of nature were meant ; but it is through 
Christy and of course is a moral change, and a change of 
character, brought about through the mediation of Chnst. 
The influence which Christ has exerted in the world is 
moral, through teaching and persuasion ; is exercised 
through the will of man, and not independently of it. 

The only other passage in which this phraseology oc- 
curs is this : — " That ye put off concerning the former 
conversation the old man, which is corrupt according to 
the deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind ; and that ye put on the new man, which after God 
is created in righteousness and true holiness." Here, 
agaiu, ^^ putting off the old man^^^ and ^^ putting on the 
new maUy^^ is represented as a perfectly voluntary act. 
But if God creates a man anew, in a literal sense, his will 
has no more to do with it than it had with his 6rst creation. 
The new man is not a new nature, which no man can put 
on, but the new character which Christians were enabled 
to form by the aid which they derived from Christ and his 
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religioD. For be goes on to saj, '^ Wherefore, putting 
away lying, iptak every man tnUh to his neighbour." 
Now if a man was literally created anew, so that bis coo- 
duct was the necessary result of an altered nature, instead 
of the new control which a Christian was able to exe^ 
cise over bis old nature, there would have been no need 
for such an exhortation as this. 

An analysis of the passages in which the word ereaU 
occurs, in connection with the change from irreligion to 
religion, shows that the word is used in ^Jiguraiwe^ and 
not a literal sense, and therefore that no inference is to 
be drawn from it to prove the constitutional vicioianeaf 
of human nature. 

We now come to the 6gure of ^^ being bom again." 
This mode of speech in the New Testament is derived 
from the fact, that the Israelites were called <' the sons," 
or ^^ children of God," in virtue of being God's chosen 
people. Moses says to them, — ^^ Ye are the children 
of the Lord your God. Ye shall not cut yourselves, 
nor make any baldness between your eyes, for the dead. 
For thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy God, and 
the Lord bath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto 
himself, above all the nations that are upon the earth." 
Accordingly, in after ages, when a proselyte was made 
from the heathen, he was adopted among God's people 
or children by circumcision and baptism. He took a 
new name, and renounced his former kindred and con- 
nections, and became, by adoption, one of the children 
of Abraham, one of the children of God. Christ came 
to institute and propagate a universal religion, which 
should confer on all mankind who should believe on him 
and embrace his religion the same privileges which were 
before restricted to the Jews. The Jews resisted this 
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extension of tbeir peculiar privileges, and thought it prof- 
anation. 

This adoption of the Gentiles is first hinted at in the 
introduction to the Gospel of John. ^^He came to his 
own, and his own received him not. But as many a$ 
received him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of Ood, even to them that believe on his fiamCj which 
were bom, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God." Those who believed 
in Christ became ^' the sons of God," in the same sense 
that the Jews had been, that of being a holy people, 
not because they were descended from Abraham, not 
because they had been adopted by the Jews into the 
number of the chosen people, but because God of his 
own free will and pleasure had chosen to bring them into 
the same relation by faith in Christ. But you will re* 
mark, what is decisive of the point we are considering, 
that their being born again is the consequenccj not the 
cause, of their believing on Christ. '^But as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of God." The new birth, then, was a moral and a volun^ 
tary change, not a constitutional one, brought about by 
their faith in Christ, and not by the immediate act of God. 

The new birth is the main topic of Christ's conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus. Nicodemus came to Christ by 
night, without openly professing his faith in him as the 
Messiah, and acknowledged his belief in his prophetic 
character. There was something disingenuous in this. 
But his conduct had its excuses. He was disappointed 
in the character which Jesus assumed, as an bumble, spir- 
itual teacher, instead of a powerful ruler and triumphant 
conqueror. As a Jew he considered himself entitled to 
all the blessings of the Messiah's kingdom, whatever 
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they might be, without any external or spiritual change) 
by virtue of his being a Jew and a descendant of Abrt* 
ham. Jesus immediately proceeded to set him right 
upon these points. ^^ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
except a man be bom again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God." Christianity is a new religion, separate and 
independent ; it is not a mere supplement to Judaism. 
It requires as marked a change for a Jew to become a 
Christian, as for a heathen to become a Jew. Nicode- 
mus is astonished at this, and asks, ^' How can a man 
be bom when he is old ? can he enter the second time 
into his mother's womb, and be bom ? " We Jewi 
are already the people of God ; we are God's children 
by birth, by being the descendants of Abraham. How 
can we be any more the children of God than we are ? 
^^ Jesus answered. Except a man be bom of water and 
spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of flesh is flesh, and that which is bom of 
spirit is spirit." The children of God, according to the 
old dispensation, are those who are of the lineal and 
bodily descent from Abraham. The children of God 
under the new, are those whose birth is of the spirit, 
who are spiritually renewed, and who have become right- 
eous in the sight of God. 

" Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
born again. The wind," (the same word in Hebrew 
and Greek signifies both wind and spirit,) *' the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the spirit." 
The spiritual part of man is free. His body belongs to 
a tribe or nation, and his descent is not within his own 
<;hoice. A man cannot say whether he will or will not 
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belong to the descendants of Abraham, but he can say 
whether he will or will not become the child of God, 
hy possessing that spiritual character which alone can 
make a roan a true child of God. If you are sincerely 
desirous of becoming my disciple, go and be publicly 
baptized ; make an open profession of my religion. Bu 
this is not enough. Baptism of the body signiOes noth- 
ing, without the baptism of the spirit. It signifies that 
hereafter you are to live a pure and holy life, — the soul 
is to be subjected to the requisitions of the Gospel. 

It is not the purpose of Christ to assert any natural in- 
capacity of man for religion, which some foreign power 
must be called in to remedy, for he puts being ^^ bom 
again," or being ^^ born of the spirit," in the same cate- 
gory with being baptized, which is certainly a voluntary 
act, and within the compass of human faculties. ^* Unless 
a man be born of water and of spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God." His object is the very con^ 
lrm*y,~* to assert the freedom of the human soul, a free- 
dom like that of the wind, which bloweth where it listeth, 
and that the spiritual qualifications for the kingdom of God 
are equally attainable by those who. are born without, as 
by those who are bom within, the lineage of Abraham. 

Peter states the agent of regeneration to be the word 
of God : — ^' Being bora again not of corruptible seed,. 
but of incormptible, by the word of Crod which liveth and 
afoideth for ever." But the Apostles did not maintain 
tbat the word of God was irresistible^ or that any man 
was affected by it further than he chose to be. Paul de- 
'clared to the Corinthians, that he was their spiritual 
father, that " he had begotten them through the GospeV^ 
This, of. course, referred to no change of nature, but 
t>nly to a change of character, produced by a change of 
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religion 9 — by a conversion from Paganism to a belief 
in the Gospel. 

We have now exaroine<l and analyzed the priocipil 
passages in which the spiritual change of becoming i 
Christian is denominated a new crecUton, a regeneratUm^ 
&c., and I submit it to those who hear me, if there is 
one of those passages which implies that there is intended 
by that phraseology any constitutional change of humn 
nature, or any change brought about by sup^natunl 
agency. It is a change of character^ and not of human 
nature ; a change brought about by the free exercise of 
the human will, and not independendy of it. It is 
brought about by the moral power of the Gospel, and 
not by the immediate, supernatural power of God. 

By this exposition, the appearance of the grossest in- 
justice and partiality is removed from the Divine govern* 
ment, and the imputation of insincerity from the ofiers 
and promises of the Gospel. The grace of God in the 
Gospel does not cast reproach on the dealings of God 
with those whom he has left to the light of nature. 
The gift of Christ and his Gospel to the world was an 
act of God's free grace, and was an unspeakable privi- 
lege to those to whom the Gospel was preached, but did 
not shut out from his favor those who had never heard 
the Gospel, but had been faithful to the light of nature. 
But God saw fit to interpose for the benefit of those who 
had been unfaithful to the light of nature, and had lost 
the knowledge of the true God, and gave them another 
chance of salvation through Christ. Hence the propriety 
of such language as this, which has caused so much per- 
plexity in the theological world. " But God, who is 
rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, 
even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us togeth- 
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with Cbrist (by grace are ye saved) ; and hath raised 

up together, and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus ; that in the ages to come he might 
sboir the exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness to- 
wards us through Christ Jesus. For by grace are ye 
OBved, through faith ; and that not of yourselves ; it is the 
gift of God. Not of works, lest any man should boast. 
For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
BDto good works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them." That is to say, our regeneration 
through Christ is a moral regeneration, whereby we are 
raised from a state of spiritual death and insensibility ; 
what is evil in us is subdued, what is good is quickened, 
and we are raised, by our spiritual resemblance to Christ, 
to a 6tness for the companionship of our Saviour, and 
the sphrits of just men made perfect. 

Such, very nearly, were the doctrines of the universal 
Christian Church for the first four centuries, in relation to 
human nature and Divine grace. The modern doctrine 
of human inabiUty was unknown before it was broached 
by Augustine, in the beginning of the fifth century. 

The history of thi^ doctrine, in my judgment, is some- 
what different from what has been supposed by either 
the defenders or the opponents of the doctrine of original 
sin. Jill the Fathers previous to Augustine maintained 
the freedom of the human trilZ, and the ability of man 
by nature to choose that which was right. And so did 
Augustine himself, until he was carried to extremes by 
his controversy with Pelagius. He says himself that he 
was induced to change his opinion, and give up the free- 
dom of the human will, chiefly by the text in the fourth 
chapter of First Corinthians. ''For who maketh thee 
to differ from another ? and what bast thou that thou 
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didst not receive i Now if thou didst receive ^^'^^ 
dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it V^ ^^ 
any one who examines this passage in its connection 
perceive that it has no reference to the human wi^' 
human ability. It refers to personal gifts and eiM^^^ 
ments by which one man differs from another, and w.'^^ 
led to the formation of parties in the Christian Churc^''^ 
favor of one teacher and in opposition to another. 

" By this argument chiefly,'' says he, " I was o ^ 
vinced, when I held the common error, — wbei»^ 
thought that the faith by which we believe in God is 
the gift of God, but of us and in us, and by it we ob 
those gifts of God by which we live temperately, jus' ^ 
and piously in this world. For I did not think that faSti 
was consequent upon the grace of God, that througbi^ 
we might obtain what is to our advantage, in any otbtf 
sense than that we could not believe unless the Gospd 
of truth was preached to us. But / thought that it taot 
in our power to consent to the Gospel^ whenever it should 
be preached to us. Which error' of mine not a few of 
my smaller treatises sufficiently indicate, which I wrote 
before my elevation to the bishopric." 

But, on the other hand, it is no less true that Pela- 
gius and Celestius did innovate upon the doctrine of the 
Church, or rather, it might be more properly said, upon 
an opinion handed down in the Church from the Jews, 
but making no part of its essential doctrines. The 
Church held that human nature had been injured by the 
fall of Adam, to the extent at least of becoming mortal. 
This Pelagius denied, in common with those who are 
called Arminians and Liberal Christians in our own day. 
It was in combating this innovation that Augustine was 
led to adopt ultra views on the other side, and to affirm 
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^Uman nature was not only iDJured by the Fall, but 
^^ injured as to lose all freedom of the will to any 
^ ^liat is spiritually good. In deciding between these 
'^'^riovators, the Western churches, with Pope Zozi- 

^t: their head, espoused the cause of Augustine, and 
^^^d his ultra sentiments, and thus entailed them on 
' ^ges. 

^^ it h certain that the Fathers before his day held 
^^ Such doctrine. Ignatius, a contemporary of the 
*^%tles, says, — " I do not speak of two natures of men, 
'^ that the one man is sometimes of God, sometimes of 
^ X)evil. If one be pious, he is a man of God ; but if 
^ man be impious, he is a man of the Devil, being 
•*de so, not by nature j but by his ov>n toilU^ 

Clement of Rome says, — ^^ Let us search into all 
^ges, and learn that our Lord has in every one of them 
^Ven opportunity for repentance to all such as are wilU 
mg to turn to him." 

Justin Martyr, one hundred and forty years after Christ, 
ays, — "And again, if mankind had not the power by 
ree mil to avoid what is disgraceful, and to choose what 
I good, they would not be responsible for their actions. 
tut that man does what is right and what is wrong by hU 
wnfree choice^ we thus prove, — we see the same per- 
on passing from one thing to that which is contrary to 
;." In another place, — " Neither do we say that men 
ct or suffer according to fate, but that every one does 
ightly or sins according to his choice. Because God 
rom the beginning endowed men and angels with free 
fill^ they will justly receive punishment for their sins in 
iverlasting fire. For this is the nature of every one that 
3 born, to be capable of virtue and vice ; for nothing 
¥Ould be deserving of praise if it had not the power of 
uming itself either tcay." 
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Tatian, lo the year after Christ 172, says, — ^^Fm 
uill destroyed us. Being free we became shves ; «• 
were sold because of sin. No evil proceeds from God. 
We have produced wickedness ; but those who bfe 
produced it have it in their power c^ain to renwuMt it." 

Irensus, about the year of Christ 178, says, — " The 
expression, ' How often would I have gathered ihy cU- 
dren together, and ye would not,' manifested the ancieol 
law oi human liberty, because God made man free fim 
the beginning, having his own power, as he bad also bb 
own soul, to use the sentence of God voluntarily, and not 
by compubion from God. For there is no force with 
God, but a good intention is always in him. And tbary- 
fore he gives good counsel to all. But he has placed tki 
power of choice in man, as abo in angels, for angeb are 
endowed with reason, that those who should obey migb 
justly possess good, given, indeed, by God, but pn- 
served by themselves." 

Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 194, — "His will is 
that we should be saved by ourselves. This, then, is the 
nature of the soul, to move by itself Then we, who are 
rational, philosophy itself being rational, have some rela- 
tion to it. Fitness, indeed, is a tendency to virtue, bot 
it is not virtue. Ml men, then, as I said, are qualiBed 
by nature for the acquisition of virtue." 

Tertullian, A.D. 200, — "Therefore, though we 
have learned from the commands of God both what he 
wills and what he forbids, yet we have a will and powV 
to choose either, as it is written, ' Behold, I have set 
before you good and evil ' ; for you have tasted of the 
tree of knowledge. Therefore that which is subject 
to our own will, we ought to refer to the will of God: 
he who wills no evil, wills that we have a will." 
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Origen, A. D. 230, was a strong defender of the free- 
dom of the will. ^' This also is setded in the doctrine 
of the Church," says he, '^ that every rational soul has 
free ifiU, and that it has to contend against the Devil and 
his angels, and the powers which oppose it, because they 
strive to burden it with sins ; but we, if we live rightly 
and prudently, endeavour to rescue ourselves from this 
kind of burden. Whence, consequently, we may under- 
stand that toe are not subject to necessity^ so as to be 
compelled by all means to do either bad or good things, 
although it be against our will. For if we be masters of 
our own will, some powers, perhaps, may urge us to sin, 
and others assist us to safety, yet toe are not compelled 
by necessity to act either rightly or wrongly." 

Cyprian, A. D. 248, — " Nor should any one wonder 
that a servant of Christ set over his flock is deserted by 
some of them, since our Lord himself was deserted by 
his disciples, at the very time when he was performing 
the greatest miracles, and displaying the power of God 
the Father by the testimony of mighty works. And yet 
be did not reprove those who left him, or threaten them 
severely, but rather, turning to his disciples, said, ' Will 
ye also go away ? ' preserving the law by which man, 
being left to his oton liberty^ and endotoed toithfree toill, 
seeks for himself death or salvation." 

Lactantius, A. D. 306, — *' But because God is mer- 
ciful and kind towards bis creatures, he sent him (Christ) 
to those very persons whom he hated, that the way of 
salvation might not be for ever shut against them, but that 
he might give them a free power to follow God, that they 
might obtain the reward of life if they did follow him, 
which many of them do and have done, and that, through 
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their own fault, tbey might incur the punishment of death 
if they should reject their King.'' 

Eusebius, A.D. 315, — ^^ The fault is in him who 
chooses, not in God. For God has noi made nature or 
the substance of the soul bad ; for he who is good can 
make nothing but what is good. Every thing is good 
ufhich is according to nature. Every rational soul hat 
naturally a good free vnll^ formed for the choice of that 
which is good." 

Athanasius, A. D. 326, — ^^ For the knowledge and 
accurate comprehension of the way of truth, ue have nsd 
of nothing but ourselves. Not as God is above aD 
things, so is the way which leads to these things remote 
or extraneous to ourselves, but it is in ourselves^ and it 
is possible to find its beginning in ourselves." 

Cyril of Jerusalem, A. D. 348, — " The soul has 
free mil ; the Devil, indeed, may suggest, but be has do 
power to compel contrary to will. He suggests the 
thought of fDrnication ; if you be willing you accept it, if 
unwilling you do not accept it. For if you committed 
fornication by necessity^ why did God prepare hell? 
If ybu acted justly by naturCj and not according to your 
own free choice^ why did God prepare unutterable re- 
wards ? " 

Thus it is that the Fathers testify with one voice, 
down to the lime of Augustine. A large volume might 
be filled with quotations just like these. 



DISCOURSE XIX. 



WHAT IS IMPLIED IN THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

OF CmLDREN. 

AHD, YB FATHCRS, PKOVOKB NOT YOUK CHILDREN TO WKATH ; BUT 
BRING THEM UP IN THE NURTURE AND ADMONITION OP THE LORD. 

— Eph. yL 4. 

The patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Christian relig- 
ions agree in recommending and enjoining the religious 
education of children. '^ I know him," said God of 
Abraham, ^' that he will command his children and his 
household after Aim, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord, to do justice and judgment ; that the Lord may 
bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of him." 

Said Moses to the Israelites, — '^ Hear, O Israel ; the 
Lord our God is one Lord. And thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all tby soul, . 
and with all thy might. And these words, which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in thine heart. And thou 
shah teach them diligently unto thy children^ and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up." 

In the midst of the successful administration of the 
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Old Dispensation, the wisest of mankind declares, 
^^ Train up a child in the way be should go, and wheo he 
is old he will not depart from it." Here is the highest 
testimony to the practical success of the religious tram- 
ing of the young. 

In the New Testament, the same religious educatioa 
of the young is made a part of Christian duty. Tbef 
are to be ^^ trained up in the nurture and admonitioD of 
the Lord.'' The power of such education is abundantly 
testified in the case of Timothy, one of the most emi- 
nent of the early Christians. ^^And tbat/rom a ekili 
thou hast known the holy Scriptures, which are abh t$ 
make thee wise urUo ialvation, " His father was a Greek, 
and of course from him he could have received no relig- 
ious training. But this deficiency was amply made up 
in the diligence and example of the mother, and, perhaps, 
the grandmother. ^^ When I call to remembrance the 
unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in tbj 
grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice, and I am per- 
suaded that in thee also." 

Accordingly, in the first ages of the Christian Church, 
the most careful provisions were made for the religious 
education of the young in the principles of the Gospel. 
There were officers in the Church, very nearly corre- 
sponding to our Sunday-school teachers, called Gate- 
chists, whose business it was to instruct the rising gener- 
ation. This was in fact the real reason for the introduc- 
tion of sponsors, or godfathers and godmothers, in the 
early Church at the ceremony of baptism. They were 
considered as additional security for the performance of 
that which baptism signified and promised, the religious 
and Christian education of the child. The history of 
practical religion has borne testimony to the wisdom and 
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necessity of this arrangement. Much the largest num- 
ber of those who have been true Christians, in successive 
ages, have been religiously educated. 

I have taken up this subject to-day, not only for the 
purpose of commending the religious education of the 
young, but to examine the bearing which the fact that 
such a duty is inculcated has upon the essential con- 
stitution of human nature, as to its capacity of relig- 
ion. My object is to inquire if it do not take for 
granted the essential integrity of human nature, — that it 
18 capable from the 6rst of loving and obeying God. 
For my own part, I have no doubt on this subject. 

If human nature, in its original state, is incapable of 
reUgion, and does not begin to be capable of it till it is 
supematurally changed by the immediate power of God, 
then this arrangement for the religious education of the 
young, — of all the young, — is absurd on the part of 
man, and deceptive on the part of God. 

It is taught, over a large part of the Protestant world, 
that every child that is bom into the world is created 
with such a constitutional corruption of nature, that '^he 
is utterly indisposed, disabled ^ and made opposite to all 
that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all evil, 
and that continually. Man, by bis fall into a state of sin, 
bath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good 
accompanying salvation." 

Now let us bring the command and the doctrine to- 
gether. A being who is so corrupt at his birth, that he 
is ^^ indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all that 
is spiritually good," is commanded, '^ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might." How can such a com- 
mand be possibly fulfilled ? But the Lawgiver goes on, 

27* 
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— ^^ And these words, which I command thee this day^ 
shall be in thine heart, and thou ihali teach tium ii&^ 
gently unto thy children.^* 

Such teaching, as long as they retain the nature widi 
which they were bom, can do them no possible good. 
They are ^^ wholly dUabled " from complying with the 
commandment. They are made ^' opposite " to all thit 
is spiritually good. God is spiritually good, in the bigbeit 
degree. It is a moral impossibility for them to love thil 
to which they are made constitutionally opposite. Then 
must always be a correspondence between an affecdoa 
and its object. Teaching a child about God is the most 
direct way to make it hate him, if it is an essential prop- 
erty of human nature to hate every thing that is good. 
But here we have the command, ^^ Thou shalt love tbe 
Lord thy God with all thy heart," ^^ and thou shalt diSr 
gently teach these words unto thy children." Who does 
not see that the command is wholly inconsistent with the 
doctrine ? The command is found in the Bible, in the 
plainest and most unequivocal language. Tbe doctrine 
is not found in the Bible. It is made, by great sU^iniog 
and induction, an inference from certain passages of the 
Bible, which, as we have seen in preceding discourses, 
in reality teach a very different doctrine. 

But not only is there an opposition of affection^ but 
an impotence of toill. " Man by his fall into a state of 
sin bath wholly .lost all ability of will to any spiritual 
good, accompanying salvation, so as a natural man, be- 
ing altogether averse from that good, and dead in sin, is 
not able by his own strength to convert himself, or to 
prepare himself thereunto.^^ "When God converts z 
sinner and translates him into the state of grace, he 
freeth him from his natural bondage under sin, and by hb 
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grace alone enables him freely to will and to do that 
which is spiritually good." What is the use, then, of a 
religious education, if it can lead to no practical result, 
** if the child will not he made by it to commit one sin 
less, nor to perform one duty more ? The difficulty in 
faim is not any thing that education can touch or remedy. 
It is a difficulty of nature. Education cannot change 
nature. It can only develop^ train^ and discipline na- 
ture. Religious education is the education of man's 
religious nature. But if this doctrine be true, he has no 
religious nature. He had a religious nature before the 
Fall, but be has had none since. His whole nature is 
irreligious, or anti-religious. All the education you can 
give a roan is to educate what is in him. If his whole 
nature is irreligious, the more you educate him in any 
way, the more irreligious he becomes. A religious edu- 
cation has no tendency to produce conversion, for it is 
expressly said, that nothing which a natural man can do 
has any effect even to prepare him for conversion. It is 
the prerogative of God to convert the sinner, and to trans- 
late him into a state of grace. Previously to this, he is in a 
state of bondage to sin by nature. Education cannot 
free him from that bondage. God alone, who made his 
nature, and suffered it to become ruined, can do that. 

And yet fathers are commanded to bring up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
the Israelites were commanded to teach the Mosaic law 
diligently to their children, and Solomon promises, 
** Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
be is old he will not depart from it." 

But without a change of nature^ all this training must 
be wholly useless. It is utterly impossible that religious 
education should take effect in a nature wholly impotent 
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to all good and capable only of evil. We are brought, 
therefore, to this dilemma, — either the doctrioe is DOt 
true, or the commands of God are nugatory and decep* 
ti?e. We cannot suppose a God of truth to ha?e de- 
ceived mankind in three successive revelations. We 
therefore conclude that the doctrine is not true. We 
have, moreover, the strongest reasons for thinking that 
those who have asserted this doctrine did not believe ii 
themselves. Many of them were careful to give their 
children a religious education, and actions speak louder 
than words. Whatever may have been their theory 
concerning human nature in general, they did not believe 
that their own children were incapable of any good, and 
capable only of evil. They taught them to pray. But 
if they really believed their own theory, and had a thor- 
ough conviction that their children's hearts naturally hat- 
ed every thing that is good, they would have been con- 
scious that they were teaching their children to add to their 
other wickedness the most daring and consummate hy- 
pocrisy. They taught them to say, " Our Father, which 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name." Now, if there 
be a real and bitter opposition in the child's heart to 
every thing that is spiritually good, it can have no desire 
that God's name should be hallowed, but rather that it 
should be desecrated in every possible way. They are 
taught to say, *' Thy will be done." But nothing can 
be farther from their desire. If there be this constitu- 
tional repugnance between the human heart and God, re- 
ligious instruction not only can do no good, but will be 
the occasion of stirring up the most violent and malig- 
nant passions in the soul. 

But these very parents, who profess to believe tliese 
theories concerning human nature, endeavour to teach 
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their children, while yet in the state of nature, to love 
God, and in order to do so, they teach them that he is 
good. But if it is their nature to hate every thing that 
is good, this is their shortest way to teach them to hate 
God. 

They teach their children the commandments, but 
that knowledge of the commandments makes them no 
nearer to obeying them. Want of knowledge is not 
their difficulty, it is inability of vnlL ^^Man by the Fall 
loH all ability of will to any thing that is spiritually 
good." Teaching has no power or tendency whatever 
to remove that inability, or to restore the power of willing 
what is good. The difficulty is constitutional. There is 
no power in education to cliange the constitution. There 
18 no power to change the constitution, short of conver- 
sion, and God alone, according to this very theory, can 
convert a man. Nothing that any human being can do 
can convert himself, or prepare himself thereunto. 

The reason which God gives why he chooses Abra- 
ham as the father of the faithful is, ^' I know him that 
ke mil command his children and his household after 
Mm, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do jus- 
tice and judgment." What is the implication of this 
language ? It certainly is, that the children and house- 
hold of Abraham had religious capacities, were capable 
of obeying his commandment and of keeping the way of 
the Lord. All they required was being commanded, — 
\9^s receiving a religious education. There is nothing 
said of their having a nature at all different from that of 
the rest of the human race. 

Solomon says, " Train up a child in the way that he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it." " The way that he should go," means that he shall 
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be a religious man. But if man in his natural state \m Ml fri 
capacity for religion, this precept is absurd. It is nol 1*^ 
in any parent's power to train up his child in the way bof 
should go, for it is not in his power (o change his DStnre. 
He is incapable of going in the right way. He cannot 
get into it, nor can be put into it, nor continue in it. 

Paul exhorts fathers to ^^ bring up their children in thi 
nurture and admonition of the Lord " ; but to what pa^ 
pose, if their natures be unsusceptible of good. Is it 
at all credible that those beings are unsusceptible of good, 
whom the Saviour took up in his arms and blessed, and 
declared, that of such is the kingdom of God ? 

What says experience upon this subjeot ? Tt has he&k 
found in all ages of the Church, that a large majority of 
those who have become members of the visible Church, 
and, as far as human penetration can discover, members of 
the true invisible Church, have been those who have re- 
ceived a religious education. It is sometimes said, that 
the reckless sinner is nearer the kingdom of God than a 
pure, moral man. But I scarcely know a saying that 
is more untrue or more pernicious. Every Sunday 
school is a contradiction to this doctrine. Are habits of 
sin nothing ? Hear the prophet Jeremiah upon this sub- 
ject : — " Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leop- 
ard his spots ? then may ye also do good that are accus- 
tomed to do evil." " The promise," says the Apostle, 
*' is unto you and your children." But in no other way 
can this be true than by education^ by bringing them up 
in the knowledge and practice of Christian principles, as 
is seen by the event. Even if it were allowed that God 
makes an arbitrary selection of the heirs of salvation, 
and supernaturally changes the natures of a part of man- 
kind, and experience teaches us that he makes the selec- 
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ion usually among those who have been religiously edu- 
;ated, there remains the same motive to bring up our 
children io the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

But the necessity of the assertion of such a cruel and 
injust doctrine as that of personal election grows en- 
irely out of another doctrine, the constitutional corrupt 
ion of human nature. That doctrine itself reflects as 
preat dishonor on the Divine character as the doctrine of 
election. We have seen, in the preceding discourses, 
Jiat it has no adequate support in the Scriptures. All 
the implications of the Scriptures are against it. This 
one especially, of the commandment to give our children 
a religious education. Thejr everywhere suppose the 
capacity of religious action to commence at once. In- 
telligent existence is marked in the Bible by the dawning 
of the power to choose between good and evil. ^^ For 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of 
both her kings." To choose the good because it is 
good, is a religious act under all circumstances, and is ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God. How do we know that ? 
We know it from the fact, that choosing what we know 
to be evil is sin under all circumstances. If, when the 
choice is presented to me to do right or wrong, it is 
counted a sin to me if I do wrong and not counted a 
merit if I do right, then God's government is not just. 
He is a tyrant. He makes me continually run the most 
imminent peril of my soul, without any corresponding 
benefit. I am not placed in a state of fair moral proba- 
tion. I am made capable of sin, but incapable of virtue. 
I am born totally depraved, under the wrath and curse of 
God, and liable to the pains of hell for ever, and yet am 
capable of becoming indefinitely worse, but incapable of 
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growing better by any thing that I can do. A more op- ■< 
pressive and biquitotis arraogement of things cannot poi' 
sibly be conceived. 

A young man came to Christ, on a certain occtsioa, 
and said to him, '^ Good Master, what good thing shil 
I do that I may have eternal life ? " What was the 8l^ 
iour's answer ? Did he tell him, that the first thing tbkt 
was necessary for him, as preliminary to all religious M- 
tion, was, that his nature must be changed, as he ou^ 
in candor to have done if such were the fact ? No ; ke 
tells him, ^^ If thou wouldst enter into life, keep ik 
eommandmerUs.^^ A wiser answer was never gifflOi 
The best religious discipline, the most effectual way 10 
grow spiritually better, is to keep the commandmeiiili* 
Without this endeavour, all other means of religious ioh 
provement are employed in vain. The first step is not 
to ask God to change your nature, for you cannot mab 
such a request without reproaching your Maker, wbom 
you intend to worship. It is to do faithfuUy and coDSci- 
entiously the first duty that cometh to hand, and resist 
the first temptation that offers itself. ** If thou wouldst 
enter into life, keep the commandments." 

Finally, what are the objects of a religious education ? 
They are^ in the first place, to quicken religious sensibU' 
ity. Religion is a sentiment of the human heart, a feel- 
ing of awe and veneration for the true, the just, the boiy^ 
and the pure. No human being is born without it. That 
sentiment is cultivated by contemplating objects which 
possess these moral qualities. It is certain that this ven- I 
oration for what is good is a constituent element of hu- 
man nature, for it is expressed in the very structure of 
every language under heaven. It is recognized in all 
histories in which one man speaks of the deeds 
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character of another. It is recognized in all fictitious 
literature, which is written to meet the universal senti- 
ments of mankind, and depends for its success on its be- 
ing a true copy of what is in man. These qualities of 
truth, justice, holiness, and purity are concentrated in 
their perfection and without alloy in the character of 
God. In the Sacred Scriptures, these qualities are 
brought out and expressed as they are in no other book. 
Id the character of Christ they are combined as they 
have been in no case within the compass of history. 
They were exhibited, in a less perfect degree, in the 
characters of the eminent saints in the Old Testament 
and the New. The history of the Christian Church is 
adorned by many examples of high moral and spiritual 
attainment. 

Religious education brings these high examples to 
bear upon the mind, and thus calls forth, exercises, and 
strengthens the religious sentiment in the heart. It is 
found by actual experiment, tliat children trained up in 
this way do conceive a reverence for sacred things, 
do form a devotional taste, do take pleasure in religious 
engagements. The religious susceptibility must be born 
in matij or it could not thus be cultivated. 

In the second place, religion is a principle of action. 
T]?ere is in human nature intrinsically such a thing as 
conscience. There is in all souls a perception of duty^ 
and a feeling of obligation. The conscience is capable 
of any degree of cultivation. In childhood and youth 
the conscience is especially tender and susceptible of 
culture. It is cultivated by sympathy. By associ- 
ating with those who are careful and scrupulous in their 
conduct, and who are visibly governed by the principles 
of integrity, the child learns to reverence as sacred what- 
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ever his own conscience assures bim is right. Principle , 
manifests itself in action ; action hardens into habit, and L^ 
habit consolidates into character. 

Conscience is educated and made more imperative 
by iht experience of life. The dictates of conscience 
are constituted by God to correspond to the nature of 
things. But what is wrong appears more atrocious as it 
is seen in its consequences. The consequences of hard- 
ened depravity become awfully impressive when exhib- 
ited to the tender sensibilities of the young. 

One of the chief purposes of revelation is to quicken 
and enlighten the conscience. Almost the whole of the 
hundred and nineteenth Psalm is a declaration of this 
effect, repeated in every possible variety of expression. 
And such was the flood of light which Christ threw 
upon human duty, that he said of the Jews, '^ If I bad 
not come and spoken unto them, they had not had sin ; 
but now they have no cloak for their sin." 

It was by teachings not by changing, men^s natures, 
that Christ was to regenerate the world. "As thou hast 
given him power over all flesh, that he should give eter- 
nal life to as many as thou hast given him. And this is 
life eternal, that they might knoxo thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." " For I 
have given unto them the words which thou gavest me." 
" Sanctify them through thy truth ; thy toord is truth." 

There is no power in truth to change human nature^ 
and no power in truth to regenerate a nature which is 
constitutionally bad. I do not go too far, then, when I 
say, that the precepts concerning the religious educa- 
tion of children, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
take for granted the essential rectitude of human nature^ 
and directly contradict and disprove the theory of the 
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oonstitutional depravity of man. They suppose man to 
commence existence in a state of innocence, and to be 
capable, by right training and faithful self-discipline, not 
only of maintaining innocence, but of attaining the high- 
est virtues, the love and esteem of mankind here, and 
glory, honor, and immortality in the world to come. 

But in opposition to all this, it may be asked. Is it not 
a common complaint, all over the world, that it is very 
difficult io bring up children right f Do not children be- 
come vicious under the best training ? Does not the 
Scripture say, "A child, left to himself bringeth his 
mother to shame ? " How can this be admitted without 
confessing that there is a greater inclination to evil than 
to good ? I answer, in the first place, in the language 
of Cyril of Jerusalem, whom I quoted in the last dis- 
course, — " If you acted justly by nature^ and not by your 
own choice, why did God prepare unutterable rewards ? " 
The merit of choosing good seems to arise entirely 
from the possibility of choosing evil. Moral responsi- 
bility seems to arise from the nicest balance of the con- 
stitution between good and evil. Such a constitution, 
of course, involves great danger, particularly in the form- 
ing period of life, when the feelings are susceptible and 
the judgment weak. Children are easily led astray, be- 
cause they are easily led. 

But the same susceptibility that lays them open to bad 
impressions makes them fit subjects of education, and 
alive to good influences ; and this is the real reason of 
the urgency of the Divine commandments, both of the 
Old and New Testaments, to give children a careful re- 
ligious education, — that they are capable of deep and 
lasting impressions. The child, it is true, is easily per- 
verted, but the very language which is spontaneously used 
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concerning it by people of all opinions, shows that it be- 
gins life pure. A bad child is usually called a ipoihi 
child, or a perverted child, and the spontaneous declara- 
iion which is made on seeing an exhibition of immoralitj 
in the young is, ^^ That child had a bad education"; 
and all the language used concerning it shows that evil 
is supposed to have been introduced from tvithout^ in- 
stead of springing up unbidden within. 

The first requisite to the right bringing up of a child, 
is to keep him out of bad company, that is, of those 
who have become corrupted. This, of course, supposes 
the child to be pure, or there would be no danger. If 
the child were depraved by nature^ he could be in no 
worse company than his own. His sympathies are 
strong, and reflection is not yet developed. The prin- 
ciple of imitation is active, for the very purpose of mak- 
ing education easy. It is absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, that he should be kept from the society of the 
wicked. But that strong sympathy and active imitation 
make the child the best possible subject for religious ed- 
ucation. God has committed this great and momentous 
office chiefly to the parents, and has provided for its 
right discharge by the strongest motives of affection and 
interest. Parental affection, one of the deepest in our 
nature, is bound by every motive to inculcate upon the 
young religious principles, and there are no lips from 
which religious instructions come with so much power as 
those which are inspired by a parent's love. And if they 
are enforced by a corresponding example of Christian 
simplicity and true piety, they are seldom given in vain. 
There is no richer or more grateful soil on earth than 
the religious nature of a child, and the reason why there 
are no more Samuels in the world is, that there are no 
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inore Hannahs ^^ to lend them to the Lord as long they 
should live/' — to give them a religious education. 

Xhe argument urged by the Augustinians against the 
Pelagians was wholly invalid, that there must be such a 
:hing as original sin, because infants were baptized. 
They could have no other sin, it was said, except orig- 
inal sin to wash away. They could not be regenerated 
unless their nature required a change. 

But the truth is, that the baptism came to signify 
something very different in the Church, after Christianity 
^as fully established, from what it did during its struggle 
vith Paganism. The reason why so much stress is laid on 
>aptism in the New Testament, — as where Christ says, 
* Except a man be bora of water and of the spirit, he can- 
lot enter into the kingdom of God, ^' and *' He that believ- 
nh and is baptized shall be saved," — was not that bap- 
ism was any thing in itself, but because it was a form 
if initiation into the Christian Churchy and brought the 
;ubject of it within Christian influences, — the society of 
he faithful, religious teaching, and public devotion ; it 
'Ommenced a course of spiritual discipline which was to 
it thena for heavenly happiness. By it they professed 
'epentance for their sins, and the purpose of leading a 
*eligious life. But if a man believed and was not bap- 
lized, the probability was that he would fall back among 
:^is old associates, and, resuming his ancient habits of life, 
Dvould receive no benefit from Christianity. Afterwards, 
Evhen Christianity became the religion of the Roman 
Empire, and the Church ceased to grow by conversion 
rrom abroad, and received its only accessions from the 
birth of children at home, one of two things must have 
Naturally taken place, — either baptism must have been 
given up, or have been administered to children only. 

28* 
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From the beginning, however, there is every reason to 
believe that the conversion of parents involved not on^ 
their own baptism, but that of their children, and, taking 
the place in the Christian Church of circumcision in the 
Jewish, it was administered to children soon after birth. 
Then it began to signify something different from what it 
did at first, and hence the institution of godfathers and 
godmothers^ persons who became responsible for the per- 
formance of what the rite of baptism signified, — tiiai 
the child should have a Christian education. 

The bearing, then, of the rite of baptism, so far as it 
had any bearing on the doctrine concerning human na- 
^ture, was precisely opposite to the purpose for which it 
was cited by the Augustinians against the Pelagians. It 
proved, not that human nature is depraved and incapable 
of spiritual culture, but that it has from the first religious 
susceptibilities^ and only needs a religious education to 
secure the end of Christianity itself, a preparation for 
heaven. 

It is true, that, as the world became darkened by the 
barbarism of the Middle Ages, a superstitious regard was 
paid to baptism, as well as the other rites of the Chris- 
tian Church. Constantine, the first Christian Emperor, 
imagined that, by putting off baptism to the close of life, 
he should infallibly obtain the remission of all his sins, 
and an immediate admission to heaven. 

It may be asked, if it be consistent with God's justice 
and goodness thus to give early associations a power over 
the character to form it to good or evil, — to give a per- 
son of immoral character such an influence over the 
young with whom he associates. I answer, that this 
peril is more than counterbalanced by the good influences 
which are exerted upon the young by the example and 
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tbe precepts of the wise and the virtuous. The exam- 
ple of the bad operates, too, as a warning, for they do 
not travel far ordinarily without demonstrating that '' the 
wages of sin b death." 

Consider what'a cloud of witnesses for God and good- 
ness have lived and are now alive. Their example 
has a weight and an authority which a bad man can never 
attain. The moral influence of Judas Iscariot perished 
with him, but that of his fellow-disciples endures through- 
out all ages. 

The education of children is intended doubtless to re- 
act as a moral discipline and restraint upon parents them- 
selves. It was a maxim of heathen morality, ^^ The 
greatest reverence is due to a child." A new motive is 
added by the birth of children, to maintain a blameless 
walk and conversation. Some parents may thoughtlessly 
say, that their children are totally depraved and heirs of 
perdition, or indulge in kindred phraseology. But they 
belie their own hearts. They know, when they do wrong 
in the presence of their children, that they are introduc- 
ing evil where all was pure before. They know, when 
they act deceitfully, that they are corrupting the frank 
simplicity of childhood ; when they give vent to their 
passions, that they are stirring up feelings in the brjeasts 
of their children which would have otherwise slept undis- 
turbed ; when they indulge their appetites, that they are 
by their example destroying the admirable balance which 
God has established in the human constitution between 
reason and conscience, on the one hand, and the appe- 
tites and passions on the other. They feel the deepest 
self-reproach, when, as occasionally it happens, their 
children, in their simplicity and integrity, remonstrate 
against their violation of the most obvious principles of 
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justice and propriety. They sometimes feel their guilt, 
and the righteousness of the indignant denunciation pro- 
nounced by the Saviour on him who leads astray the 
guileless simplicity of childhood and youth : — ^' Woe 
unto him who causeth one of these little ones to offend. 
It were better for him that a mill-stone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea ! " 



DISCOURSE XX. 



INE INFLUENCE AND HUMAN FREEDOM. 

UT YOUR OWN SALVATION WITH FEAR AND TREMBLING ; FOR 
GOD WHICH WORKETH IN YOD BOTH TO WILL AND TO DO OF 
OOD PLEASURE. — Phil. 11. 12, 13. 

his passage there is asserted a cooperation between 
zncy of God and the agency of man in the process 
itual progress and improvement. Throughout the 
TestameDt, and indeed throughout the Bible, God 
esented as operating on man to make him better, 
lade man for present and future happiness. That 
ess can be secured only by a life of obedience to 
vine law. God is represented as impelling man- 
3 a life of obedience, either by secondary causes 
immediate impulse. 

s representation has been made to have a bearing 
opinion we are to form of the constitution of hu- 
Uure. The necessity of such influence has been 
;o argue an imperfection or deficiency in human 
, as if it had not in itself those powers which are 
ary to attain to virtue and holiness. The doctrine 
itual influences has been connected with the doc- 
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trine of the Fall, and, under the operation of the powerful 
mind of Augustine, in the fourth century, gradually took 
the form of vrhat was afterwards called the Doetrim aj 
Grace. This system taught that man by the Fall lost aD 
inclination and all power towards any thing that is good, 
and is capable only of sin. But in a part of mankind 
God is pleased to supply what is lost in Adam by a mys- 
terious something which is called grace j whereby those 
who are favored with it are enabled to choose and to do 
that which is right and well pleasing to God. 

There are many and strong objections to this view of 
things. It is thought to be highly honorable to the Di' 
vine character. The grace of God in the redemption of 
man ought, it is said, to fill heaven and earth with God's 
praise. But this must depend entirely on the manner in 
which mankind got into such a condition as to need swk 
a redemption. If it was by an act of God, by which he 
subjected the spiritual condition of the whole human 
race to one act of Adam, and, in consequence of his 
failure of duly, made them suffer the penalty by inflicting 
upon them temporal and eternal perdition, the gross in- 
justice and awful consequences of such a proceeding 
more than outweigh all the glory to be derived from res- 
cuing a part of mankind from this condition. Those to 
whom the grace is not extended are just as much Qf d's 
creatures as those who are saved, and their helpless and 
deplorable condition, in a state of eternal condemnation 
for an act in which they had no participation, is more 
reproachful to the Divine government than the happiness 
of those who are saved is honorable, because those be- 
ings whom God brings into the world seem at least to 
have a claim to exemption from an overbalance of 
misery. 
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Another strong objection to this view of things is, that 
immediate influence upon the will of man seems to de- 
stroy the moral character of the action resulting from it. 
The motions of man's body proceed from his will, and 
are therefore considered to have a moral character. 
But it is possible to introduce a foreign force to act upon 
the nerves and muscles, in a manner analogous to the 
action of the will. The actions thus produced have no 
moral character, from the simple fact that they are not 
voluntary. They are spasmodic. So any act of God 
upon the mind, which supersedes the will, can have no 
character, and merit no praise. The animal instincts are 
to be regarded as God's inspiration, or as proceeding 
from his immediate impulse. Birds of passage, at a cer- 
tain season of the year, are seized with a desire to change 
their place of abode. They mount up into the air, take 
a certain direction, and keep it till they arrive where there 
is a convenient resting-place and appropriate food and 
climate. Nothing perhaps can be more immediately 
from God than this. And yet it has no moral character, 
is neither good nor bad, although it does come from God, 
because it passes through no intelligent tcill which vol' 
untarily and understandingly assents and complies with 
it after due deliberation. 

No such action of God upon the human mind can take 
place, inducing it to religious action. Any action thus 
produced would have no moral or spiritual character, — 
would not make a man either better or ,worse. 

Another strong objection to this view of things is, that 

it would seem to make God a permanent part of human 

nature. What Adam lost by the Fall is supplied by 

grace. But grace in this case can mean nothing else 

' than the immediate act and influence of God. This 
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roust go with the man wbereyer be goes, and remain 
with him wherever he abides. If it is withdrawn, be be- 
comes incapable of doing any thing that is good, and is 
capable only of sin. Human nature, or the man him- 
self, remains the same, and the man is no better than 
any other man, the moment that grace is withdrawn. 
Nothing that the man did while assisted by grace is to be 
referred to his agency, but all to the agency of God. 
Human nature, then, is not restored by grace to the 
same condition in which it was before the Fall, for then, 
according to this system of doctrines, man possessed 
ifUrinsically and in himself the power of choosing that 
which was right and well-pleasing to God without any 
special Divine assistance. One man, abstracted from 
grace, is no better than another, and all real and just 
ground of discrimination between one man and another, 
in the Divine government, is taken away. 

But the exclusive agency of God in every thing that is 
good in human conduct, and man's inability to obey God, 
are proved from certain passages of the Scriptures. It 
is my intention now to examine them. 

In the first place, I remark, that if man be a free 
agent at all, as our own consciousness assures us he is, 
his actions are the result of the combined agency of God 
and the human will. Although free, the human will is an 
agency which God employs to accomplish his oton pur* 
poses. Human agency makes a part of the scheme of 
Divine Providence. For this reason, the Scriptures are 
accustomed to speak of human actions^ both good and 
bad, as done by God. Thus God is said to have hard- 
ened Pharaoh'^s hearty or rather to have promised to 
harden his heart. " And I will harden Pharaoh's 
heart, and multiply my signs and my wonders in the land 
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of Egypt." The hardness of Pharaoh's heart was one link 
of the chain of events and causes which made the exodus 
of the Egyptians so striking and impressive. Had he 
suffered them to depart at once, there would have been 
no occasion for those tremendous miraculous manifesta- 
tions of God's power, which were intended to make a 
deep and indelible impression upon the minds of that 
people whom God was to take under his especial guar- 
dianship, as the witnesses of the true religion to the na- 
tions of the earth. Nothing more is intended here than to 
assure Moses of the certainty that Pharaoh would refuse 
to let the Israelites go, and that his obstinacy, so far 
from creating any obstacle to the mission on which 
Moses was about to be sent, would rather help on its 
main purpose. When it is mentioned first, at the open- 
ing interview, different language is used. "And / am 
sure that the king of Egypt will not let you go, no, not 
by a mighty hand." That this is the true interpretation I 
have no doubt. The other explanation, that he would 
cause the very obduracy which he was about to punish, 
is wholly inconsistent and irreconcilable with the equity 
of the Divine administration. 

In the same manner is mention made of the crime and 
wickedness of the murderers of Jesus. It made a link 
of the chain of events by which the greatest benefits 
were conferred upon the human race. It is, therefore, 
said to be done according to God's appointment. Peter, 
in his first speech to the Jews, says of Christ, — *' Him, 
being^ delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God^ ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain." 

We are not to suppose that God caused that act to be 
done because it made a part of his plan for the salvation 
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of the world, for Peter denounces tbat act as one of 
deep moral turpitude. 

So Christ himself speaks of the treachery of Judas 
Iscariot. ^^ Those that thou gavest me have I kept, and 
none of them is lost but the son of perdition, that tht 
Scripture might bt fulfilled.'*'^ Christ does not mean to 
say by this language, that Judas was any less free in the 
choice of evil than the other disciples were in the choice 
of good, but only to intimate that the treachery of Judas 
was to be used by God as one of the means of accom- 
plishing the purposes of the Messiah's mission. ^^ The 
Son of Man goeth, as it is written of him ; but v>oe unto 
that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed! it 
had been good for that man if he had not been bom." 
His crime is even attributed to the influence of the 
Devil. ^^ And after the sop Satan entered into him." 
And yet Judas did not feel it to be the act of God or of 
Satan, for he was filled with the keenest remorse, and 
said, " I have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent 
blood," and he went and hanged himself. 

John uses a still stronger expression. " The Devil 
having put it into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon's son, 
to betray him." Such language as this is not to be in- 
terpreted literally, nor do I suppose that it was intended 
to be interpreted literally. It was, as I conceive, a mode 
of speech adopted by the Apostle to express the atrocity 
of the crime of the betrayal of Jesus, and his own abhor- 
rence of it. It was so enormous, that it seemed to tran- 
scend all human depravity, and could have originated 
only in the suggestion of the Devil. 

This mode of speech furnishes an explanation of 
another class of passages, in which the good actions of 
men are referred to God as their origin. As bad ac- 
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tions, on the one hand, are attributed to the Devil be- 
cause they are done from a bad motive, so good actions 
are said to be prompted by God because they arise from 
a good motive. According to this phraseology, all 
good comes from God, and all evil from the Devil. 

On a certain occasion, after having fed a multitude 
with a (ew loaves and fishes, certain worldly and irrelig- 
ious people were induced to follow Christ from the low 
motive of obtaining a support, in the hope that he would 
feed them miraculously, as Moses had fed the Israelites 
in the desert, and that they might thus obtam their daily 
bread. He attempted to turn their minds to better 
views, and to inspire them with better motives. He told 
them that the only proper motive for following him was 
to hear his doctrine. That was the true heavenly bread, 
of which if a man ate he should live for ever. Said he, 
<< I am the bread of life. He that cometh unto me 
shall never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall 
never thirst. But I said unto you, that ye also have 
seen me, and believe not." Previousljr he had said to 
them, ^' Ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, 
but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled." 
They came to him, it is true, but not in the right and ac- 
ceptable way. Speaking after the manner of men, he 
might say that God did not send him such disciples, but 
their own appetites sent them. ^^ All that the Father 
giveih me shall come to me, and him that cometh t<3 me 
will I in nowise cast out " ; or, as he afterwards varies 
the expression, ^^ No man can come to me, except the 
Father which hath sent me draw him.^^ No man truly 
comes to me who does not come to me because I am 
sent of God and teach men the way of salvation, and not 
becaiise I satisfy his hunger. 
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Iq what sense it was that they were drawn or attnet- 
ed to him by God, he goes oo to explain. <^ It is mit- 
ten in the prophets, And they shall all be taught of God. 
Every roan, therefore, that halh heard and hath foamed of 
the Father cometh unto me." Teaching and learning is 
t combined operation, involving the action of two wills, 
that of the teacher and that of the learner. This learn- 
ing was not conferred by God arbitrarily on those who 
were prepared by it to come acceptably to Christ. It 
was voluntary on their part. It was in no other sense 
God's act than as every thing that is good is sometimes 
attributed to God. 

He goes on still further to undermine their worldlj 
and temporal hopes, by telling them, first, that they 
were to ^^ eat his flesh and drink his blood," or, in other 
words, that the Messiah was to die a violent death. In 
the second place, he was to be removed from the earth 
altogether, he was to ascend up as the Son of Man 
where he was before as the bread of life. But that, be 
adds, will be of up importance. My bodily presence is of 
no consequence ; " the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words 
that I speak unto you^ they are spirit and they are life." 
My doctrines are all. They are the only proper motive 
for following me. These unworthy and interested fol- 
lowers, and his language concerning them, reminded 
him that his own little circle of disciples was not alto- 
gether free from such characters. He therefore added, 
"But there are some of you that believe not. For 
Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that be- 
lieved not, and who should betray him. And he said, 
Therefore said I unto you, that no man can come un- 
to me, except it were given unto him of my Father.'*^ 
There was Judas Iscariot, who was conscious that his 
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motives for following Christ were as far from God and 
religion as the east is from the west. He came to 
Christ, it is true, in form, but in fact he was drawn to 
him, not by what was diyine in him, but by the money he 
expected to plunder from the little community. That 
the wickedness of Judas was considered by our Saviour 
as inteme appears from the close of this conversation. 
^^ Have not I chosen you twelve 9 and one of you is a 
devil.^^ He was bad in himself, and needed no instiga- 
tion of the Devil. 

The Devil, then, on the one hand, and God on the 
other, as the authors of the actions of Judas and the 
other disciples, mean nothing more than the bad or good 
dispositions, principles, and purposes by which they were 
actuated. This explanation, which I have no question 
is the true one, entirely relieves the Scriptures from the 
appearance of moral inconsistency and injustice, which 
such language, at first sight, seems to carry with it. 

But in the Epistles of Paul we read such language as 
tbi§ : — "For as many as are led by the spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God." Does not such language as- 
sert, or at least intimate, that all good acts in man pro- 
ceed from Divine impulse ? Such would perhaps be the 
fact if " the spirit of God " were ascertained to mean 
immediate Divine impulse, and if being led meant the 
same thing as being driven, neither of which can be 
shown. This last passage is taken from a discussion 
which is so obscure that it is necessary to go over it all, 
in order fully to understand the subject. It is taken from 
the eighth chapter of Romans. The subject of which Paul 
is treating is the substitution of the Gospel in the place 
of the law of Moses, and the object is to show that the 
Jews were no losers by casting away the law of Moses 
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and adhering to the Gospel, as the Gospel was more ef- 
ficacious in producing personal righteousness than the law 
itself. The law had been more effectual in producing 
conviction of sin, than in delivering men from its domiih 
ion. The Apostle goes on to state his own experience 
under it. In doing so he falls into a species of dualism, 
and divides himself into two parts, one of which he de- 
nominates first mindy and then spirit ; the other part is 
called the flesh. One stands for the reason and con- 
science and the religious affections^ — every thing in the 
human constitution which leads men to good, — and the 
other for the passions and appetites^ and eveiy thing that 
leads men to evil. Sometimes he identifies himself with 
the flesh, and sometimes with the spirit or mind. The 
law is altogether on the side of the mind or spirit. His 
obedience is not uniform, and then he identifies himself 
with the flesh. ** For we know that the law is spiritual ; 
but I am carnal, sold under sin. For that which I do 
I allow not ; for what I would, that I do not, but what I 
hate, that do I." But, after all, his real self is on the 
side of the law. " If, then, I do that which I would not, 
I consent unto the law that it is good. Now, then, it is 
no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me." If 
the flesh were all of him, he would find himself incapable 
of any goo^. " For I know that in me (that is, in my 
flesh) dwelleth no good thing ; for to will is present with 
me, but how to perform that which is good I find not. 

Now if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do 

it, but sin that dwelleth in me. I find, then, a law, that 
when I would do good, evil is present with me. For I 
delight in the law of God after the inward man. But I 
see another law in my members warring against the law 
of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
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sin which is in iny members." Here, then, you per- 
ceive the dualism of which I have been speaking, the 
law of the mind and the law of the members, — as it is 
otherwise expressed, the flesh and the spirit. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians, Paul expresses the same sense 
in other words. '^ For the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and these are con- 
trary the one to the other, so that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would." Desiring a perfect obedience, Paul 
felt the influence of the flesh, or, in other words, the 
passions and appetites, to be a bondage, and he exclaim- 
ed, ^^ O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? " That deliverance he 
finds in Christ and his religion. ^^ I thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So, then, with the mind I my- 
self serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of 
sin." 

With such an auxiliary as Christ and his Gospel, the 
law of the mind or the spirit becomes predominant, and 
carries all before it. The flesh and sin are vanquished 
and put down. Christianity becomes more potent 
than the law itself to accomplish the very purpose for 
which the law was given, — to put down sin and promote 
holiness. And this is the more remarkable from the 
fact, that this victory was achieved through the agency 
of one who partook of human nature himself — of that 
double nature, one part of which, the flesh, is the prolific 
cause of so much sin. 

*' There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit. For the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death. For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
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through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the fifce- 
ness of sinful fle$h, and for sin condemned sin in the 
flesh ; that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit" 
That is to say, Christians, with the light of reason and 
conscience, aided by Christ and his religion, are en- 
abled to attain a righteousness superior to that which 
prevailed under the law, provided they obey the law of 
the mind, and not the appetites and passions. 

There is nothing here that goes to show or to intimate 
that all that men do which is good comes from God or 
from Divine impulse, and that all that is bad comes from 
themselves. The dualism which appears here is not 6e- 
tween God and man^ but between two parts of human 
nature^ — that which leads man to good, and that which 
leads him to evil, — denominated, but not with philo- 
sophic accuracy, the body and the mind, the flesh and 
the spirit ; for tliere are vices which originate altogether 
in the mind. He goes on to give a description of the 
two classes of people which are governed by these op- 
posite principles, and they are what we call worldly and 
sensual people, on the one hand, and religious people, on 
the other. " For they that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh ; but they that are after the spirit, 
the things of the spirit. For to be carnally minded is 
death, but to be spiritually minded is life and peace." 
To be carnally minded or spiritually minded is here rep- 
resented as being equally within the choice of man, and 
not to flow from receiving or not receiving supernatural 
impulse. He then goes on to explain why to be carnally 
minded is death. '' Because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. So, then, they that are in the 
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flesh cannot please God." Not those who are in the 
body, for all living men are in the body, but those who 
are subjected to the passions and appetites which are 
supposed to spring from the body. Such a life the 
Apostle does not suppose his converts to lead. ^^ But 
ye are not in the fleshy but in the spirit, if so be that the 
spirit of God dwell in you," — that is, if ye are relig- 
ious men, as appears by the next clause. ^^ Now if any 
man have not the epirit of Christ , he is none of his." If 
any man have not a temper and character like Christ, he 
is no Christian. " And if Christ be in you," if ye be 
true Christians, '* the body is dead because of sin," — that 
part of man which leads to sin is subdued and powerless ; 
*'but the spirit is life because of righteousness," — the 
spirit, or that part of man which leads to good, is alive 
and active, and leads to the practice of every thing that 
is virtuous. 

The next verse is not properly represented in our 
version. << But if the spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bod- 
ies by his spirit that dwelleth in you." The meaning 
here given is, that the same spirit of God which makes 
them good men will raise them from the dead. But there 
is an incongruity in this. The preposition rendered 
" by " more usually means " on account of.^^ Giving it 
this rendering, it will read, ^^ But if the spirit of him that 
raised up Jesus from the dead," that is, a pious religious 
spirit, ^^ dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall raise you up likewise, on account of your 
piety and resemblance to Christ." " Therefore we are 
debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. For if 
ye live after the flesh, ye shall die : but if ye through the 
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f pirit do moitify tbe deads of die bodjr^ je MA five.'' 
IT jrou yield yoiinehres to the passkms md appetitaB, ihe 
end of it will be wretcbedoess, but if, in the exerdse of 
piety, yoQ control your passions and appeckea, you didl 
be happy. ** For as many as are led by the spirit cf 
God, they are the sons of Ood." Those who chooss 
to obey the promptings of their spiritoal nature, radrtr 
than their passions and appetites, show by the very fict 
that they are the children of Ood. ** For ye have not 
received the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye hafS 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we 017, Abbs, 
Father.'* 

Those who thus live are conaeioos of cheridung ia 
themselves a filial spirit towards Ood, whereby they feel 
that they can call Ood Father. ** The spirit teelf hmh 
eth witness with our spirit, that we are die clnldren of 
God." The fact that we have this filial spirit is efi* 
dence to our minds that we are the children of God. 

So it appears that the phrases, '* spirit of God/' 
" spirit of Christ," "spirit of adoption," mean all the 
same thing, and are synonymous with the religious gpiriti 
and represent, not immediate Divine impulse, but all 
those principles in man that lead him to goodj which, ac- 
cording to the Jewish mode of speech, were attributed 
to God, the source of all good. 

Thus you perceive there is no ground in the Scrip- 
tures for the doctrine of human inability, without espe- 
cial Divine influence. We have no reason for believing 
that this influence is bestowed on one, and withheld from 
another, arbitrarily. We have no reason for believing 
that whatever influence God sees fit to exert on the hu- 
man mind interferes at all with the free agency of man. 
Man is never wicked and lost because it is withheld, nor 
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saved by it without his cooperation where it is bestowed. 
The passage quoted at the conamencement of this dis- 
course is a fair and intelligible statement of the combined 
operation of God and man in the process of spiritual ren- 
oyation. ^^ Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, knowing that it is God that worketh within 
you, both to will and to do of his good pleasure." 

The highest aim of God is our spiritual good. No 
sincere and earnest endeavour on our part shall fail to 
be aided by the gracious furtherance of our Heavenly 
Father. 

The doctrines of personal election and irresistible 
grace, which have prevailed in the Calvinistic churches 
of modem times, were unknown in the Christian Church 
previous to the time of Augustine, in the beginning of 
the fifth century. Passages are abundant in the writings 
of the Fathers of the first four centuries, which show 
that the early Christians believed that the future free 
actions of mankind were the ground of God^s fore- 
knowledge^ and not that God's foreknowledge was the 
ground and cause of the free actions of mankind. 

Justin Martyr says, in his Dialogue with Trypho, the 
Jew, — " But that those, whether men or angels, who 
are foreknovm that they would be unjust, are not wicked 
tbrough the fault of God, but that each through his own 
fault is what he is, I have shown above. But that you 
may not have any pretence for saying that Christ must 
necessarily have been crucified^ or that in your race there 
are transgressors, and that it could not have been other- 
wiBC^ I have already observed, in few words, that God, 
desiring that men and angels should follow his will, de- 
temiiDed to make them with full powers to act justly^ 
with the means of knowing by whom they were made^ 
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and tliF' <jgh whom they were called into existence out of 
nothing j and with this condition, that they were to be 
judged by him, if they acted contrary to right rea- 
son ; and we men, and the angels, shall be by ourselves 
convicted of haying acted wickedly, unless we make 
haste to repent. But if the word of God declares be- 
forehand that some, both angels and men, will hereafter 
be punished, because he knows that they tsould perseven 
to the last in wickedness, he foretold it, but not that God 
made them such. Wherefore if they will repent, al 
who are willing to obtain mercy from God have it in 
their power." 

Tatian says, — " But the power of the Word, having 
in itself the foreknowledge of what would happen, not ac- 
cording to fate, but by the determination of free agents, 
foretold future events, and guarded against wickedness by 
prohibitions, and commended those who should persevere 
in goodness." 

Irenaeus says, — "Those who desert the light given 
them by the Father, and transgress the law of liberty, 
have deserted \ifrom their own fault, having been made 
free and endowed with free will. But God, foreknowing 
all things, has prepared fit habitations for both, to those 
who seek the light of incorruption, and run to it, kindly 
giving that light which they desire, but for others who 
despise it, and turn away from it and avoid it, and as it 
were blind themselves, he has prepared darkness suita- 
ble to persons who dislike light." 

Clement of Alexandria : — " We say that there is one 
ancient and Catholic Church, collected into the unity of 
one faith according to its own testaments, or rather ac- 
cording to one testament, declared at sundry times by 
the will of one God through one Lord, those who had 
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been already ordainedj whom he predestinated w||o be 
knew before the foundation of the world would oe just.^^ 

Origen : — " If therefore innumerable motives to virtue 
and vice, and to what is becoming and unbecoming, be 
presented to us, the result must necessarily he known to 
God with other things before they happen from the crea- 
tion and foundation of the world, and every thing which 
God preordained in consequence of what he saw would 
be in our power, he must have preordained consistently 
teith the exercise of free will in every instance^ both what 
(iirould take place according to his providence, and what 
would happen from the future relation of things ; the pres" 
cience of God not being the cause of events which were 
future, and which depended on our free m/i." 

Hilary, half a century before Augustine : — " The un- 
godly are froward even from their mother's womb ; ^as 
80on as they are bom they go astray, speaking lies. 
Thus Esau was froward from his mother's womb, when 
it is announced that the elder shall serve the younger, 
even before he was born, God not being ignorant of the 
future will, when the speaking of lies and the error of 
life are from the mother's womb, he himself rather know" 
ing this, than any one being born to the necessity and na^ 
ture of rfn." 

Epiphanius, still nearer the time of Augustine : — ''Al- 
though Scripture declared that Christ was to be cruci- 
fied, and although the Scripture mentioned the sins that 
would be committed by us in the latter 4iys, yet no one 
of us who commit sins can find an excuse by producing 
the testimony of Scripture, foretelling that these things 
would happen. For we do not those things because 
Scripture foretold them ; but Scripture foretold them, 
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btcauie toe were abotU to do themj tkroygh the fort- 
knowkdge of God.^^ 

It is likewise certain, that what is now orthodoxy was 
heresy before the time of Augustine, and that Augustine 
came round and defended, in his controversy with Pe- 
lagius, the very doctrines he had attacked in hb argu- 
ments against the Manichees. It is certain that Man- 
icheus, Valentinus, and Basilides, advocated a doctrine 
very nearly resembling the modem doctrines of Calvin- 
ism. Jerome writes, that ^^ Manicheus say^, that bis 
elect are free from sin, and that they eould not sin if 
they would.^^ Origen speaks of certain heretics, ^^ who 
pervert certain passages, almost destroying free will by 
maintaining that there are abandoned natures incapable 
of salvation, and that there are other naiuree vfhieh are 
saved and cannot possibly pem&." 

Cyril of Jerusalem writes, — ** We will not bear 
those who put a wrong interpretation upon this passs^e, 
^ In this the children of God are manifest and the chil- 
dren of the Devil,' as if some men were saved and others 
perish by nature, — for we come into this holy adoption, 
not by necessity^ but by our own free tctW." 

Thus it would seem that that interpretation of the Bi- 
ble which is termed Calvinistic dates no farther back in 
the Church than the time of Augustine, but that some- 
thing similar was held by those termed heretics for many 
aces antecedent to that period. 



DISCOURSE XXL 



CAUSES OF HUMAN SINFULNESS. 

lA), THIS ONLY HAVE I rOUND, THAT GOD HATH MADE MAN UPRIGHT ; 
BUT THEY HAVE SOUGHT OUT MANY INVENTIONS. — EocleS. vii. 

29. 

To the views of human nature which I have been giv- 
ing in the series of discourses now drawing to a close, it 
may be objected, that they lead the mind to underrate the 
iinfidness of mankind^ that they make light of the evU 
of siny and, instead of rousing men to throw it off, lead 
tbem to remain contented under it. I deny that either 
of these consequences follows from the positions I have 
taken, the arguments I have used, or the results to 
which I have been led. I affirm, on the other hand, that 
the analysis of human nature which I have given leaves 
the sinfulness of mankind just where it was. It is a pal- 
pable fact, which I have not for a 'moment attempted to 
deny or conceal. I maintain, that both the evil and the 
guilt of sin are greater upon the principles laid down 
than they are upon the opposite system. I affirm, more- 
over, that the encouragements and inducements to resist 
sin, and to strive for its cure and prevention, are greater 
upon the supposition of the essential integrity of human 
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nature, than upon the supposition of its constitut onal 
corruption. 

The sinfulness of mankind, no man in bis senses bas 
ever pretended to deny. ^^ No man liveth, and sinneth 
not." No human being, with the exception of the Sav- 
iour, has ever lived long enough to develop the moral 
nature, without being conscious of having done wrong. 

The sinfulness of mankind has been demonstrated by 
the prevalence of toars^ since the first recorded bistoij 
of our race. War transforms a human being into a 
fiend, and leads to the commission of every crime, and 
is itself the greatest of all crimes. The number of peo- 
ple who have perished in war is perhaps ten tiroes as 
great as now exists on earth. The quantity of property 
consumed and destroyed in war is not unlikely more 
than a hundred times as much as all mankind now pos- 
sess. 

The sinfulness of mankind has been demonstrated by 
the fearful amount of sensuality that has existed. The 
world has always been filled with the wretched victims of 
intemperance. Jt may safely be said, that most of the 
diseases which have afflicted mankind, and shortened 
human life, have been produced by the unlawful or ex- 
cessive indulgence of the appetites. 

The sinfulness of mankind has been demonstrated by 
the social unkindness that has always prevailed, the cruel 
abuse of power which* has reigned since the beginning of 
time, so pathetically described in the book from which 
our text is taken. " So I returned and considered all 
the oppressions that are done under the sun ; and, be- 
hold, the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter, and on the side of their oppressors there 
was power, but they had no comforter." So much was 
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the author's sensibility shocked and his pity moved, that 
he '^ praised the dead which are already dead more 
than the living which are yet alive,'' and thought it was 
better never to have been born, than to have an exist- 
ence in a world so full of injustice. 

The sinfulness of mankind is demonstrated by the ex- 
istence of laws and courts and prisons and punishments. 
Their very purpose is to restrain man from sin, and to 
defend one man from the injustice of another. The evi- 
dences of man's sinfulness meet us at every turn, in the 
anger we witness, in the profaneness we hear, in the 
theft against which we bar our doors, in the conflagra- 
tions we behold by night, lighted up by the incendiary's 
torch, in the wretched outcasts whom vice has driven 
forth to die of misery and want. Such are the over- 
whelming and undeniable evidences of the sinfulness of 
mankind. 

But the sinfulness of mankind and the depravity of 
human nature, though often confounded, are two things 
entirely different. They are not even consistent with 
each other. The more depraved you make human na- 
ture to be, constitutionally, the less guilt there is in the 
actual transgressions of mankind, and, moreover, the less 
evil there is in sin. The measure of guilt is the strength 
and the clearness of the convictions which are violated, 
and the weakness of the motives which operate as a 
temptation. The fairness of man's moral trial consists 
in the balance which God has established between the 
reason and conscience on the one hand, and the appetites 
and passions on the other. Now, if by any disease or 
accident that balance is destroyed, then moral account- 
ability is impaired, and the guilt of sin diminished in the 
sancie proportion. The fall of man, if it had any effect 

30* 
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upon the human constitution, in rendering man more lia- 
ble to sin, must have disturbed this balance, must have 
either weakened reason and conscience, or have strengdi- 
ened the passions and appetites. Accountability must 
have been just so far modified, and the guilt of sia di- 
minished. If, at the creation of man, the balance of the 
human constitution was made true, then the fall threw it 
out of its equilibrium, and human conduct is no longer 
to be weighed as it was before. Allowance must be 
made precisely to the extent that the scales have been 
thrown out of their true balance, and loaded on one side. 
Human sinfulness has a palliaiion precisely to the ex- 
tent of the deterioration of the Fall, or in other words, 
to the depravity of human nature. 

Then with regard to the evil of sin. The evil of sId 
consists mainly in the degradcUion which it causes, in sink- 
ing the character, in breaking down the will into a slavery 
to evil habit. It is infinitely worse for an angel to sin 
than for a devil, because in the one case it involves a 
fall, a degradation. In the other, it is no fall, but only 
the manifestation of a disposition already depraved. So 
if all mankind are depraved by nature, actual sin does 
not make them much worse. Their character in that 
case does not depend on their conduct, but on their na- 
ture, and their nature has already been fixed in depravity 
by an agency not their own. 

But, on the other hand, if character is formed and fixed 
by conduct and not by nature, sin becomes a thing of 
much more serious import. All the sins which have 
been committed by all mankind have constituted the Fall^ 
and not one act of their great progenitor. They have 
been the means and instruments of the degradation of 
mankind, and not the manifestation of a degradation that 
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bad already taken place. The actual sins of mankind 
become a matter of much more importance, and a much 
greater evil, than under the view presented by the doc- 
trine of original sin. To prevent it, or to remedy it, in 
any particular case, becomes the highest conceivable 
achievement. It is said, that the view which makes sin 
individual, instead of constitutional and hereditary, has a 
tendency to make people contented under it, and to par- 
alyze their exertions to free themselves from it. I affirm, 
tbat precisely the opposite is the fact. No man can 
change his nature, nor can he feel any obligation to do it. 
Especially is this the case, when it is maintained that 
the first impulse towards amendment must come from 
without. 

But the main purpose of this discourse is to account 
for the actual sinfulness of mankind. How happens it 
that man is a sinner ? A large part of the Christian 
world has held, that mankind are sinners in consequence 
of the Fall, narrated in some of the first chapters of Gen- 
esis. There it is related, that the first pair were placed 
in a garden where every thing grew spontaneously, and 
in tbat garden was one tree, called the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. Of this tree they were forbidden to 
eat, upon pain of death. But, upon the persuasion of 
the serpent, they were tempted to eat of this tree. For 
this offence they were expelled from the garden, and 
condemned to a life of toil. Is this to be received as a 
literal tTansaction ? I apprehend not. It has, to my 
mind, all the features of an Oriental apologue. One 
strong mark of it is, that the serpent is endowed with 
reason and speech, in order to enact an important part in 
it. There is not a particle of probability that any ser- 
pent ever possessed either reason or speech. We have 
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DO reason to suppose that Satan, eyen if it were granted 
that there is such a being, ever had power given him by 
God to change physical nature, and to endow the forked 
tongue of the serpent with the faculty of articubtioo. 
Still less have we reason for believing that God would 
have wrought a miracle in order to tempt Adam to the 
stupendous crime of involving the unborn millions of the 
human race in spiritual death ! 

Interpreted as an apologue, U beeomti a figurative and 
poetic way of representing the manner in which pkyiicd 
and moral evil were introduced into the worldj with thi 
least possible imputation upon the character of Gods 
And man himself is, in some measure, exculpated from 
blame, by casting the guilt upon the serpent. 

In that case, Adam becomes, not the responsible and 
representative agent, not the federal head, but the 9ym- 
frolic typCy of all mankind ; and the whole transaction is 
intended to show, not how all men feU in Adam, but bow 
every man falls for himself. The apple represents temfh 
taiion^ which is universal, and assails all mankind at 
every turn. The hunger which the woman felt on see- 
ing it represents the appetites which make an essential 
part of the human constitution. The curiosity and the 
ambition which she expressed, to experience and to gain 
some new good, represent the passions and the desire of 
happiness^ which are constituent elements of the human 
soul. The deliberation and the choice^ which are repre- 
sented as taking place, declare the fact, that man is made 
fre§ to choose between good and evil. The expulsion 
from paradise, and the shame and remorse which follow, 
represent the physical privations and the mental anguish 
which always follow the commission of sin. 

Interpreted in this way, which I believe to be the true 
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one, the first chapters of Genesis no longer teach the 
fall of mankind in Adam, but set forth^ in symbolic fomij 
the moral and religious constitution of man as a species^ 
and his conduct in the use of it. And if we analyze the 
account, we shall find that there is no change of moral 
and religious nature intimated ; there is simply a misuse 
of that nature, which is the very essence of sin. Men 
now have passions and appetites, and a desire of enjoy- 
ment ; and so, according to the narrative, had Adam and 
Eve. Men now are beset with temptations, and so were 
they. They are free to choose between good and evil, 
and so were the first pair. They are comparatively ig- 
norant, and do not apprehend the full extent of the con- 
sequences of their actions. The result of their having 
such a nature, and being placed in such circumstances, 
IS, that they sin. Adam did the same. He sinned as 
soon as they, and under no stronger temptation. Human 
nature, then, has undergone no moral change, nor is it 
represented as having undergone any. The narrative 
has at first sight the appearance of teaching that death is 
the consequence of sin. But sin is not given as the rea- 
son why man is mortal even there. The reason given is, 
that man is made of dust, — has a frail and perishable 
body. " For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn." That which is made of dust must be mortal. 
We are now prepared to account for the sinfulness of 
mankind, according to the representations of the Scrip- 
tures, and from an analysis of human nature. 

Man is a sinner, in the first place, because he is free. 
Without freedom he certainly could never sin. Free- 
dom is an essential attribute of spirit, as much as exten- 
sion is of matter. Freedom is not an attribute of mat- 
ter. The nature of matter excludes freedom, and 
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involves the idea of the incapecitjr of originatiDg motkA. 
But a spirit without the idea or the attribute of actiM 
cannot be conceived. A spirit without freedom is no 
longer spirit. If the option b submitted to a s|Mrit po9< 
tessed of freedom, to choose either right or wrong, then 
must be a posHbility of its choosii^ wrong. Indeed, 
there is merit in choosing right onlj where there is power 
of choosing wrong. 

How this essential freedom of the soul leads to sio, 
will appear when we consider another essential element 
of human nature, the desire of happiness. There is no 
conceivable reason why God should have created man at 
all, unless it were for bippiness. Accordingly, he has 
provided him with abundant sources of enjoyment. Be- 
ing created free and capable of enjoyment, and more- 
over an active being by virtue of his spiritual nature, it 
becomes a law of his nature to seek happiness by action. 
The capacities for happiness immediately become wants^ 
and the power of action is naturally put in requisition to 
supply them. 

But here comes in a moral element. Action must be 
restrained and regulated by some law. Our natures are 
limited, and therefore must be exposed to be injured by 
excess. Over-indulgence of the passions or appetites 
becomes excess ; it injures ourselves, and thus becomes 
sin ; sin against ourselves, as it diminishes our happiness, 
— sin against our neighbour, because it makes us lessuse^ 
ful, — sin against God, who created us to be both happy 
and useful. Hunger and thirst improperly gratified be- 
come luxury ; immoderately indulged, become intemper- 
ance. Emulation carried to excess becomes envy, just 
resentment is liable to be converted into implacable re- 
venge, justifiable economy may degenerate into sordid 
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avarice. , Every thing has its use, but is liable to abuse, 
and abuse becomes sin. 

We do not inhabit the world alone. We are connect- 
ed with beings coordinate with ourselves, and who have 
an equal right with us to what God has given to all. 
We may claim more than our share, or that to which 
they have a better title than we. Hence injustice, and 
injustice is sin. 

Man is a sinner, in the third place, because he is com- 
paratively ignorant. Had he perfect wisdom or infinite 
knowledge he could not sin, for he could not be tempt- 
ed. Sin always involves a loss of happiness. It must 
be seen to be so by a being of infinite knowledge. God 
alone possesses infinite knowledge, and therefore he 
alone cannot be tempted. Sin always involves decep- 
tion. But God cannot be deceived. He inhabiteth 
immensity and eternity. To his eye, distance, either of 
time or space, cannot diminish or obscure or render 
any thing uncertain. All things, therefore, in time and 
space affect him according to their true magnitudes and 
just proportions. Not so with man. To his eye, fixed 
to one spot, all things in time and space are distorted 
from their true proportions. That which is near seems 
great and important and desirable. That which is dis- 
tant shrinks from its real magnitude, and is liable, though 
never so important, to be outweighed by a present trifle. 

Man commences his career of knowledge at nothing 
A considerable portion of his life elapses before he ar- 
rives at that maturity of his faculties and that extent of 
knowledge which make him fully responsible ; and in 
fact, when compared with a being of perfect knowledge, 
be is a mere child all his days. His knowledge is de- 
ceived, his steadfastness is overcome at every turn, not 
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because he possesses a falUn^ but an imperfect Dature ; 
not because he has lost any knowledge tbat be ever had, 
but because be commenced his existence in perfect ig- 
norance. 

The sinfulness of mankind is greatly aggravated, in the 
fourth place, by the law of habit. In order to lay a 
foundation for the formation of character, in order to 
make our acquisitions in time past valuable and available 
to us in the future, it was necessary tbat ther^ should be 
such a law as habit, by which we should acquire a facil- 
ity of doing that which we have been accustomed to do, 
and be inclined to repeat, with less reflection and effort, 
those actions which at first cost us a struggle. By 
this law, the saint grows daily better, and his soul more 
ripe for heaven. His daily devotions become as neces- 
sary to him as his daily bread, the performance of bis 
daily duties as natural as to breathe. Temptation has 
less and less power to engage a thought or excite an emo- 
tion. At length he arrives at that degree of security 
promised by the Saviour. " Behold, I give you power 
to tread on serpents and scorpions, and over all the 
power of the enemy, and nothing shall by any means 
hurt you." 

But the same law operates with equal force to the dis- 
advantage of him who has fallen into habits of sin. The 
force of custom makes it next to inevitable that he should 
continue his downward career, proceeding from bad to 
worse, no finite mind can foresee how far. The inex- 
orable nature of this law is fearfully portrayed in these 
impressive words : — " Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots ? then may ye also do good 
that are accustomed to do evil." Can those be said to 
make light of sin, who admit that the human constitution 
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is subjected to such a tremendous law as this ? Can it 
be said of us that we make light of sin> when we main- 
tain that it is the only real evil in the world, because we 
place our hope in its prevention rather than its cure ? 
Nor do we disparage the Gospel when we say that its 
main scope is the prevention rather than the cure of sin. 
Christ is no less th^ Saviour of those who are kept by 
bis religion unspotted from the world, than of those who 
are reformed from the degradation of evil habits. 

Finally, the sinfulness of mankind is greatly aggravat- 
ed by the law of development. By the law of develop- 
ment I mean that property of human nature by which 
those parts of our physical and mental systems which are 
constantly used become strong and active, and those 
which are disused become weak and dormant. Man thus 
has it in his power to alter the proportions both of his 
corporeal and intellectual nature. Any of the muscles, 
by being used, become enlarged and strengthened. So 
much is this the fact, that the occupations of men may 
often be discovered by an anatomical examination of 
their bodies. The seaman's strength goes into his 
hands and arms, from their perpetual and strenuous use. 
The soldier, by lengthened marches, gives dispropor- 
tionate strength to his lower limbs, so that he can endure 
fatigue of locomotion wholly impossible to a sedentary 
man. Just so it is with those faculties which are purely 
intellectual. The memory, the imagination, the Judg- 
ment, the power of calculation, are capable of indefinite 
development. It is precisely so with the moral consti- 
tution. Piety, reverence for God and sacred things, 
conscience, the power which discriminates between 
right and wrong, the love of goodness for its own sake, 
may be exercised and cultivated, and, under that culture, 
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grow Strong and predomioant, and able to maintain an 
entire control over the passions and appetites, so that the 
man shall live in all uprightness to men and holiness be- 
fore God. 

On the other liand, the passions and appetites, the an- 
tagonist parts of his nature, by a free, voluntary choice, 
may be exercised, and by the yery process of exercise 
will be disproportionately developed. The moral sense, 
the religious affections, in the mean time, being neglect- 
ed and unused, will become weak, will shrivel, will 
finally become destitute of the power to control the con- 
duct. We see this actually take place in the vicious 
and depraved. The worst degradation of a bad man is 
that he has lost the moral control of himself, and, in 
sight of the clearest convictions of the intellect, will go 
on, day after day, sinking himself to a lower depth of 
wretchedness and woe. 

The sinfulness of mankind is aggravated by the very 
circumstances which make this world a scene of proba' 
tion ; — in the first place, by the fact, that a state of pro- 
bation involves a degree of apparent uncertainly as to the 
result of things, and the necessity, in consequence, of 
living by faith and not by sight ; secondly, the time which 
must elapse between the commission and the punishment 
of transgression, in order that there should be any such 
thing as trial ; and thirdly, the length of human life 
which is necessary to give men space for repentance 
and amendment. 

Some degree of apparent uncertainty must rest on the 
result of our actions, in order that there may be any such 
thing as temptation. All sin is suicide, and would be seen 
to be so, had we the power to see the whole. To put 
one's hand in the fire is the violation of a physical law, 
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and tbe retribution is so immediate that we are never 
tempted to do it. Were all violation of the moral laws 
of our being followed as immediately by punishment, this 
would not be a world of probation. He who is intemperate 
ID eating and drinking, on the contrary, experiences a pres- 
ent pleasure. The evil comes afterward, at a time so dis- 
tant that it requires faith to foresee and believe it. But 
it is sure to come ; and the difierence between a virtuous 
and a vicious man is, that one is affected by a future cer- 
tainty as if it were a present reality; the other seizes the 
present pleasure and braves the consequences. We are 
constituted to walk by faith, and not by sight. And this 
very fact, while it enables the good man to obtain con- 
tinually new power over himself, and to go on from 
strength to strength, allows the bad man to sink deep 
in corruption and sin before he is overtaken by the only 
monitor to which he will consent to listen, — the evil 
consequences of his own misconduct. Thus it happens 
that the goodness and forbearance of God, which are in- 
tended to persuade us to repentance and obedience, may 
be abused by the ^^ hard and impenitent heart to treasure 
up wrath against the day of wrath and the revelation of 
tbe righteous judgments of God." 

God gives us a uhole life as a scene of probation, 
<' not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to the knowledge of the truth and be saved." 
^^ He causeth his sun to shine on the evil and on 
tbe good, and sendeth rain upon the just and the un- 
just." And such is his benignity, that a vile sinner may 
live out his threescore years and ten without being over- 
taken by any obvious visitations of Divine justice. The 
Divine government, therefore, is liable to misconstruc- 
tion, and the very forbearance which is necessary to a 
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fair probation is supposed to indicate indifierence on the 
part of God to the conduct of his creatures. 

Besides, the moral sense of mankind becomes blunted 
by seeing so litde discrimination made between the 
righteous and the wicked in the present world. As so- 
ciety advances, the greatest social ioequaUties take place 
among men. Some become so intrenched in power and 
riches, that they are able apparendy to defend themselves 
against the usual evil consequences of transgressioo. 
This, I apprehend, is the true interpretation of that pas- 
sage in Genesis which has given rise to so much specu- 
lation, in which it is said that ^^ the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men, that they were fair ; and they took them 
wives of all which they chose." And ^^ there were giants 
in the earth in those days." By this is intimated, in mj 
judgment, not a diversity of stature and dimensions, but 
the foundation of an aristocracy of wealth and station; 
the domination of the few, and the subjection of the 
many ; the introduction of castes, and the absorption of 
all property and power into a few hands, which has pre- 
vailed in the East from time immemorial, and is to this 
day nearly as firmly fixed as ever. Nothing can have a 
worse effect upon the morals of a country than this spe- 
cies of social inequality. It leads to Atheism, a total 
distrust of Providence, an utter disregard to moral dis- 
tinctions, to see a part of mankind apparently exalted 
above all moral restraint, and trampling on God's laws 
with impunity. 

There is a secret retribution ever going on, but it is 
unseen. No man sins without suffering mentally; but he 
is interested both by pride and policy in concealing his 
sufferings. This world is, therefore, really more a place 
of retribution than is generally supposed. The masses 
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are apt to consider the means and appearance of happi- 
ness as pledges of its real existence. The mystery of 
Divine Providence becomes too dark for their solution, 
and they abandon the ways of integrity, and take the 
shortest road to the gratiBcation of their passions and 
appetites. 

I do not deny, nor have I in any of these' dis- 
courses denied, the capacity of human nature for the 
most awful depravity. The best things are capable of 
the greatest perversion. The very freedom of man, and 
his capacity for development in any direction, his spon- 
taneous enterprise and ceaseless activity, make it pos- 
sible for 'him to go any length in wickedness. All I 
maintain is, that he begins his course pure^ and cannot go 
wrong without violating the highest law of his being. 

Society, from the same causes, is as capable of be- 
coming vitiated as the individual, with this more calam- 
itous consequence, that it reacts upon the individual to 
make him more depraved than he could have become 
bad he stood alone. Not only so, but the vices of socie- 
ty are more enduring than those of the individual. The 
vices of the individual die with him, but the vices of so-* 
ciety are perpetuated from generation to generation. 

No society can exist without a government. A good 
government is the greatest of blessings. It must be 
clothed with power, or it can do no good. It must have 
the power to protect the defenceless, to restrain the 
oppressor, and to punish the guilty. Government is 
established to maintain justice. But the government it- 
self may become corrupt, and take sides with the op- 
pressor and against the innocent. It may have corrupt 
interests of its own. This tendency is aggravated by an 
arrangement which makes government hereditary. In 
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that case an 'interest in the goverament grows up adverse 
to the interests of the people ; laws are enacted for the 
benefit of the few ; taxation is levied for the grandeur and 
luxury of the governors, instead of merely providing fur 
their reasonable wants. In Asia, the portion of the 
world first peopled, government was at first patriarchal. 
The head of a family became the head of a tribe. He 
was the priest as well as the sovereign. So long as ik 
government was controlled by the sentiments of natural 
aflTection, so long was his government just and paternal. 
But when the family became a nation, the natural re« 
straint of aflfection was removed, and the government 
which began in justice hardened into a tyranny. Under 
an arbitrary or a tyrannical government, all motives to a 
virtuous life are greatly weakened. Virtue has no re- 
ward, and vice is safe so long as it has the means to 
bribe the hand of justice. 

It is in vain to expect any high degree of moral attain* 
roent under a bad government. Take, as an example, the 
Ottoman Empire. It occupies some of the fairest por- 
tions of the globe. But the very manner in which the gov- 
ernment is administered, corrupts and ruins every thing. 
The whole organization of the state is nothing more nor 
less than a vast machine for extortion and robbery. The 
successive governors of the different provinces are gen- 
erally court favorites, or mere adventurers, whose only 
hope of wealth and distinction is the favor of their sover- 
eign, resulting in the opportunity of plundering for a few 
years one of the provinces of the empire. With this 
understanding, the sycophant takes possession of bis 
government, and under the pretence of taxation, which 
he levies at his own discretion, the best citizens are 
sure to suffer the worst spoliation. The very appear- 
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once of thrift and wealth is dangerous, and all motive 
to industrj and economy, to good morals and good man- 
agement, is taken away. Those who are plundered 
seek first a refuge in hypocrisy and deception ; or, hav- 
ing lost all, become the robbers and oppressors of 
those who are more defenceless than themselves. 

Can it be said that a human being, who is bom and 
passes through life under such a government and in such 
a state of society, has a fair opportunity for right devel- 
opment f No more than a grain of corn thrown into a 
heap of stones or a thicket of brambles. God has made 
man upright, but a bad government is one of the inven- 
tions, one of the perversions, which he has sought out, by 
which a nature originally true and right, is distorted and 
deformed. 

I have used the Turkish government, as a strong ex- 
ample, to illustrate the fact, that the abuses of society re- 
aet upon individual character^ and the character thus 
formed ought not to be made the measure of man's orig- 
inal endowment. 

Such, then, are the causes of the sinfulness of man- 
kind. And I ask if they be not ample to account for it 
all. Do they not obviate any necessity of supposing a 
lapse in Adam ? Is it not much more honorable to 'the 
character of God to suppose that he gives every human 
being a fair moral probation, than to suppose that he 
sends us into the world with a diseased, maimed, and 
ruined moral nature, wholly disabled, by an agency not 
our own, to accomplish the highest end of our being, — 
to love and to obey God, to love and cultivate virtue 
and holiness ? Is it not calculated to give us higher 
ideas of personal responsibility^ to be taught that all the 
sin there is b the world is the voluntary production of 
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the free wSl of man ? Is it not more eocouraging to be- 
lieve that sio is not necessary, and therefore may be 
avoided ? Does it not present a better hope for the 
world in the ages to come ? 

Does it not better accord with the solemn represen- 
tations of the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel, in which 
personal responsibility is affirmed and imputed, and he- 
reditary guilt denied, in the most emphatic terms? 
^^ Behold, all souls are mine ; as the soul of the father, 
so also the soul of the son is mine." ^^ The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the in- 
iquity of the father, neither shall the father bear the in- 
iquity of the son ; the righteousness of the righteous shall 
be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall 
be upon him." '^ Therefore will I judge you, O house 
of Israel, every one according to his ways, saith the 
Lord God." 
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BEHOLD, ALL SOULS ARE MINE ; AS THE SOUL OF THE FATHER, 80 ALSO 
THE SOUL OF THE SON IS MINE : THE SOUL THAT SINNETH, IT SHALL 
DIE. — THE SON SHALL NOT BEAR THE INIQUITY OF THE FATHER, 
NEITHER SHALL THE FATHER BEAR THE INIQUITY OF THE SON; 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE RIGHTEOUS SHALL BE UPON HIM, AND 
THE WICKEDNESS OF THE WICKED SHALL BE UPON HIM. — Eiekiel 

xviii. 4 and 20. 

This, as it seems to me, is a strong and emphatie 
repudiation of the principle of the doctrine of Original 
Sin. It is a stern rebuke of a proverb in common use 
among the Israelites in the time of Ezekiel : — ^^ The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth 
are set on edge." This, it seems, was uttered in such 
a sense as to reflect on the Divine justice, as if God had 
established such a connection between parents and chil- 
dren, that the children were punished for the parents' 
sins. "The way of the Lord," said they, "is not 
equal." There is no part of the Bible in which the 
Divine indignation, so to speak, seems to be so deeply 
moved as in the refutation of this charge. " As I live, 
saith the Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any 
more to use this proverb in Israel." 
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In contradiction to this doctrine of hereditary guilt 
and punishment, God declares, '^ All souk are mine," 
which means, if it mean anj thing, that all souls are of 
Divine, and not of human origin. Coming each from God 
as their pure original, and passing through no medium of 
human corruption, they are pure. Bodies produce each 
other by well-known laws, and there is no little physical 
resemblance between the parent and the child. Not so 
with souls. They succeed^ but do not produce^ each 
other. Each successive soul comes from God, the soul 
of every human being as much as of the first progenitor 
of our race. Each soul is endued with its own sepa- 
rate and independent powers and responsibilities, pes- 
sesses its own freedom to choose between good and evil, 
with no necessary dependence on the character or con- 
duct of any progenitor, near or remote. ^^The sotdthat 
rinnethy it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son ; the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him." How can these declarations possibly be consist- 
ent with the doctrine of Original Sin ? If that doctrine 
be true, all mankind have been bearing the iniquity of 
Adam since the beginning of the world. Not only is the 
fact to be noted, but the nature of the punishment they 
endure. The mere suffering of pain is generally a tem- 
porary affair, and leaves no very lasting injury. If it 
leave the constitution sound, there will be a recovery 
from the effects of the punishment, and this good at least 
will follow, that the state of ease and satisfaction which 
succeeds will be lightened by the contrast between pain 
and the state of freedom from it. But the way in which 
the children of Adam are represented as bearing his in- 
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iquity is infinitely worse. Tbey suffer in an impaired 
moral conttituiiony which incapacitates them for virtue 
and holiness, and makes them capable only of sin. If 
the doctrine of Original Sin be true, then God has done 
to the whole human race that which to have done in one 
individual case he rebukes as the most atrocious impu- 
tation on his character. 

Not only is there no such thing as hereditary responsi' 
MMy, but no such thing as hereditary character. The 
wicked father may have a virtuous son, and the virtuous 
father may have a wicked son. Every human being has 
the power of forming his own character. ^' Behold, all 
souls are mine ; as the soul of the father, so also the 
soul of the son is mine ; the soul that sinneth it shall die. 
But if a man be just, and do that which is lawful and 

right, hath walked in my statutes and bath kept 

my judgments, to deal truly, be is just, he shall surely 
live, saith the Lord God. If he beget a son that is a 
robber, a shedder of blood, and that doeth the like to any 
one of these things, and that doeth not any of those 

duties, he shall not live : he hath done all these 

abominations ; he shall surely die ; his blood shall be 
upon him." 

Not only are the vices of parents not hereditary, but 
they may be turned to a warnings rather than a snare, by 
the children, and thus made the means of stimulating 
them to. virtue. ^^ Now, lo, if he beget a son that seeth 
all his father'* 8 sins which he hath done, and considereth, 

and doeth not such like, but hath given his bread 

to the hungry, and hath covered the naked with a gar- 
ment, hath executed my judgments, hath walked 

in my statutes, he shall not die for the iniquity of his fa- 
ther, he shall surely live. As for his father, because he 
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cruelly oppressed, spoiled bis brother by yioleoce, and 
did that which is not good among bis people, lo, eveo be 
shall die in bis iniquity." 

That character is not hereditary, we have not only 
the testimony of God's declaration, but the testimony of 
history and experience. The children of the pious pa- 
triarch Jacob were malignant persecutors and cold- 
blooded murderers, and Joseph seems to be the only one 
of the twelve who preserved the pi^ty and integrity of 
his ancestors. Manasseh and Amon were among the 
most wicked kings of all that reigned over Judah. Yet 
Josiah, the son of the one and the grandson of the other, 
was a pious prince, and became a zealous and. efficient 
reformer of the people of God. Thus we see, at the 
present time, the sons of good men become most profli- 
gate and abandoned, and the sons of bad men become 
ornaments of society. Families and generations are in 
continual revolution. There is an individual freedom 
which is paramount to all hereditary bias, and even to 
the more potent influence of domestic education. If it 
were otherwise, this would not be a world of equal pro- 
bation to all. Constitutional tendency and hereditary 
disposition are found to be as nothing when brought in 
conflict with education, example, and external influ- 
ences. 

There was ample opportunity afforded to test this, 
when the European and aboriginal races were brought 
into contact for the first time on this western continent. 
There were the children of each, impressed with what- 
ever differences of^tructure and disposition the civiliza- 
tion and Christianity of Europe, acting on successive 
generations for a thousand years, could produce, on the 
one hand, and the paganism, barbarism, and ferocity of 
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savage life, continued through untold ages, on the other. 
The children of Europeans were, in some instances, 
carried into captivity at an early period of life. Not- 
withstanding their European parentage, features, consti- 
tution, and complexion, they became just as much sav- 
ages as their captors. They exhibited no disposition to 
the pursuits and habits of civilization. They became 
hunters, warriors, idlers, tormentors, just as if their an- 
cestors for a thousand years had not been peaceful tillers 
of the soil, and the disciples of the meek and gentle re- 
ligion of Jesus. 

It sometimes happened that the offspring of the sav- 
ages were transplanted into the bosom of a Christian and 
ciyilized community. They heard no more the war- 
whoop, they saw no more the frantic war-dance, nor 
were accustomed to witness scenes of cruelty and tor- 
ture. They drank in the subduing and humanizing influ- 
ences of Christian sentiments and institutions, and they 
were savages no more. The savage blood, which had 
flowed through a hundred generations, lost in one all its 
ferocity, and the tawny son of the forest differed little, 
save in the color of his skin, from those who seemed to 
have an hereditary right to the virtues of Christianity. 
The experiment on both sides demonstr^ated how little 
physical constitution has to do with moral and spiritual 
character. "That which is born of flesh is flesh." 
The physical constitution of man is much like that of the 
plants which spring up out of the earth. Their consti- 
tution and ultimate development depend upon the essen- 
tial type of the original germ. Their structure and pe- 
culiarities may be somewhat modiGed, but not essen- 
tially changed, by difference of external circumstances, or 
by voluntary culture. But the soul of man is subjected 
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to totally different laws. '^ That which is bom of spirit 
b spirit." The soul is formed by moral causes. The 
spirit is subjected to spiritual iufluences. Souls form and 
modify and develop each other, by communion and in- 
tercourse, by direct teaching, by sympathy, by example. 
The parents of the soul are not always those of the 
body. The parents of the soul are they who exert the 
greatest influence over its development, and contribute 
most to form its character. The natural parents have, 
it is true, the greatest power to form the character of 
their offspring. There is between them the closest tie 
of affection ; there is towards parents the greatest nat- 
ural confidence, and with them the greatest intimacy of 
intercourse. But if, as often happens, the parents are 
early separated from their children, that influence is 
wholly prevented. In that case, the children of the holi- 
est parents are just as liable to be led astray and ruined, as 
the children of the most profligate. The entail of wick- 
edness, too, may be as effectually cut off. The children 
of vicious parents, when taken away at an early age from 
the corrupting influence of their society, are susceptible 
of being trained by the pure and pious to purity and 
piety, and prepared for glory, honor, and immortality. 

There are a thousand nameless influences which con- 
tribute to form the character of the soul. "The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the spirit." The 
soul ranges over the universe, like the wind over the 
earth. It is affected by the distant and the past, as well 
as the present and the near. Its aspirations after the 
good and the true may be kindled by the example of a 
man who lived thousands of years ago. Its ideal of ex- 
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cellence may be formed by the words of a roan who 
spoke or wrote in the most distant regions and the most 
distant times. The spiritual parentage of the soul be- 
longs in some measure to the age in which it lives. The 
moral sentiments of the age float about the soul like an 
atmosphere. The soul may be said to breathe it, as our 
kmgs do the air. The moral sentiments of this commu- 
nity are very different from the moral sentiments which 
prevailed in England when this country was colonized, 
md are immeasurably more Christian and humane. The 
moral sentiments which prevailed in England two hun- 
dred years ago were wholly different from those which 
prevailed in Rome at the introduction of Christianity. 
Christianity had done much for mankind, even in the 
Dark Ages. It is working yet, and we see no necessary 
limit to its influence. 

This very fact shows how plastic a thing the human 
fioul is ; that it has not one fixed character, extending 
unchanged through all ages, and that character one of 
cimform, unalterable depravity. It is just what culture 
makes it. It'^s capable of saintly purity, of unshaken 
fidelity, of devoted affection, of boundless charity, of 
dauntless constancy, of entire disinterestedness, of low- 
liest humility, and of a purity second only to that which 
bends before the throne of God in heaven. 

It is true, there are capacities, to- an equal extent, of 
sin and depravity. It follows, of course, from the essen- 
tial freedom of the human will. But that depravity is a 
depravity ofpracHce, and not of nature. It arises from 
the abuse, and not from the right use, of nature. And 
according to the verdict of universal language, which is 
nothing else than the moral judgment of all mankind, the 
wicked are those who have become corrupted. This is 
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a tacit conressioD, that they begin existence pure. The 
appetites are given us that they may promote our good, 
but they may be perverted to sensuality and excess. 
We are made with a strong individual desire of happi- 
ness. But we have likewise implanted within us a prin- 
ciple of benevolence. The natural balance of our nature 
is destroyed when we cherish our own individual desire 
of happiness, neglect benevolence, and become selfish 
and hard-hearted. The passions are given us as central 
forces to keep the whole machinery of our nature in ac- 
tion, but if not regulated by reason and conscience, they 
may carry us to perdition. Resentment is given us for 
self-defence, but it may be perverted to fiendish and im- 
placable revenge. The power of speech is given us 
that we may use it in the communication of truth and 
the expression of kindness, but we may make it the in- 
strument of base falsehood and cruel malignity. Our 
tongues are given us to utter God's praise, but we may 
use them to profane his holy name. 

The only hope of man, as to the progress and destiny 
of the race, depends upon the fact of the original purity 
and innocence of human nature. It depends on the pos- 
sibility of giving each rising generation a better education 
than the last, and keeping it more effectually from the 
evil there is in the world. Of those who have already 
become corrupted, there is not much hope. Such is the 
force of habit, such the difficulty of bringing back the 
soul to simplicity when it has once become sophisticat- 
ed, of softening the heart that has once become hardened, 
of bringing back the soul to God when it has once be- 
come alienated from him, that there is not so much hope 
of reforming the mature as in training up the young. 
" Tliey that seek me early shall find me." But genera- 
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tioos succeed each other with great rapidity. Once in 
tiiree-and-thirty years the populatbn of the world is 
changed, and a new race is seen in the walks of busi- 
ness, in the scenes of pleasure, and around the altars of 
God. God is continually sending a new world of souls 
pure from his forming hand, that the experiment may be 
tri^d afresh, whether they may not be kept from contami- 
nation and preserved for bis service. The solicitude of 
paternal love is awakened anew. All the natural ties are 
woven afresh, that they may prompt to a more watchful 
vigilance, and a more effectual discipline of the innocent 
and inexperienced. New methods of education are de- 
vised, new means of moral and spiritual inHiience are 
brought to bear on those whose characters are forming. 
Christianity itself is more studied and better understood, 
— that dispensation ol heavenly wisdom into which hu- 
manity is to be baptized. 

I say, then, under these circumstances, that the blame 
of the actual wickedness of mankind is unjustly thrown 
upon human nature. The bad example and the bad moral 
influences under which each successive generation is ed- 
ucated, are sufficient to account for the actual depravity 
developed in each generation, without resorting to the 
supposition of any constitutional taint or bias to sin. 
When we see the corrupting influences to which the 
young are actually exposed, and the thoughtless neglect 
with which they are treated, so far from supposing them 
to be originally depraved, we are compelled to believe 
them originally pure, to account for the fact that they 
become no worse. 

When I compare the language of some of the advo- 
cates of the doctrine of the constitutional depravity of 
mankind with their practice, I cannot but feel that hu- 
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man nature is grossly wronged, and the most unjust impu- 
tations cast upon the character of God. On the one hand, 
you may hear them assert that human nature is intrinsi- 
cally vile and prone to all evil, and on the other, you 
may see them renounce the most sacred duties of par- 
ents, and hand their children over to the care of nin^es 
and servants, of whose integrity they have no assurance, 
and who may from the 6rst corrupt and'mislead them. 
They are themselves too indolent, or too indifferent, or 
too much absorhed in the business or frivolities of the 
world, to watch over the moral development of their 
children. Their tempers, however originally serene and 
amiahle, may he spoiled before they leave the nursery, 
by perpetual annoyance and irritation. Or, what is still 
more frequent, by a thoughtless indulgence of the appe- 
tites, the physical health may be ruined at an early pe- 
riod, and then the contortions of pain and the manifesta- 
tions of irritability are set down to the promptings of a 
depraved and wicked nature. Children, it is said, begin 
to manifest a bad temper before they can speak. What 
greater proof can be required of a nature constitutionally 
bad? 

Soon reason and observation are developed, and chil- 
dren begin to be affected by the example of those about 
them. At first they are, proverbially, all simplicity and 
truthfulness. Indeed, they often give their parents great 
annoyance from their disposition to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Concealment, 
prevarication, misrepresentation, are things which must 
be learned. They are not native and spontaneous. 
And the world would actually be reformed and made 
better, if parents would consent to be taught truthfulness 
and integrity by their children^ in that moral condition in 
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which they are created, instead of corrupting the sim- 
plicity of childhood by their own sophistication. 

They early associate, together with their parents, 
with friends, neighbours, and acquaintances. And what 
are the lessons which are taught them by that inter- 
course i Are they sincerity and plaindealing ? Do 
they listen to the same sort of conversation in the pres- 
ence and the absence of the friends and acquaintances of 
their parents } Are they not too often taught the most 
pernicious and practical lessons of dissimulation and hy- 
pocrisy ? And is it just and is it fair for parents to 
charge on nature the falsehood and insincerity which they 
themselves have taught, but which nature abhorred ? 

They soon are old enough to sit at their parents' ta- 
bles, and here their moral education begins in earnest. 
What is the conversation to which they listen ? They 
drink in some kind of moral influence with every word 
they hear. Do they there hear the law of kindness, im- 
partiality, and justice maintained, or do they not rather 
too often witness the development of the worst passions 
of human nature, — envy, jealousy, revenge, suspicion 
thrown upon the purest, and odious epithets affixed, in 
mere wantonness, to the names of the most worthy 
members of society ? A friend has no faults, and an 
enemy no virtues. They at length imbibe the prejudices 
of their parents, and exhibit the same unfairness, de- 
traction, and misrepresentation. But let God be the 
judge, if such vices are not justly chargeable on the 
voluntary perversion' of the parents, rather than the con- 
stitutional depravity of the children. 

From the domestic fireside children go forth and enter 
the walks of business. I ask, whether they carry more 
guile there than they find when they arrive. Is it not 
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proverbial, that the unsophisticated simplici^ of yoath 
finds many practices in the business world at which it 
demurs, as shocking to the natural sentiments of equity 
and justice, and to which it requires time and discipline 
to become reconciled ? How, then, are the frauds which 
fill the records of courts, and occupy the time and atten- 
tion of the officers of the law, any evidence of the ruUm 
corruption of man, when they are traditionary^ and not 
spontaneous, and are first practised against the stroi^est 
remonstrances of the natural conscience f 

Let the young man enter one of the professions, and his 
experience is the same. He commences the study of the 
law. Ostensibly, it has for its object the proaiotion d 
justice between man and man. A nobler purpose could 
not well be named. Law itself must necessarily have an 
honest intention, because justice is the abstract interest 
of all. But human ingenuity can pervert the best things, 
and law itself is made the instrument of perpetrating the 
grossest wrongs and protecting the greatest criminals. 
But all these perversions are learned in the course of 
time, and are not prompted by the spontaneous inclina- 
tion of the inexperienced. 

Medicine lies open to the same reproach. It is ap- 
parently the most benevolent of all the professions. But 
it is exposed to the temptation of possessing a science 
wholly unknown to the masses, and which therefore puts 
the masses entirely in the practitioner's power, and places 
them at his mercy. He may make his bread out of the 
ignorance, the fears, and the best affections of mankind. 
But such practices are an afterthought. To the honor 
of human nature, it may safely be said that no young 
man goes into the profession at first with such base in- 
tentions. 
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Even the sacred calling of the ministry has its tempta- 
tions. The world has never seen a band of more devot- 
ed and disinterested men than the early teachers of the 
Christian faith. They went forth to the world to an- 
nounce the Gospel of healing and salvation, under the 
obloquy and persecution of mankind, and by their toils 
and tears and blood the world was redeemed from idol- 
atry and barbarism and sin. But Christianity became 
corrupted by its own success. A real superiority to the 
world begat power, and power was soon abused to bad 
purposes. These abuses, however, never originated 
with the young, nor are they known to exist by those 
i;vbo in early life devote themselves to the cause of re- 
ligion and human happiness. The abuses of Christian- 
ity are all traditionary and artificialy and such as are at 
first revolting to the natural sentiments of mankind. 

I leave it to all who have listened to me this day to say, 
if I have not shown that depravity is hereditary in a total- 
ly different sense from that which is asserted by the doc- 
trine of Original Sin. It does not descend with the blood, 
nor is it propagated with the physical system. The chil- 
dren's teeth are not set on edge because the fathers have 
eaten sour grapes. The son does not bear the iniquity 
of the father, in the sense of sharing his guilt, or of inher- 
iting from him an impaired moral agency. But he does 
suffer by his evil example. He does suffer from his neg- 
lect to discharge the duties of a parent. All the tradi- 
tion of sin from which the world suffers is voluntary^ not 
constitutional. 

If it were constitutional, the prospects of humanity 
would be shrouded in impenetrable gloom. Sin would 
be a fixed element in human nature, like gravity in mat- 
ter, like transparency in water, like tenacity in metals. 
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But being itself purely a matter of the will, its transmis- 
sion is not necessary, and depends on the yoliHitaTy 
choice. The entail may be broken by a careful religiott 
education, and the force of a pure example. 

The power of Christ's religion may go on continually 
to augment, and the power of sin continually to wane. 
Every generation, commencing pure, may be kept by 
the power of God, through faith, unto salvation, to an 
extent to which no limits can be set. And causes are 
now in operation which must inevitably introduce the 
kingdom of God. 

The principle of the doctrine of imputation is capable 
of some illustrations, which ought, in my judgment, to 
exclude the possibility of its being admitted as a princi- 
ple of the Divine government. It would have been, 
doubtless, greatly for the interest of creditors, at different 
periods of the world, to have had laws passed making 
debts hereditary. The son inherits his being from his 
"father, and his property, if he has any. Why not make 
him responsible for his debts f The simple reason wfaj 
such have not been the constitution and laws of states 
has been, that the moral sense of mankind and their in- 
tuitive perceptions of equity have repudiated the idea as 
flagrant injustice. It is an obvious principle of justice, 
that every generation should be permitted to act upon its 
own responsibility, — that it should begin life free, and 
be permitted to contract its own debts. 

But the advocate for the law making children account- 
able for the pecuniary obligations of their parents, might 
reply to the objector to the establishment of such a 
social arrangement, if all parties received as true the 
doctrine of the fall of man and hereditary depravity, in 
language like this : — «' You admit that the moral nature 
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of man was wrecked by tbe Fall, and you say that moral 
imperfection was entailed by Adam on all his posterity. 
This was done by the arrangement of God. What God 
does must be constf ered by us to be right, whether we 
can reconcile it to our sense of justice or not. It is 
much safer to take what God does as our rule of action, 
than any idea of justice which is suggested by our fallen 
and fallible natures. It is certainly no more unjust to 
make children responsible for the debts of their parents, 
than to make the posterity of Adam responsible for his 
tin. Tbe same principle must cover both cases." 

Indeed, the case of the posterity of Adam is, in some 
respects, much harder than that of the son made respon- 
sible for the debts of his father. Children often have re- 
ceived the benefit of that for which their parents are in- 
debted. They have lived upon it, or perhaps have re- 
ceived their education out of it. The posterity of Adam 
had no participation in his sin, enjoyed none of the pleas- 
ures of it, if there were any, and received from it no be- 
nefit whatever. The case of the son is not hopeless. 
He may work out the arrear, and stand up in freedom, in 
tbe possession of his faculties at least unimpaired. But 
tbe posterity of Adam not only inherit guilt, but an 
impaired moral constitution, whereby they are disabled 
and made opposite to all that is good. The son, when 
he died, would transmit at least tbe hereditary indebted- 
ness of his father, if he were unable to discharge it, to 
his posterity, and thus escape the responsibility. But tbe 
posterity of Adam not only transmit guilt and depravity 
to their ofiTspring, but are themselves condemned to eternal 
woe, which they cannot without Divine assistance escape. 

The principle of the doctrine of imputation would sus- 
tain the institution of hereditary slavery, against which the 
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whole civilized world is now making such an outcry. 
It is said to be cruelly unjust that the child of a slave 
should inherit bondage from his parents. What has a 
slave done that he should be made a slave for life ? 
What crime has he committed that he should be deprived 
of his liberty ? He has been guilty of being born of a 
parent tcho toas a slave. But that certainly was invol- 
untary, and no fault of his. Yet his parent's misfortune 
is imptUed to him. His parent, perhaps, was taken in 
war, and as his life was forfeited to the victor, he himself 
became the property of the conqueror. And his chil- 
dren, in the language of the Westminster Confession, 
" descending from him by ordinary generation, were 
captured in him and became slaves with him in his cap- 
tivity." The consequences of his captivity upon bis 
posterity are " a forfeiture of all the natural rights of 
man, a subjection to every species of indignity during 
life, and the burial of a beast." But the world cries out 
against this as unjust, and not to be tolerated. If they 
are Calvinists, they cannot do so without condemning, in 
the severest terms, their own theology. It is precise- 
ly as unjust to punish the posterity of Adam for his sin, 
to deprive them of the power of doing any thing that is 
spiritually good, — the highest privilege which a rational 
and accountable being can possess, — and to condemn 
them to everlasting woe, as to doom a man and his pos- 
terity to perpetual slavery, because his father had the 
misfortune to be made a slave. 

Communities suppose themselves to have the right to 
enslave men for life for crime. If they are convicted of 
certain crimes, they are deprived of liberty, shut up iu 
gloomy prisons, and made to labor for the rest of their 
lives for the benefit of the state. But no one thinks of 
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extending this punishment to their offspring. There is 
not a human being to be found, who' would advocate a 
proceeding so atrocious. But such a proceeding would 
be infinitely less revolting to every principle of equity 
than the common doctrine of Original Sin. The moral 
sense of mankind would not suffer such an outrage. 
They would not look on and see the innocent children of 
the vilest criminal shut up with him in the same prison, 
and condemned to the same unrequited and solitary toil, 
without having done any thing in their own persons to 
merit such a punishment. But if the Assembly of Di- 
vines at Westminster is to be believed, millions of in- 
fants, who have never done either good or evil, are to be 
shtit up for ever in hell, for no other crime than having 
descended from Adam by ordinary generation ; for they 
tell us that ^^ elect infants, dying in bfancy, are regener- 
ated and saved by Christ through the Spirit, who work- 
eth when and how and where he pleaseth." . The rest, 
of course, not being saved, are lost, and being by nature 
s children of wrath, are '^ subject to the wrath and curse 
of God and the pains of hell for ever." 
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DISCOURSE XXIII. 



NATURAL REMEDIES OF SIN. 

AND WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF, HE SAID, HOW MANY HIRED SER- 
VANTS OF MY father's HAVE BREAD ENOUGH, AND TO SPARE, AND 
I PERISH WITH HUNGER ! I WILL ARISE, AND GO TO MT FA- 
THER, AND WILL SAY UNTO HIM, FATHER, I HAYE SINNED AGAINST 
HEAVEN, AND BEFORE THEE. — Lake XV. 17, 18. 

In the discourse before the last, we considered the 
causes of sin in the human constitution, and endeavoured 
to answer the great and important question, Why is man 
a sinner ? It is the object of this discourse to consider 
the remedies which God has provided for sin indepen- 
dently of revelation. We before endeavoured to show 
what in man's constitution and condition makes him lia- 
ble to sin. Sin we showed in all cases to be a perver- 
sion of human nature^ and not its natural use. The very 
definition of sin given in Scripture is, that ** it is a 
transgression of the law," — the law, of course, under 
which God has placed man. In the absence of revela- 
tion, the only law which God has given to man is in his 
own nature. " The Gentiles, having not the law, are a 
law unto themselves. "^^ Men are not made that they may 
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sin, but that tbey may obey tbe law ; yet their obedience 
to tbe law would bave no moral value were tbere no 
capacity of sinning. Men are made for virtue and holi- 
ness. Tbere musty tben, be provision made in human 
nature itself for tbe prevention of sin before it is commit- 
ted, and for bringing men to repentance and reformation 
when they have gone astray. There must be something 
in the dispensation of nature analogous to the Gospel, as 
remedial to human sinfulness, or the Gospel itself would 
not be credible. The Gospel has been afforded to a 
very small part of the human race. God is no respecter 
of persons, and is the God of the Gentiles just as much 
as of the Jews and Christians. They are designed for vir- 
tue and happiness in this world, and for holiness and hap- 
piness in the next. All mankind are hastening to judg- 
ment and eternity. It is wholly incredible that God 
should provide ninety-nine hundredths of mankind with 
no means of attaining to virtue and holiness, and tbe 
consequent happiness of heaven. 

We are now, therefore, to consider what is the salvation 
which God has provided for man in natural religion^ or, 
in other words, in his own condition and circumstances. 
What natural causes tend to rescue man from sm, and 
make him holy and happy ? Were tbere no such 
causes, were there no provision made for the prevention 
and the remedy of sin, were man created with the liabil- 
ity to sin, with passions to prompt and temptations to se- 
duce him, without any thing to counteract and obviate 
them, then tbe condition and constitution of man would 
be an unanswerable argument against the perfections of 
the Deity, his wisdom, his goodness, or his power. Tbe 
gift of existence to man would not be a blessing. It 
would be the law of his natui;e to sin as soon as capable 
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of moral action, and to go on growing worse and worse 
for ever. 

But it is not so. Man is made for virtae, and not for 
vice, and there are causes placed within and around him, 
which, if maintained m their legitimate operation, will 
make him a virtuous and a happy being. Virtue^ and not 
vice, is the natural state of man ; just as health, not dis- 
ease, is the natural state of the human body. There are 
causes in operation which tend to keep the body in 
health, and which are continually resisting the approach 
of disease. And when disease is induced, there is an 
effort of nature to restore the system to health ; an extra- 
ordinary process is immediately commenced, which has 
for its object the healing of the bruised or lacerated 
flesh, or the reunion of the broken bone. Man has daily 
and hourly warnings what he is to partake and what he is 
to refuse, what he is to do and what he is to forbear, in 
order to preserve his health, and when it is lost, nature 
points out a regimen to be observed in order that it may 
be restored. Not only so, the world is filled with medi- 
cinal agents, which have the power to assist Nature, when 
she has become disordered, in regaining her normal 
action. 

These provisions are among the strongest evidences 
of the goodness of the Creator. But God is not only 
the Framer of our bodies, but the Father of our spirits. 
It would be irrational to suppose that he had been less 
wise and kind as the Father of our spirits than as the 
Framer of our bodies. There are means provided for 
preserving and restoring the health of the soul, as well as 
the health of the body. It is the purpose of this dis- 
course to consider and to point them out. 

What, then, are the remedies which are provided for 
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SID ? It will help OS to answer this question, if we ask 
another, — Why do not all men plunge into a full gratifi- 
cation of all their propensities ? Why do not all men sin 
to the full extent of all their capacities ? Why, indeed, 
are not all men as bad as the worst ? What restrains, 
and, of course, saves^ them from the worst possible de- 
pravity ? 

It is, in the first place, plainly reason. It is because 
man is a reasonable being, that his freedom is not always 
fatal to him. Having desires to prompt and outward 
objects to tempt him, he is saved from the danger of in- 
discriminate indulgence and immediate ruin by reason. 
That enables him to trace the connection between causes 
and effects. It enables him to foresee the consequences 
of his actions. He sees that sin, though accompanied 
by present pleasure, will be followed by an overbalance 
of pain. He arrives at the general conviction, that a 
greater part of the sufferings of mankind arise from their 
rices. This conviction of the understanding every day's 
3xperience strengthens, till at last the present pleasures 
Df sin are not more closely associated with it in the 
niod than its consequent suffering. 

Passion and appetite, though strong, are not the rul- 
ing power in man. They are not the trill. The will is 
a distinct power, and independent of them. There is, 
too, another power whose assent must be gained before 
the will can move, — the understanding. The passions 
and appetites can only suggest. They are not made to 
govern and give orders. They are the counsellors of 
the state, but they are not the monarch. The monarch 
is the understanding, and it is conscious of its rightful 
dominion. If the understanding abdicates the throne, 
and gives up to the passions and appetites, it feels that it 
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has deserted its statioD, and the passions and appetites 
are conscious that they are usurpers. The passions and 
appetites themselves are blind, and have no discernment 
of right or wrong, expedient or inexpedient, in their 
objects. These are qualities which they do not discern. 
They therefore present every thing indiscriminately, 
which is so constituted as to minbter to their pleasure, 
as desirable. But they cannot immediately give their 
orders to the will, and put the executive powers in motion 
to obtain and enjoy what they covet. The subject must 
pass through the understanding. But the understanding 
is endowed with the power to foresee, not only immedi- 
ate effects, but remote consequences. It can weigh one 
against the other ; and thus actions, which seem to the 
passions and appetites desirable, are looked upon by the 
understanding with horror, and deprecated as the great- 
est evils and the sorest misfortunes. For there is in 
the human soul a general desire of happiness, besides the 
particular desires of specific objects which are calculated 
to gratify those desires. And when the understanding 
perceives that any specific gratification of any of the ap- 
petites or passions would, on the whole, be followed by 
an overbalance of pain, this general desire of happiness 
sets itself in array against the particular dfesire of specific 
gratification, and, in all well-regulated minds, over- 
comes it. 

Thus it is that the understanding or reason is one of 
the remedies which God has appointed for sin, as a 
countercheck to the passions and appetites, to fix the 
free will and choice of man on good in preference to 
evil, and thus to secure his present and eternal well- 
being. The result is called prudence. It does not 
stand so high in the catalogue of virtues as some others, 
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but stiU it is a cardinal virtue, and ministers to man's 
present and eternal good. It is commended as meritori- 
ous in tbe Scriptures. It is largely insisted on in the Old 
Testament, under the name of wisdom,^ The Book of 
Proverbs regards it as the sum and substance of all re- 
ligion, and the consummation of human attainment. 
^^ Whoso findeth me findeth life, and shall obtain the fa- 
vor of the Lord." It is said of the wise, that *' they 
shall shine as the light and as the stars for ever and 
ever." 

Let the wine, then, sparkle in the cup, let pleasure 
spread her most seductive allurements, if there be an 
overbalance of evil in indulgence, the understanding says, 
^^ Beware ; touch not, taste not, handle not." It utters 
its cautions in tones of earnestness and deep conviction, 
and if the present temptation be embraced, it can only 
be against its advice, its remonstrances, its entreaties, 
its startling forewarnings and direful prophecies of ill. 
^^ He that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul : all 
tbey that hate me love death." 

I say, moreover, that this remedy which God has pro- 
vided for sin does operate as such ; that, in the great 
stru^le with passion and appetite, the understanding is 
ordinarily victorious. The passions and appetites are 
strong, and violent in their assaults. Their onset is im- 
petuous, but usually transitory and evanescent in propor- 
tion to its violence. They produce a temporary illusion, 
— disastrous, it is true, while it lasts. But it passes 
over, like a fleeting cloud, which for a while obscures 
the sky, but soon evaporates and disappears. Reason is 
like the steady light of the sun. Its light is perpetual and 
unchanging. Its exercise is the normal and natural state 
of the mind, to which it spontaneously returns as soon as 
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the dbtoriiing eamei are nMnored. *< And wfcoi k 
emii to iU«ft(ft 1m nid, How muiy bired servantiei 
mj fidier'f htve braid eooogii, aod to spare, and I ftt- 
nh with haqger ! I wiB arise, and go to my father.'* 

Another principle which God has prorid e d to nn 
man from am, and from the abuse of his free wiH, is eM- 
sttsiiat, or die moral sense. This firndty, dion^ clttw- 
ly connected with the last, is distinct from k, laasmocll 
as the objects of their perception are diflerent. Tte 
office of the understanding is to perceive what is esp#- 
rfisnl, to wei^ the good and the evil which will result 
firom doing or not d<mig an action. The quaKtj wbidf 
the mdral sense perceives in an action is whether it b 
figki. The sentiments which arise in the mind froffl 
violating these two principles are different and distinct 
To have done an action which the understandng pro- 
nounces to be inexpedient, gives rise to the feeling of 
rimph r%gni. In this case, we feel as if we had cons^ 
mitted a mtfldbe. When we are conscioas of havn^ 
dcMie an act which the moral sense assured us was 
wrong, we have an entirely different feeling, — » the sense 
of^ttt, — a feeling wholly diverse from simple regret. 
We are conscious, not of having made a mistake^ but of 
having committed a sin. This, then, is designed to be 
the great preventive and remedy of sin, to which we are 
exposed by the possession of a free will and the capacity 
of pleasure from outward things. 

This mo.ral sense is God's immediate revelation to 
every human soul. No human being of perfect faculties 
is without it. Its uniformity and universality show it to 
be from God, the Creator and Father of the soul. If 
obeyed, in opposition to the solicitations of the passions 
and appetites, it settles into character, and is attended by 
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a peace which passeth all understanding. He who obeys 
conscience is safe and happy, here and hereafter. 

Another remedy for sin, and means of salvation from 
it, is religious faith. Religious faith is not confined to 
those to whom God has given a miraculous revelation. 
God has so constituted man, that religious faith is neces" 
sarily generated by the exercise of his facuUies, " God 
hath not left himself without witness to any nation," or 
any human mind. " For the invisible things of him are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things which are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.'* 

The structure of conscience necessarily implies the 
existence of God. The conscience makes us conceive 
of God as a Lawgiver^ as well as Creator. The con- 
viction is intuitive and irresistible, that God is the Author 
of conscience. Disobedience to conscience, then, be- 
comes disobedience to God. It is not only imprudence^ 
but guilt. It not only exposes us to sufferings but to 
punishment. The natural conviction of the human mind 
is, that God is eternal and the spirit immortal, and 
therefore the punishment of every sin is inevitable. Such 
are the natural impressions of the whole human race. 

This religious faith always rises up in the presence of 
temptation. The consciousness of the Lawgiver and 
Witness is never absent from the human mind. This 
is proved by the fact that no secrecy can obviate the 
consciousness of guilt. The thought which comes up in 
every mind, on the presentation of temptation, is, ** How 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ? '* 
This religious faith is a great amulet of safety to man- 
kind, the most efficient remedy of sin, the most effectual 
preserver of the innocence and happiness of the human 
race. 
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nature is immediately felt in the sources of bis happiness. 
Any act of intemperance is followed by the loss of an 
equal amount of physical comfort. The animal spirits, 
having been raised too high, suffer a corresponding de- 
pression below their natural level. The system, hav- 
ing undergone an unnatural excitement, is worn and de- 
bilitated by it, and requires time and care to recover 
its ordinary tone. No man so effectually cuts himself 
off from the pleasures of the senses as the grossest 
sensualist. No man fails to enjoy the world so entirely 
as he who attempts to enjoy it overmuch, — who, in- 
stead of using the world, abuses it. 

He, then, who sins by abusing his physical nature, re- 
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ceives from God an immediate and an emphatic rebuke. 
God speaks to him in the language of disease and pain, 
both pointing him to the abuse he has committed and the 
sin of which he has been guilty. If the offence has been 
very great or long continued, God arrests the culprit in 
bb mad career, and withdraws him from the busy scenes 
of action or the maddening whirl of pleasure, shuts him 
up in a sick chamber, and lays him on a bed of languish- 
ing. There he must pause from his downward course. 
There, in days of weariness and nights' of watching, he 
has a season for reflection. Among the thoughts which 
then press upon his mind are death and judgment, — 
the account he must give at the bar of God. If such an- 
ticipations of solemn realities do not convert him from 
the error of his ways, it is in vain that human admonition 
is administered. 

But, short of such physical mflictions, there are moral 
causes, there are spiritual effects of sin, which visit and 
punish sin in the soul itself. In the discharge of duty, in 
acting in obedience to conscience, there is an inward 
peace^ a sense of self-approbation, a feeling of security. 
Sin robs the soul of this, and makes it feel poor and mis- 
erable and naked and wretched. It is filled with remorse 
and self-reproach, a sense of ill desert, an indefinable 
and overwhelming feeling of approaching ill, ** a certain 
fiery looking for of judgment which shall devour the ad- 
versaries." The sinner, therefore, must be at war with 
himself, and be his own worst enemy. The elements of 
bis nature are in perpetual commotion. '^ The wicked 
is as a troubled sea, which cannot rest, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt." There is no remedy but repentance 
and reformation. 

If the sinner finds himself injured in his moral nature 
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and his inward peace by sin, no less does be find himself 
wounded in bis affections. In order to be happy, maa 
wants not only peace within, but peace without. He is 
bound to his species by unseen, yet strong and innumer- 
able, ties. One of his most urgent wants is that of lov- 
ing and being loved, of esteeming and being esteemed. 
He who is conscious of having forfeited the esteem of 
mankind is the most desolate of human beings. He 
wanders about like Cain, Heaven's own mark of unutte^ 
able misery upon his brow, and, in his despair, he b ipt 
to exclaim, like him, '^ My punishment is greater than I 
can bear." Peace and good will to men are the natunl 
element of human happiness. But no tongue can tell the 
havoc that is made by sin among the affections. The 
natural state of sin is war and strife. All the most 
tender ties of life are turned by it to bitterness and gall. 
'^ He that hateth his brother abideth in death." 

The loss of the esteem of mankind is felt to be the 
greatest loss ; and he who is condemned at once by God, 
his own conscience, and mankind, must be miserable in- 
deed. This fair world loses its beauty and its bloom, 
and becomes dark, gloomy, and hopeless. The future 
world, to a depraved mind, becomes as gloomy and 
hopeless as this. The moral faculty has the greatest 
control over the imagination. Such is the structure 
of the soul, that sin ever begets fear. The sense of 
ill desert ever is disposed to depict in appalling images 
the punishment which immediately pursues, and never 
fails to overtake, transgression. The only hope to es- 
cape these accumulated calamities is by repentance and 
reformation. This the sinner well knows, and he knows 
that the door of mercy is ever open . 

Such, then, are some of the preventives and remedies 
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which God has provided for sin in the structure of the 
soul and in the circumstances by which it is surrounded. 
We see that it is not only created pure, but provided 
with certain principles to keep it so, or to restore it to 
the path of duty if it have wandered away. There are 
principles within it to preserve and to restore its moral 
health. Like the clear element of the all-surrounding 
ocean, it tends to cleanse itself from all impurity, and to 
roll on for ever in sparkling brightness. Or, like the air 
we breathe, there is ever at work in it the process of 
purification, so that, though defiled with the pollutions 
of a world, it breathes again over ocean and mountain 
the pure and life-giving breath of heaven. 

Such is, in fact, the sum and substance of natural re- 
ligion, — that dispensation of trial and probation under 
which God has placed the whole human race. And the 
conclusion we draw from this analysis of human nature 
is, not that human nature is fallen j but that every indi- 
vidual man is liable tofalL and does fall just so far as he 
rins ; but that God has provided in human nature itself, 
and the discipline to which it is subjected, the means of 
deliverance and restoration, and the design of the pres- 
ent life is to train up man for glory, honor, and immor- 
tality. 
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DISCOURSE XXIV. 



THE ADAPTATION OP THE GOSPEL TO MAN AS 

A SINNER, 

THIS IS A FAITHFUL 8ATIN0, AND WORTHY OF ALL ACCEPTATIOH, 
THAT CHRIST JB8U8 CAM! INTO THE WORLD TO SAVE SINNERS.'— 

1 Tim. i. 15. 

There remains one more source of argument to show 
what is the constitution and condition of human nature, 
to be derived from the adaptation of the Gospel to man 
as a sinner. This is declared, in the passage just cited, 
to be the purpose for which Christ came into the world, — 
" to save sinners " ; or, in other words, to save man from 
sin. The nature^of the evil to be remedied may always 
be judged of by the nature of the remedy applied. If 
the main office of Jesus was to administer a remedy for 
sin, then the cause of sin may be inferred from the na- 
ture of the remedy which he applies. If sin arises from 
a badly constructed nature, or from a nature whose 
structure has been injured, then a saviour adapted to 
the wants of man must be one who comes prepared to 
change human nature ; and the work of Christ must have 
been, when here on earth, that of changing human nature, 
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or, if he did an j thing else for man, a change of his nature 
must have been the preliminary step. If the fault be in 
man's nature, then there is an incapacity to receive any 
improvement, and nothing efTectual can be done till that 
incapacity is removed. 

What was the chief employment of Christ when he 
was on earth ? Was it changing human nature ? His 
principal occupation was that of teaching, " He went 
about the cities and villages teaching. ^^ This was his 
6rst employment and his last. It is said of him, after 
bis temptation in the wilderness, ** From that time 
Jesus began to preachy and to say, Repent, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand." Teachings purely , has no 
power to change human nature* Teaching has power to 
change human character, but none to change human na* 
ture* To change human nature requires supernatural 
power, derived from him who constituted human nature 
as it is. Christ came among mankind clothed with su- 
pernatural power, the power of changing nature ; but did 
be exert it in changing the moral constitution of man i 
There is no record of his having done so in a single in- 
stance. He wrought miracles on men, he healed dis- 
eases, he restored soundness to the disordered intellect^ 
but there Is no record of his having given a new moral 
constitution to any human being. His miracles had a 
totally different purpose. They were designed, accord- 
ing to his own express declaration, to produce or to 
strengthen faith in him as the Sent of God. When about 
to raise Lazarus from the dead, that most stupendous of 
all his miracles, he prayed audibly, in the hearing of the 
witnesses of that impressive transaction, "Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard me. And I know that 
thou hearest me always ; but because of the people 
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which Stand by I said it, that they may betieve that 
thou ha$t sent m€." 

This was the inference which was drawn from the 
miracles of Christ by Nicodemus, a man whose talents 
and education made him a competent judge in such mat- 
ters : — " Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher cothe 
from God, for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him." 

Christ, then, made use of his miraculous powers solely 
to authenticate his mission as a teacher, to produce that 
faith in him which should induce obedience to his in- 
structions. ^' I have not spoken of myself^ but the Fa- 
ther which sent me, he gave me a commandment what I 
should say and what I should speak, and I know that his 
commandment is life everlasting." 

Now both Christ's teaching and miracles would have 
been thrown away, if the impediment to man's salvation 
had existed in his nature by which he was made oppo- 
site to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil. A mifr 
acle must first have been wrought upon human nature it- 
self, before even the capacity to be benefited by Christ's 
instructions could exist. But Christ commenced his 
ministry without any such preliminary. " And seeing 
the multitudes, he went up into a mountain ; and when 
he was set, his disciples came unto him ; and he opened 
his mouthy and taught themy Teaching, according to 
Paul, was the main instrument of the salvation of the 
world. He says, in his Epistle to Titus, himself a 
preacher of Christianity, "For the grace of God,- that 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men, teaching 
us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world." 
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When our Lord had finished his ministry, and was 
about to ascend to heaven, he gave his Apostles a com- 
mission to take up his work where he had laid it down. 
And what was it? *'Goye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to ob- 
serve whatsoever I have commanded you." He fur- 
nished them with miraculous powers to carry out their 
mission. '' In my name they shall cast out devils ; they 
shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt 
them ; they shall lay their hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover." 

In fulfilment of this commission, the Apostles went 
everywhere preaching and teaching. In the Acts, we 
have a record of their ministrations for thirty years, but 
in no case do we find any attempt to change human na- 
ture, and no intimation in their preaching that such was 
the object of their mission. Christ said of himself, '^ I 
am the light of the world." On another occasion, "I 
am the light of the world ; he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life." 
Christ's last prayer with his disciples is almost a contin- 
uous declaration of the purpose of his mission, and there 
is nothing said in it of changing human nature. '^ As 
thou hast given him power over all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. And 
this is life ^eternal, that they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." He 
considered his disciples, with one exception, to be in a 
state of salvation. And how were they brought into that 
state ? Through teaching. '' I have manifested thy 
name unto the men which thou gavest me out of the 

34* 
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world ; thine they were, and thou gavest them me ; and 
they have kept thy word.'' '^ Sanctify them tkrougkihi 
truth ; thy word U lrtct&/' On another occasion he 
said, ^' Now ye are clean, through the word which I hare 
spoken unto you." Had Christ's success with his im- 
mediate disciples depended on an involuntary change of 
nature, and no change of nature can be voluntary, then 
the perdition of Judas Iscariot is wholly unaccountable. 
His nature was as accessible to irresistible transformation 
as that of the other disciples. 

The Apostles, in their preaching, took no other view 
of this matter. Peter, in one of the first Christian dis- 
courses, when addressing his countrymen, the Jews, 
speaks in this wise : — " Unto you first, God, having 
raised up bis Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turn- 
ing away every one of you from his iniquities. ^^ The 
change here spoken of is not one of nature, but of con- 
duct and character. That this conversion from iniquity 
was not a change of nature appears from the agency 
employed to bring it about. This is defined, in the 
course of the speech, to be obedience to his command- 
ments. "For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto you of 
your brethren, like unto me ; him shall ye hear in all 
things whatsoever he shall say unto you." 

It was upon teaching that the Apostles relied in their 
ministrations to the heathen. At Lystra there was an 
attempt made to pay divine honors to Paul and Barna- 
bas, in consequence of their healing a lame man. Paul, 
in his address to them says, " Sirs, why do ye these 
things ? We also are men of like passions with you, and 
preach unto you^ that ye should turn from these vanities 
unto the living God, which made heaven, and earth, and 
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tbe sea, and all things that are therein ; who, in times 
past, suffered all nations to walk in their own ways." 
At Athens, Paul commences his ministrations, not by 
any attempt to change the natures of the Athenians, but 
by communicating knowledge to their understandings. 
'*Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare / unto you ; God, that made the world and all 

things therein And the times of this ignorance 

God winked at, but now commandeih aU men every* 
uhere to repent, ^^ 

I deem any further quotation unnecessary to show that 
the application of the Gospel as a remedy for the sinful- 
ness of mankind consisted in teaching, in communicating 
knowledge to the understanding, and offering motives to 
tbe will. It was thus adapted to change human charac- 
ter and conduct, but there is no provision for any action 
on the constitution of human nature. That is for ever 
find immutably the same. 

We shall now proceed to show how it is calculated to 
change human character and conduct, and thus accom- 
plish the salvation of man. 

In the last discourse, we attempted to point out the 
natural means which God has provided in the constitution 
of human nature itself for the remedy and the cure of 
sin, independently of revelation. We remarked that 
God has provided such remedies, and that they are anal- 
ogous to those which be has provided in the*Gospel. We 
observed, that if there were there no such remedies and 
no such analogy, the Gospel itself would be incredible. 
The Gospel itself would be incredible in precise propor- 
tion to its divergence from natural religion, for it is wholly 
incredible that God would suffer any portion of the hu- 
man race to pass through life in absolute ignorance of 
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any truth necessary to salvation. The justice of God 
cannot be vindicated, if there is a human being to whom 
salvation is impossible. Christianity can contain no doc- 
trine absolutely new ; if it did, that doctrine would be in 
itself improbable. The word revelation^ when applied 
to Christianity, may be considered as in some respects 
unfortunate. It leads to the conception of sometbiog 
absolutely necessary to salvation, kept concealed by God 
from ninety-nine hundredths of the human race. It 
would be more just, as well as more honorable to God, 
to call it a confirmation rather than a revelation, as its 
essential doctrines are substantially the same as those of 
natural religion. The principal difference is a higher 
degree of evidence of the same truths. The doctrine of 
immortality would not be probable, if it were confined to 
those who have received a supernatural revelation. God 
would not suffer the great multitude of mankind to pass 
through life under eternal responsibilities, without any in- 
timation of the fact. Accordingly, by the light of nature, 
a belief in immortality has been nearly universal. A fu- 
ture judgment has made an article of belief among all 
nations. 

In the last discourse, we considered the remedies 
which God had provided for human sinfulness in human 
nature itself. These we found to be mainly three, — 
reason^ the moral sense^ and religious faith, Christian- 
ity, to be at all credible as a revelation, must be adapted 
to quicken^ confirm^ and strengthen these natural means 
of salvation from sin, and thus to give reason, the moral 
sense, and religious faith, that preponderance which is 
necessary to man's welfare and happiness. 

I affirm, that this is precisely the nature and operation 
of the Gospel. 
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The instructions of the New Testament are most ad- 
mirably calculated to develop^ enlighten^ and strengthen 
human reason. The cultivation of human reason makes 
men wise, too wise to be deceived by the specious ap- 
pearances and deceitful promises of sin and folly. This 
was the accomplishment aimed at by all the heathen phi- 
losophers. All the different schools, — the Stoics, the 
Epicureans, the Eclectics, and the Academics, — all 
made it the object of their research to ascertain what was 
the highest good of man. They were all different from 
each other, and, of course, all imperfect, for truth is but 
one. 

Taken on their own ground, and considered merely as 
a philosopher, without reference to the source whence he 
derived his knowledge, Christ was wiser than they all. 
They arrived only at obscure glimpses and remote 
guesses at the truth. Christ, with unerring certainty, 
saw it all exactly as it was. He saw into the very 
depths of human nature, as clearly as the human eye 
looks into the most transparent fountain. The conse- 
quence is, that his words are all oracles, pregnant with 
the deepest and most comprehensive truth, yet enunciat- 
ed so simply that they are intelligible to the most ordi- 
nary minds. It requires no preliminary education to sit 
in the school of Jesus. The child is as much edified as 
the philosopher. 

The superior civilization of modern times is owing, in 
no small degree, to the superior wisdom of the New 
Testament. The great moral laws which control all the 
operations of society are there laid down with a simpli- 
city and clearness which are level with the most ordinary 
understanding, and which carry conviction to every mind. 
The weekly instructions of the pulpit in all Christian 
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lands do more to uphold civil order and the roainteDance 
of equal rights, than all the courts, the police, and the 
prisons. 

It is thus that the Gospel has the direct effect to cure 
or to diminish the sinfulness of mankind. From week to 
week, those who make, those who administer, and those 
who obey the laws, are brought within the influence ot 
the teaching of Christ. They hear the precepts of the 
Gospel announced and enforced, and their reason is con- 
vinced that they are coincident with human good ; and, 
although multitudes never profess any allegiance to 
Christ, yet there are few in a Christian land whose sen* 
timents and whose life are not influenced by the truths 
he taught. 

The instructions of the New Testament are calculate 
ed in an eminent degree to quicken the conscience. God 
has written his laws upon all hearts with such distinct- 
ness, that no man can be absolutely ignorant of his duty. 
There is in every mind a sense of justice, of the obliga- 
tion of truth, temperance, and mercy, yet the conscience 
is capable of indefinite cultivation. There is every de- 
gree of quickness in its perceptions, and of authority in 
its control over the conduct. 

Nothing that the world has ever seen has had such 
power to quicken and strengthen the conscience as the 
discourses of Jesus. Nothing uttered by man was ever so 
searching as the Sermon on the Mount. The conscience 
of the believer and the unbeliever bends before it as the 
supreme law, intuitive, irresistible, universal. It strikes 
all minds as true and obligatory, independently of the 
authority on which it is enunciated. " Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them." "Take heed that ye do not your alms be- 
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fore men, to be seen of them ; otherwise ye have no 
reward of your Father which is in heaven." "No 

man can serve two masters ; ye cannot serve God 

and Mammon." The parables are equally pungent and ir- 
resistible. Nowhere has the duty of impartial and univer- 
sal humanity received so powerful and touching an expo- 
sition as in the parable of the good Samaritan. No- 
where has the vice of selfishness and sectarianism been 
more sternly rebuked. Sensuality reads its condemna- 
tion and its doom in the parable of the prodigal son ; and 
the hard, unmerciful heart sees an image of itself in the 
debtor who, having been forgiven a debt' of ten thousand 
talents, refused to forgive his debtor an hundred pence. 
Spiritual pride is crushed at a blow by the contrast of 
the Pharisee and publican, who went up together into 
the Temple to pray, one to humble himself before God, 
and the other to boast, and utter a calumny against bis 
neighbour. The awful end of a merely worldly life is 
most impressively portrayed in the sudden summons to 
the unseen world of the man who, on the day before the 
night of death, said to his soul, " Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry." 

Thus the whole surface of human duty has been illu- 
minated by Christ. It is impossible to study the New 
Testament without having the conscience enlightened 
and quickened. It is impossible to live in a Christian 
land and sin, without a stronger temptation and a deeper 
sense of guilt. The tendency of the whole teaching of 
Christ is to enthrone conscience in the government of 
the whole life. 

Finally, the power of the Gospel in redeeming the 
world from sin lies mainly in the confirmatioD which il 
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brings to religious faith. Men, after all, are govemtd 
mainly by what they believe. We walk by faith, and not 
by sight. The inward and unseen is more powerful than 
the outward and the visible. Religious faith makes a 
part of the very constitution of man. It is impossible 
for the human mind to conceive of an effect without a 
cause corresponding in power and perfection. The 
universe is full of changes. There must be a power 
somewhere adequate to their production. The universe 
is in motion. It must have a Mover. The work of 
creation is continually going on. There must be some- 
where a Creator. The wants of all are supplied. There 
roust, therefore, be a Providence. Souls are contin- 
ually coming into existence. There must be an Infinite 
Spirit to give them being. 

All these natural conceptions of faith Christ confirms, 
and concentrates them all in one Infinite Father of the 
universe, and makes him the Companion of our pilgrim- 
age, the Witness of our actions, the Inmate of our clos- 
ets, the Arbiter of our destiny. 

But the sanctions of a life of holiness are not perfect 
without the expectation of a future life, and the hopes 
and fears which it creates. There is not, as far as we 
can see, a just retribution in the present life. The right- 
eous are not always rewarded, nor the wicked punished, 
here. The temptations to sin are heightened by the 
apparent uncertainty which hangs over the Divine gov- 
ernment. The practice of virtue is discouraged, by the 
want of that present reward which justice seems to de- 
mand for the righteous. 

There is in the breast of man a natural expectation of 
immortality. The evidences of it are seen in the relig- 
ions or superstitions of all nations. All have their 
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abodes of the blessed, and their prison-house of the 
damned. But by the light of nature, the future world is 
too dim and uncertain to exert a controlling influence 
over the life of man. 

What the light of nature wanted, the resurrection of 
Christ supplied. To those who received as literal facts 
the historical events of the New Testament, a spiritual 
world became a fixed and unquestioned reality. If 
Christ rose from the dead, then is immortality sure. If 
the soul be immortal, then is retribution the most certain 
and awful of realities. The weight of eternity is thrown 
upon the actions of the present life, and the mightiest mo- 
tive is brought to bear upon the soul of man to redeem 
him from sin. 

Our argument stands thus. Christianity proposes it- 
self as a remedy for sin. Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners. There is no provision in the 
Gospel to change human nature. Christ and his Apos- 
tles, though furnished with miraculous powers, never 
exerted them to change the moral constitution of man. 
The mission of Christ and his Apostles was that of 
teachers. The New Testament declares that teaching 
is the means of saving the world. Our inference is, that 
human natuve is constitutionally right, and the spiritual 
regeneration which Christianity is intended to bring about 
is a voluntary change of character, and not an involuntary 
change of constitution. Man is active, not passive, in 
becoming a Christian. 



THE END, 
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